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LECTURE XIII. 


or THE REFRANGIBILITY OF LIGHT. 


HE. natural progreſs of light, we have already ſeen, | 


is in ſtraight lines, yet it is found to be ſubject to the 


laws of attraction, as well as all other bodies; and, when 
under the impulſe of that power, it is ſometimes turned out 
| of its direct courſe. This only happens when it paſſes out 


of one medium into another of a different denſity, as from 
air into water or glaſs, or from water or glaſs into air; and 
this property of light is called rfraction. A very eaſy ex- 
periment will ew you what is meant by refraction; for if 
you put- one end of a ſtraight ſtick into water, it will ap- 


pear *t he ſurface as if it Jas; broken, that is, refradted, | 


from the Latin verb refrango, to break. 


It is evident that this effect can only ariſe from the rays 


of light being drawn or attracted out of their direct courſe ; 
and this ] ſhall prove by a very common, and a very eaſy 


experiment. Put a ſhilling, or any other conſpicuous but 


ſmall object, into a baſon or other veſſel, and then retire to 
ſuch a diſtance, as that the edge of the velit} ſhall juſt hide 


it from Your ſight, If, then, you remain: motionleſs while | 


the veſſel is filled with water, you will find that the thjlling 


| will be rendered perfectly viſible, though, in fact, neither 


you nor it have changed places in the ſlighteſt degree. 

Let it be remembered, that it is only "the rays which fall 
obliquely #hat are thus ręfracted; for a ray which falls perpen- 
dieularly is equally attracted on all ſides, and therefore ſuf- 
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fers no refraction at all. To illuſtrate this by the experi- 
ment which has juſt been mentioned. You muſt know that 
it is by light reflected from it to your eye that any object is 
rendered vidble. You fee the ſhilling in the baſon, there- 


fore, by rays of light, which are reflected from its ſurface. 


Now the angle of incidence and the angle of reflexion are 
equal ; and as you ſtand in an oblique direction to the ſhil- 
ling, you ſee it, while the baſon is empty, by rays of light 
which fall upon it in a direction exactly as oblique as that 
in which your eye is fituated towards it. The ſhilling then 
which before was hid from your fight is rendered viſible by 
pouring in the water, becauſe the rays of light, which ſerve 
to render it then viſible, are bent out of their courſe. Thus 
the ray of light, A C, (fig. 1.) which paſſes obliquely from 
the air into water at C, inſtead of continuing its courſe to 
B, takes the direction Ca, and conſequently an object at a 
would be rendered viſible by rays proceeding in that direc- 


tion, when they would not have touched it, had they pro- 


ceeded in their direct courle. 

By this figure you will nnderſtand that the angle of re- 
fraction PC is not ſo large as the angle of weidence CA, 
but bears a certain proportion to it; "and this proportion 
or ratio varies with reſpect to different mediums. Thus, 


when a ray paſſes from air into water, the angle of incidence 
is to that of refraction in the ratio of four to three; from 
air into glaſs as three to two; from air into diamond as five 


to two; and the contrary proportion holds in paſſing back 
again; as when light paſſes from water into air, the ratio is 
as three to four, &c. From all this you will clearly under- 
ſtand, that the more oblique a ray falls the greater is the re- 
fraction. It is alſo neceſſary that you ſhould remember, 
that light i is refracted or drawn towards the perpendicular 
(as in fig. 1. ), when it paſſes out of a rare into a denſer 
medium; and it is refracted from the perpendicular, or in a 
more oblique. direction, when it paſſes from a, denſe me- 
dium into one which 3 18 rare; and the denſer the medium, 


the greater is the refraction ; thus the diamond is found to 


refract moſt powerfully. . 


This principle will explain ſeveral of the . ; 1 
mena of nature. Mr. Walker obſerves, that many a 
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cool. boy has loſt his life, by ſuppoſing the bottom of a 
clear river to be within his depth, as (when he ſtands on the 
bank) the bottom will appear one- fourth nearer the furface 
than it really is.“ Have you ever ſeen a ſkilful markſman 
ſhoot a fiſh in the water with a bullet? If you have, the 
ſportſman could tell you, that he took his aim confiderably 
(perhaps a foot) below the fiſh as it appeared, becauſe it 
appeared much nearer the top of the water than it was. 
The diſtortion of objects through a wrinkled or crooked 
pane of glaſs, ariſes alſo from the unequal refraction of the 
rays that paſs through it. When light paſſes out of pure 
{pace into air, it is allo refracted ; and therefore the ſur is 


— 


viſible, by means of the refraction of our atmoſphere, ſome . 
minutes before he riſes above the horizon in the morning, 


and ſome minutes after he ſets below it in the evening. It 


has been calculated that, in looking through the common 


- glaſs of a window, objects appear about one-thirtieth part 


of an inch out of their. real place by means of the refraction. 
But the moſt excellent uſe to which this principle has 
wank applied, is the conſtruction of optical glaſſes ; for by 
grinding the glaſs thinner at the edges chan in the midtile, 
thoſe rays of light, which would ſtrike upon it in a ſtraigkt 
line, or perpendicularly if it was plain, ftrike upon it ob. 
liquely, and conſequently ſuffer a refraction, and are made 
to converge; and, on the contrary, by making the glaſs 
Winner in the middle than at the ſides, the rays are rec 


fracted the contrary way, and are made to diverge. The 


former are called convex glaſſes, the latter concave. 
The reaſon of this will be ſufficiently evident, when 1 
mention that all curves or ſegments of a circle are formed 
of a number of ſtraight Aber infinitely ſhort, and inclining 
to each other like the ſtones in the afch of a bridge, or che 
bricks at the top of an arched window frame. It is evident, 


therefore, that in fig. 2, where parallel rays are ſuppoſed to 


ſtrike a ſurface of this form, thoſe only which enter the 


middle part will go in a ſtraight direction, whereas thoſe 
which ſtrike the fides will ftrike them obliquely, and will 
conſequently be refracted. If the ſurface, then, was à per- 
fect curve, as in fig. 3, it is plain that only the ray which 
une the center point of the curve will enter it in a ſtraight * 
> B 2 _ direction, 


— 
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direction, and eonſequently all the reſt which ſtrike it ob- 
liquely will be more or leſs refracted, according to the de- 


gree of g be and will conſequently be made to con- 
verge. 


Glaſſes are uſually ground for optical purpoſes into emen | 


different ſhapes (ſee fig. 4.). Firſt, the glaſs may be flat 
on both fides, as the comin pane of a window, No. 1. 


Or, ſecondly, it may be flat on one fide and convex on the 
other, No. 2. Or, thirdly, it may be convex on both 


ſides, like our ordinary reading-glaſſes, No. 3. Or, fourthly, 
it may be flat on one fide and concave on the other, as No. 4, 
Fifthly, it may be concave on both ſides, like the glaſſes 
near-ſighted people generally uſe, as No. 5. Sixthly, it 
may be concave on one ſide and convex on the other, like 
the cryſtal of a watch, though not in ſuch a degree, as No. 6; 
this is uſually called a meniſcus. Seventhly, it may have 


one ſide, which muſt be convex, ground into little fa- 


cets, like thoſe of ſome jewels, while the other fide is plain. 
Children know it by the name of a e ee as 


No. 7. 


The effects of theſe different nin wal be ally mpeg 
ftood from wehat. has Aren premiſed, A ray entering the 


A4 


It will ſuffer. 3 ue on nd out of "i which 


will rectify the former; the place of the object will, theres 
fore, as was before ſtated, be a little altered, but its figure 
will remain unaltered, | r 
Ik, again, ſeveral parallel rays nter che glaſs, No. 2, 
plain on one ſide and convex on the other, as in figure 3, 
they will be differently refracted, in proportion to the obli- 


quity with which each of them falls upon the ſurface, 'The | 


middle ray, for inſtance, which paſſes perpendicularly 
through, will not be refracted at all, but go on ſtraight 
forward. All the other rays, however, will ſuffer refrac- 
tion. The ray CE will be refracted upwards to F; the 
ray AD will be refracted downwards to the ſame point. 
There they will croſs, and then go onward, diverging or 
ſeparating from each other for ever; that which came from 
the bottom going upward, and that which came from the 


top downward. The gure given theze is flat, but it muRt 


ny | be 
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be ſuppoſed round, the glaſs being repreſented edgeways. 
If ſo, therefore, the colle&ed bundle of rays, paſſing through 
the glaſs, unite. and form a cone, or a figure like a candle 
extinguiſher, the bottom of which is at the glaſs, and the 
point at F. This point, as F once before had occafion to 
mention, is called the ſocus of the glaſs. From a calchlation 
in deep ceometry we learn, that the diſtance from this 
point is always equal to the diameter of the circle which the 
glaſs would make if its convexity was continued. 


When the rays of the ſun fall directly upon a glaſs DE, 


{fee fig. 5.) equally convex on both ſides, they will be re- 
fracted ſtill more abruptly, and meet fooner in a point or 


Principal focus at F. The diſtance of this focus is, we are 
informed by the ſame calculation, equal to the ſemi-dia- 


meter of the circle, which the convexity of the glaſs conti- 


nued would make. Either this glaſs or the former, as they 
collect the rays of the ſun into a point, will burn at that 
point, ſince the whole force of the rays is concentrated 


there. The broader the glals in theſe en wo. 


greater will be its power. 

It is to be obferved, that it is only parallel rays, or thoſe 
which proceed in a direct line to the furtace of the glafs, 
that are thus converged to a point or focus ; the rays'of 


the ſun, however, come from ſo great a diſtance, that they 


are always regarded as parallel. Divergent rays, ſuch as pro- 
cecd from a point, as the flame of a candle, will be refracted- 
parallel, If, therefore, we place a candle exactly at a focal 
diſtunce from one or both of thele glaſſes, as at f; its rays 


will, upon going through the glaſs, all run parallel to each! 


other. If the candle is placed nearer the glats than its focal 
diſtance, the rays, after palfing through the glaſs, will no 
longer run parallel, but ſeparate or diverge : if it is placed 
further off, the rays will then ſtrike the glafs more parallel. 
and will therefore, upon paſſing through it, converg- or 
unite at ſome diſtance behind the glats. 


After the rays have united or tonverged to a focus, they 


will croſs each other, and orm an inverted picture ct. the 


flame of the candle, as may be ſeen on a paper placed at 


the meeting of the rays behind! How the image is inverted, 
therefore, is eaſy th apprehend ; for the upper taye, aft r re- 
; 3 | fraction, 
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fraction, were ſuch as came from the under part of the lumi- 
nous body; and the under rays, on the contrary, came 
from its top: ſo that the rays are turned upſide-down, and 
ſo conſequently is the image. It is very pleaſing to view a 
picture of this kind thus formed, cach ray preſerving the 
colourit had in the luminous obje& with the utmoſt imita- 
. tive preciſion. The ſhadings of the little piece are far be-, 
vond the reach of art, and the deſign far more correct as 
| that of the fineſt painter. I ee the candle as being an 
I obvious luminary; but if any object whatever is placed at 
| the proper diſtance from a convex glaſs, its picture will 
be, in the ſame manner, thrown behind, and may be receiv- 
F ed upon paper,. or any. other hody in all its natural pro- 
i portions and colourings. The nearer the natural object 
is to the refracting glaſs, the farther off wall this picture be 
behind it; beeauſe, as was ſaid beſore, the rays which form 
it do not then converge or unite, but at a great focal diſ- 
tance. The, farther off the natural object is, the nearer will 
be the focal diſtance it makes, and conſequently the nearer 
will be the picture hehind the glaſs; for wherever the focus 
is, there will the perfect picture be. However, when the 
ray s come from ſeveral objects at a moderate diſtance, they 
may then be conſidered as all parallel, and this ditfeience of 
focus is then imperceptible. 
To put what has been faid in other words.—As the rays 
F cf the fun may be all confidered as falling parallel upon 
| _ every glaſs of the convex kind, ſo that they muſt always 
unite behind it in a focal point. As all the rays flowing 
from other objects are not always parallel, when placed too 
near the glaſs, they ſeparate after refraction, and run off di- 
vergent; when placed at a. proper diſtance, they unite or 
converge in a focal point, and there,imprint a picture, if 
there is any thing properly placed to receive it, in which 
the natural figure will be repreſented, its motions, its co- 
lours, and ſhadings. \ 
'The whole oi the foregoing theory may be demonſtrated 

with a common reading · glaſs. It a candle is held fo near it, 
as that the rays pafſing through ſnall ſtrike the wainſcet of the 
chamber with a bright ſpot, juſt as large as the glaſs itſelt, 
the candle is then at the focal diſtance ; z and rays, ſtriking 
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Of the Refrangibility of Light. ih 
the glaſs divergently, are refracted through it, parallel to 
each other, neither ſpreading nor drawing together as they 
proceed. If the candle is held nearer has the focat diſ- 
tance, the rays will tall then more divergent upon the glats, 
and will confequently be refracted more divergent; ſo that 
they will form a very broad ſpot of light upon the wainſeot. 
If the candle is placed at a much greater diſtance than the 
focus, the rays fall upon the glaſs more parallel, and con- 
ſequently when they are refracted. will tend to unite and 
converge behind the glaſs, and will form but a ſmall ſpeck 
of vivid light on the wainſeot. This ſpeck, if cloſely ex- 
amined, will appear a perfect picture of the candle. 

Every viſible point, in any body whatſoever, may be cons 
adered as a candle ſending forth its rays, which ſplit and 
pencil out into ſeveral other rays before they arrive at the eye. 
Each body is as if compuled of an infinite number of fplen- 
did points or candles, each point with its own radiance, and 
diffuſing itſelf on every fide. Inſtead of one body, the eye, 
in tact, is impreſſed with thoufands of radiant points ſent 
out from that body, which being grouped at the bottom of 
the eye, imprint the picture of the object whence they h 
Fach point ſends forth its rays. 

It is upon this principle the eamera odd is con- 
ſtrücted. If we take n double convex glaſs, and adapt it fo 


as to fit an hole in the window-thutter of a darkened cham- 


ber, ſo as that no light ſhall come into the room but through 
the glaſs; then let us place a ſheet of white paper behind it 
at the proper diſtance, we ſtall thus have a camera ob- 
fcura; for a picture of every external object will paſs 
tarough the glaſs, and he painted upon the paper in the 
moſt engt colours that imagination can conceive, and 
all the motions of thoſe objects 4140. It is neceſſary, in this 
experiment, that the window ſhould not be oppoſite the 
ſun; for then we ſhould fee no image but that of his. 
brightneſs; and yet it is neceſſary allo, that while we make 
the experiment, the ſun ſhould ſhine and illuminate the ob- 


ects ſtrongly, which are to paint themſelves within. With- 
out this ſtrong illumination, the rays will be ſent fo feebly 


from every object, that we ſhall have but a faint picture, if 
any at all, | 
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Painters and architects often make uſe of a fimilar con- 


trivance to take a draught of landſkips or buildings : their 
_ glaſs is fixed in a box, and by means of a mirror, on which 


the objects fall, they are reflected upon oiled paper pro- 


perly placed, upon which the artiſt ſketches his draught. 


*. 


With regard to the contours, or outlines, which this pic- 
ture gives, nothing can be more exact; but, with regard to 
the ſhading and colouring, the artiſt can expect but little 
aſſiſtance from it: for, as 1 5 ſun is every moment altering 
its ſituation, ſo is the landſkip every moment varying its 


ſhade; and ſo ſwift is this ſuccefſion of new ſnede, that 


while the painter is copying. one part of a ſhade, the other 
part is loſt, and a new ſhade is thrown upon ſome other 


object. 


If ſuch a glaſs is ſo fitted to an hole in a dark lantern, fo 
that little pictures, painted in tranſparent colours on pieces 
of glaſs, may be paſſed ſucceſſively along between the glaſs 
and the candle in the lantern, we ſhall thus have a magic 
lantern. The pictures, ſtriking the glaſs very divergent, 
will be refracted very divergent alſo, and will be painted 
upon the wall of the chamber in all their colours, as large 
as we pleaſe to make them; for the farther the wall is from 


the glaſs, the more room will the rays have to diverge. As 


theſe figures would be painted on the wall reverſed, if the 
picture was held upright, it is neceſſary to turn them uptide 
down, when we would exhibit the ſhadows on the wall 
erect. 

In looking through a glaſs of this deſcription, that is, a 
convex or double convex lens, the objects which we look 
at will appear magnified; for it is a rule in optics, that ave 
fee every thing in the direction of that line in which the rays ap- 
proach us laſt. When I come to treat of the eye the reaſon 
of this will be explained. Suffice it to ſay for the preſent, 
that the larger the angle under which any object is ſeen, 
the larger will any object appear. The convergence of the 


rays of the convex lens, therefore, enlarges greatly the angle 


of viſion, as muft be evident if we continue the lines fD, 


FE, FF, and 7G, in the direction to which they point, 
and therefore in proportion to the diſtance the appearance 


of 
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The common dae 
glaſſes and reading- glaſſes are of this deſeription. 

The effects of the plano-concave and double concave 
Eu No. 4 and 5, are directly oppoſite to thoſe of the 
convex lenſes; for the thick parts of theſe glaſſes, you ſee, 
are towards the edge, and therefore their attractive and re- 


fractive powers are not towards the centre, but towards the 


circumference. Parallel rays, therefore, ſtriking one of theſe | 
glaſſes are made. to diverge, or are diſperſed. Rays already 
divergent are rendered more fo; and, convergent rays are 
made leſs convergent. Hence objects ſeen through theſe 
glaſſes. appear conſiderably ſmaller than they really are. 
To prove this, let ab (fig. 6.) repreſent an arrow, which 
would be ſeen by the eye, if no glaſs was between, by the 
convergent rays, ca and 4b; but if the concave lens D is 
interpoſed between the ablecs and the eye, the line ac wall 
be bent towards g, and the line bd will be bent towards &, 
and conſequently both will be uſeleſs, as they do not enter 
the eye. The object then will be ſeen by the lines ao and 
Er, which, on entering the glaſs, will be refracted, and 

in the directions oc and rd. According to the rule juſt now 
laid down, therefore, every object is ſeen along the line 
which enters the, eye laſt. . The arrow is ſeen, according to 
the angle or, which is much ſmaller than the angle ab, con- 


ſequently it will appear e Aid. and bi 


the diſtance of nm. | 

The ſpectacles ich. are uſed. hes near or Wort- f W 
perſons conſiſt of concave lenſes; for the reaſon of ſhoxt 
ſight is, that the form of the eye being too convex, the rays 
are made to converge before they reach the optic nerve, 
and therefore the concave glaſs, cauſing a little divergence, 
.atlifts this defect of ſight, But this matter will be full 
Further explained when we come to treat of viſion, , _. - 

The meniſcus, No. 7, is properly like the cryſtal of A 
Onan. watch, and it neither magnifies nor diminiſhes, 


Sometimes, however, it is made in the form of a creſcent, 


that is, thickeſt in the middle, and in that ale it acts * 
a double convex lens. 5 


It is evident that all bean 6 as to their ſurfaces, 9 


concave or eee are ſegments of different circles, the 
Ae , radii 


8 ; xa FN 
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radii and diameters of which may vary almoſt to an infinite 
extent. The diſtance of the principal focus, or focus of 
! parallel rays, that is, the point where all the parallel rays 
meet, as the point f, fig. 5, will vary in different lenſes, ac- 
[|| , cording to their reſpective degrees of convexity, Hence 
it when opticians-ſpeak. of the radius of a lens, when they. fay 
bf it is three or fix inches, they mean that the convex ſurface 
| of the glaſs is that part Sa eitele, the radius (that is, half 
| the diameter) of which is three of fx inches. The axis of a 
lens is a ſtraight line drawn through-the center of i its _ 
ö ncal ſurfacde. 
„ The principal focus, or focus of parallel rays, in r convex 
lenſes, is afcertained (as was before intimated) upon ma- 6 
thematical principles. It may however be found with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy for common purpoſes, by holding a ſheet 
of paper behind the glaſs, when expoſed to the rays of the 
|, fun, and obſerying when the luminous ſpot is ſmalleſt, and 
when the paper begins to burn. Or when the foci length | 
does not exceed three feet; it may be found By holding the 
glaſs at ſuch a difcance from the wall oppoſite a window 
faſh, as that the ſaſh may appear diſtinct upon the wall. 
"You will obſerve, that in a double convex lens che rays 
of light are twice refracted; firſt, on entering the cow, 
WW firfact of Bib ende Wed n, che gie 18d. deconchy, on I 
# going out of the fame denſe medium, and entering the rare 
[| "medium, or the ir, which, from the form of the glaſs, you 
: Know muſt preſent a concave ſurface. Now rays aze equally 
eonverged by entering a convex furface of a denſe medium, 
and a concave ſurface of a rarer medium. The fotus of a f 
double convex lens then is at only half the diſtance ofthe 
„ focus of one which has only one convex ſurface, that is, a 
1 plano - convex. The focus of à double convex lens, there- 
* fore, as you have already ſeen, fig. 5, is the length of the 
* radius, or ſemi-diameter of that crete which 1s formed by 
| T2 convexity of either of its ſurfaces. ' Fa 
i That branch of optics which reſpects the refrangibility of 
| bo Aght, is uſually called, dioptrics, from the Greek, dia, 
„ through, and optomai, to ſee; iD: that it means * lee 
| through, A 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Or Tur EL EPHANT. 


HE next order in the claſs of mammalia, you will 
remember, is that of 5r«ta, or animals which have no 
fore-teeth ; and the firſt rank in the order is juſtly aſſigned to 
the elephant, which is not leſs remarkable for its ſize than 
its docility and underſtanding. All hiſtorians concur in 
giving it the character of the moſt ſagacious animal next to 
man; and yet, were we to take our idea of its capacity 
from its outward appearance, we ſhould be led to conceive 
very meanly of its abilities. The elephant, at firſt view, 
pretents the ſpectator with an enormous mats of fleth that 
ſeems ſcarcely animated, Its huge body, covered with a 
callous hide, without hair ; its large mis-ſhapen legs, that 
ſeem ſcarcely formed for motion; its little eyes, large ears, 
and long trunk ; all give it an air of extreme ſtupidity. But 
our prejudices will ſoon ſubſide when we come to examine 
its hiſtory; they will even ſerve to increaſe our ſurprize 
when we confider the various REP it derives from ſo 
clumſy a conformation. 


The elephant is ſeen from ſeven to no leſs than fifteen. 


feet high. Whatever care we take to imagine a large animal 
before yet the firſt fight of this huge creature- never 
fails to ſtrike us with al ment, and, in ſome meaſure, 
to exceed our idea. Having been uſed to ſmaller animals, 
we have ſcarcely any conception of its magnitude; for a 
moving column of fleſh, fourteen feet high, is an object ſo 
utterly different from thoſe we are conſtantly prelented with, 
that to be conceived it mult be actual] een. 

It would, therefore, be impoſſible to give an idea of this 
animal's figure by a deſtription ; which, « eyen afliſted by the 


ery high and riſing, the ears very large and dependant, the 
yes extremely ſmall, the proboſcis, or trunk, long, the 


hole animal ſhort in proportion to its height, The feet 
are round at the bottom; on each foot there are five flat 
horny 


art of the engraver, will but confuſedly repreſent the ori- 
ginal. In general it may be obſerved, that the forehead is 


body round and full, the back riſing like an arch, and the 
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horny riſings, which ſeem to be the extremities of the toes, the 
but do not. appear outwardly. The hide is without hair, "wo 
full of ſcratches and ſcars, which it receives in its paſſage ata 
through thick woods and thorny places. At the end of the of 
tail there is a tuft of hair, a foot and a half long. The female all 
is leſs than the male, and the udder is between the fore-legs. 80 
But a more accurate, as well as a more entertaining deſcrip- the 
tion of the parts, will naturally occur in the hiſtory of their the 
uſes. | | 
Of all quadrupeds the elephant is the ſtrongeſt as well as of 
the largeſt; and yet, in a ſtate of nature, it is neither fierce 1 
nor formidable. Mild, peaceful, and brave, it never abuſes . 
its power or its ſtrength, and only uſes its force for its own op 
protection, or that of its community. In its native deſarts 5 
the elephant is ſeldom ſeen alone, but appears to be a ſocial g p 
friendly creature. The oldeſt of the company conducts the I | 
band; that which is next in ſeniority brings up the rear. 5 
The young, the weak, and the ſickly, fall into the center; uy 
while the females carry their young, and keep them from 15 
falling by means of their trunks. They maintain this order : 
only in dangerous marches, or when they defire to feed in * 
cultivated grounds. They move with leſs precaution in the = 
foreſts and ſolitudes; but without ever ſeparating or re- 188 
moving ſo far aſunder as to be incapable of lending each 5. 
other any requifite aſſiſtance. Nothing can be more for- 2 
midable than a drove of elephants as they appear at a dif- ; 
tance in an African landikip; wherever they march, the 1 
foreſts ſeem to fall before them; in their paſſage they bear " 
down the branches upon which they feed; and, if they N 
enter into an incloſure, they deſtroy all the labours of the js 
huſbandman in a very ſhort time. Their invaſions are the = 
more diſagreeable, as there is no means of repelling them ; - 
ſince it would require a ſmall army to attack the whole | Fe 
drove when united. It now and then happens that one or . 
two is found lingering behind the-reft, and it is againſt theſe 3 
1 that the art and force of the hunters are united; but an | 
attempt to moleſt the whole body would certainly be fatal. 3 
They go forward directly againſt him who offers the inſult, 
ſtrike him with their tuſks, ſeize him with their trunks, 1 
i 


fling him into the air, and then trample him to pieces under 
| | | FO | their 
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their feet. But they are thus dreadful only when offended, 
and do no manner of perſonal injury when ſuffered to feed 
without interruption. It is even ſaid that they are mindful 
of injuries received, and, when once moleſted by man, ſeek 
all occafions for the future to be revenged; they ſinell him 
with their Jong trunks at a diſtance; folow him with all 
their ſpeed upon the ſcent: and, though flow to appearance, 
they are ſoon able to come up with and deſtroy him. 

In their natural. ſtate they delight to live along the ſides 
of rivers, to keep in the deepeſt vales, to refreſh themſelves 
in the moſt ſhady foreſts and watery places. They cannot 
live far from the water; and they always difturb it before 
they drink. They often fill their trunk with it, either ta 
cool that organ, or to divert themſelves by ſpurting it out 
like a fountain. They are equally diſtreſſed by the extremes 
of heat and cold; and, to avoid the former, they frequently 
take ſhelter in the moſt obtcure receſſes of the foreſt, or 
often plunge into the water, and even ſwim from the con- 
tinent into iſlands ſome I-agues diſtant from'the ſhore. 

Their chief food is of the vegetable kind, for they loath 
all kind of animal diet. W "Tra one among their number 
happens to light upon a ſpot of good oaſture; he calls the 
reſt, and invites them to a ſhare in the entertainment; but 
it muſt be a very copious paſture indeed that can ſupply 
the neceilities of the whole band. As with their broad and 
heavy feet they fink deep wherever they go, they deftroy 
much more than they devour; io that they are frequently 
obliged to change their quarters, and to migrate from one 
country to another. The Indians and Negroes, who are 
often incommoded by ſuch vititants, do all they can to keep 
them away, making loud noites, and large fires round their 
cultivated grounds; but theie precautions do not always 
fucceed; the elephants often break through their fences, 


deſtroy their whole harveſt, and overturn their little habit: = 


tions. When they have ſatisfied themſelves, and trod 
down or devoured whatever lay in their way, they then re- 
treat into the woods in the ſame orderly manner in which 
they made their irruption. | 
Such are the habits of this animal confidered in a ſocial 
light ; and, if we regard it as an individual, we ſhall find 
Vol. III. C its 
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its powers ſtill more extraordinary. With a very aukward 
appearance, it pofſefles all the ſenſes in great perfection, and 
3s capable of applying them to more uſeful purpoſes than 
any other quadruped. The elephant, as we obſerved, has 


very {mall eyes, when compared to the enormous bulk of 


its body. But though their minuteneſs may at firſt fight 
appear deformed, yet, when we come to examine them, 
they are ſeen to exhibit a variety of expreſſion, and to diſ- 


cover the various ſenſations with which it is moved. It 


turns them with attention and friendſhip to its maſter; it 
ſeems to reflect and deliberate; and as its paſſions ſlowly 


ſucceed each other, their various workings are diſtinctiy 


ſeen. 

The elephant is not leſs remarkable for its excellent hear- 
ing. Its ears are extremely large, and greater in proportion 
than even thoſe of an aſs. They are uſually dependent; 


but it can readily raiſe and move them. They ſerve alſo to 


wipe its eyes, and to protect them againſt the duſt and flies 


that might otherwiſe incommode them. It appears de- 


lighted with muſic, and very readily learns to beat time, to 
move in meaſure, and even to join its voice to the ſound of 
the drum and the trumpet. | 1 

This animal's ſenſe of ſmelling is not only exquiſite, but 
it is in a great meuſure pleated with the ſame odours that 
delight mankind. The elephant gathers flowers with great 
pleaſure and attention ; it picks them up one by one, unites 
them into a noſegay, and ſeems charmed with the perfume, 
The orange flower ſeems to be particularly grateful both to 


its taſte and ſmell; it trips the tree of all its verdure, and 


eats every part. of it, even to the branches themſelves. It 
ſeeks in the meadows the molt odoriferous plants to feed 
upon; and in the woods it prefers the coco, the banana, 
the palm, and the ſago tree, to all others. As the ſhoots of 
theſe are tender and filled with pith, it eats not only the 
leaves and the fruits, but even the branches, the trunk, and 
the whole plant to the very roots. 

But it is in the ſenſe of touching that this animal excels 


all others of the brute creation, a perhaps even man him- 


ſelf. The organ of this ſenſe lies wholly in the trunk, which 
is an inſtrument peculiar to this animal, and that ſerves it 


for 
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for all the purpoſes of an hand. The trunk is, properly 
ſpeaking, only the ſnout lengthened out to a great extent, 
hollow like a pipe, and ending in two openings, or noſ- 
trils, like thoſe of a hog, An elephant of fourteen feet high 
has the trunk about eight feet long and five feet and an half 
in circumferenee at the mouth, where it is thickeſt. It is 
hollow all along, but with a partition running from one 
end of it to the . 1 ; ſo that though outwardly it appears 
like a ſingle pipe, it is inwardly divided into two. 'I'his 
fleſhy tube is compoſed of nerves and muſcles, covered with 
a proper ſkin of a blaekith colour, like that of the reſt of the 
body. It is capable of being moved in every direction, of 
being lengthened and F of being bent or ſtraight- 
ened, ſo oliant as to embrace any body it is applied to, nnd | 
yet fo ſtrong that nothing can be torne from the gripe. 
To aid the force of this graſp there are ſeveral little emi- 
nences, like a caterpillar's feet, on the underſide of this in- 
ſtrument, which without doubt contribute to the ſenſibility 
of the touch as well as to the firmneſs of the hold. Through 
this trunk the animal breathes and fmells, as through. a 
tube; and at the very point of it, juſt abe the nofirils, 
there is an extenſion of the ſkin, about five inches long, iu 
the form of a finger, and which in fact anſwers all the pur- 
poles of one; for, With the reſt of the extremity of the 
trunk, it is capable of atſuming different forms at will, and 
conſequently ot being adapted to the minuteſt objects. By 
means of this che elephant can take a pin from the ground, 
untie the knots of a rope, unlock a door, and even write 
with a pen. I have myſelf teen,” ſays Xlian, an ele- 
phant writing Latin characters on a board, in a very orderly 
manner, his keeper only ſthewing him the figure of each 
letter. While thus employed, the eyes might be obſerved 
ſcudiouſly caſt down upon the writing, and exhibiting an 
appearance of great fill and cendition.” It ſometimes. 
happens that the object is too large for the trunk to oralp ; 
in ſuch a caic the elephant makes uſe of another expedient 
as admirable as any of the former. It applies the extre- : 
mity of the trunk to the ſurface of the object, and, fucking 
up its breath, lifts and ſuſtains ſuch a weight as the air 8 
that caſe is capable of keeping ſuſpended. | 
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But though the elephant is thus admir: ibly fapplied by 
its trunk, yet, with reſpect to the reſt of its conformation, 
it is unwieldy and helpleſs. The neck is io ſhort that it 
can {carcely turn the head, and muſt wheel round in order 
to diicover an enemy from behind. The hunters that attack 
it upon that quarter generally thus eſcape the effects of its 
indignation, and find time to renew their aſſaults while the 
elephant is turning to ſace them. The legs are indeed not fo 
flexible as the neck, yet they are very ſtiff, and bend 
not without difficulty. "thoſe before ſeem to be longer 
thun the hinder; but, upon being meaſured, are found to be 
ſomething ſhorter. The joints, by which they bend, are 
nearly in the middle, like the knee of a man; and the great 
bulk which they are to ſupport makes their flexure un- 
gainly. While the elephant is young, it bends the legs to 
lie down or to riſe; but when it grows old or fickly this is 
not performed without human afftiftance : and it becomes, 
conſequently, fo junconvenient, that the animal chooſes to 
ſieep ſtanding. The feet, upon which theſe maſſy columns 
are ſupported, form a baſe ſcarcely broader than the legs 
they ſuſt2in. They are divided into five toes, which are 
covered beneath the ſkin, and none of which appear to the 
eye; a kind of protuberance like claws are only obſerved, 
which vary in number from three to five. The apparent 
claws vary ; the internal toes are conſtantly the ſame. The 
ſole of the foot is furniſhed with a ſkin as thick and hard as 
horn, and which completely covers the whole under part of 
the foot. : 

To the reſt of the elephant's incumbrances may be added 
its enormous tuſks, which are unſerviceable for chewing, 
and are only weapons of defence. Theſe, as the animal 
grows old, become ſo heavy, that it is ſometimes obliged to 

make holes in the walls of its {tall to reſt them in, aka eale 
itſelf of the fatigue of their ſupport. It is well known to 
what an amazing ſize theſe tuſks grow; they are two in 
number, proceeding from the upper jaw, and are ſometimes 
found above fix fect long. Some have ſuppoſed them to be 
rather the horns than the teeth of this animal ; but, beſides 
their greater ſimilitude to bone than to horn, they have been 
indiſputably found to grow from the upper jaw, and not 


from 
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from the frontal bones, as ſome have thought proper to 
aſſert. Some alſo have aſſerted, that theſe tuſks are ſhed in 
the ſame manner as the ſtag ſheds its horns; but it is very 
probable, from their ſolid Cane and n their acci- 


dental defects, which often appears to be the effect of a flow 


decay, that they are as fixt as the teeth of other animals are 
generally found to be. Certain it is, that the elephant never 
ſheds them in a domeſtic ſtate, but keeps them till they be- 
come inconvenient and cumbrous to the laſt degree. An 
account of uſes to which theſe teeth are applied, and the 
manner of chooſing the beſt ivory, belongs rather to a hiſ- 
tory of the arts than of nature. 

This animal is equally ſingular in other parts of its con- 
formation; the lips and the | tongue in other creatures ſerve ' 
to ſuck up and direct their drink or their food; but in the 
elephant they are totally inconvenient for ſuch purpoſes; 
and it not only gathers its food with its trunk, but ſupplies 
itſelf with water by the ſame means. When it eats hay, it 
takes up a ſmall whiſp of it with the trunk, turns and ſhapes. 
it with that inſtrument for ſome time, and then directs it 
into the mouth, where it is chewed by the great grinding 
teeth, that are large in proportion to the bulk of the animal. 
This packet, when chewed, is ſwallowed, and never rumi= 
nated again as in cows or ſheep, the ſtomach and inteſtines ' 
of this creature more reſembling thoſe of a horfe. Its man- 
ner of drinking is equally extraordinary. For this purpoſe 
the elephant dips the end of its trunk into the water, and 
ſucks up. juſt as much as fills that great fleſhy tube com- 
pletely. It then lifts up its head with the trunk full, and 
turning the point into its mouth, as if it intended to-fwallow 
trunk and all, it drives the point below the opening of the 
wind-pipe. The trunk being in this poſition, and {till full 
of water, the elephant then blows ſtrongly into it at the 
other end, which forces the water it contains into the 
throat, down which it is heard to pour with a loud gurgling 
noiſe, which continues till the whole is blown down. 

The hide of the elephant is as remarkable as any other 
part. It is not covered over with hair as in the generality 
of quadrupeds, but is nearly bare. Here and there indeed 
a few briſtles are ſeen growing in the ſcars and wrinkles of 
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the body, and very thinly ſcattered over the reſt of the ſkin ; 
but in general the head is dry, rough, and wrinkled, and 
reſembling more the bark of an old tree than the ſkin of 
an animal. This grows thicker every year; and, by a con- 
ſtant addition of ſuſtance, it at length contracts that diſ- 
order well known by the name of the elephantiaſis, gr Ara- 
bian leproſy ; a diſeaſe to which man, as well as the ele- 
phant, is often ſubject. In order to prevent this, the Indians 
rub the elephant with oil, and frequently bathe it to pre- 
ſerve its phancy. To the inconveniences of this diſorder is 
added another, ariſing from the great ſenſibility of thoſe 
parts that are not callous. Upon theſe the flies ſettle in 


great abundance, and torment this animal unceaſingly: to 


remedy which the elephant tries all its arts; uſes not only 
its tail and trunk in the natural manner to keep them off, 
but even takes the branch of a tree, or a bundle of hay, to 
ſtrike them off with. When this fails, it often gathers up 
the duſt with its 'trunk, and thus covers all the ſenſible 
places. In this manner it has been ſeen to duſt itſelf ſeveral 
times a day, and particularly upon Jeaving the bath. 
Water is as neceſſary to this animal as food itſelf. When 
in a ſtate of nature the elephant rarely quits the banks of the 
river, and often ſtands in water up to the belly. In a ſtate 
of ſervitude the Indians take equal care to provide a proper 
fupply ; they wath it with great addreſs; they give it all the 
conveniences for lending alldnince to itſelf; they ſmooth 
the ſkin with a numies-fione; and then rub it over with 
oils, eſſences, and odours. 
It is not to be wondered at that an animal furniſhed with 
fo many various. advantages, both of ſtrength, ſagacity, 
and obedience, ſhould be taken into the "eo? i 'of man. 
We accordingly find that the elephant, from time immemo- 
rial, has been employed either for the purpoſes of labour, 
of war, or of oſtentation; to increaſe the grandeur of eaſtern 
princes, or to extend their dominions, But though theſe 
animals are moſt plentiful in Atrica, it is only in Aſia that 
the greateſt elephants are found, and rendered ſubſervient 
to human command. In Africa the largeſt do not exceed 
ten feet high; in Aſia they are found from ten to fifteen. 
Their price increaſes in proportion to their ſize; and when 


they 


* 
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they exceed a certain bulk, like jewels, their value then riſes 
as the fancy is pleaſed to eſtimate. 

The largeſt are entirely kept for the ſervice of princes, 
and are maintained with the utmoſt magnificence, and at 
the greateſt expence. The uſual colour of the elephant is 
a duſky black, but ſome are ſaid to be white; and the 
price of one of theſe is ineſtimable. Such a one is pecu- 
liarly appropriated for the monarch's own riding; he is 
kept in a palace, attended by the nobles, and almoſt adored 
by the people. Some have ſaid that theſe white elephants' 
are larger than the reſt; others aſſert that they are leſs; and 
others {ill entirely doubt their exiſtence. 

As the art of war is but very little improved in Afia; 
there are few princes of the eaſt who do not procure and 
maintain as many elephants as they are able, and place 
great confidence on their aſſiſtance in an engagement. For 
this purpoſe they are obliged to take them wild in their na- 


tive foreſts, and tame them; for the elephant never breeds 


in a ſtate of ſervitude; and though he has been reduced 
under the obedience of man for ages, the duration of preg 
nancy in the female ſtill remains a ſecret. Ariſtotle, indeed, 
aſſerts, that ſhe goes two years with young; that ſhe conti- 
nues to ſuckle her young tor three years, and that ſhe brings 
forth hut one at a time. From authorities equally doubtful 
we learn, that the little one is about as large as a wild boar the 
inſtant it is brought forth; that its tuſks do not yet appear; 
but that all the reft of its tceth are apparent; that, at the 
age of ſix months, it is as large as an ox, and its tuſks 
Pretty well grown; and that it continues, in this manner, 
for near chirty years advancing to maturity. In order to 
take them wild in the woods, a ſpot of ground is fixed 
upon, which is ſurrounded with a ſtrong palliſade. This 
is made of the thickeſt and the ſtrongeſt trees; and ſtrength 
ened by croſs bars, which give firmneſs to the whole. The 
poſts are fixed at ſuch diſtances from each other, that a man 
can eaſily paſs between them, there being only one great 
paſſage left open, through which an elephant can eaſily 
come; and which is to commived as to ſhut behind as ſoon 
as the beaſt is entered. To draw him into this incloſure, it 
is n. firlt to find him out in the woods; E 
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| male elephant is conducted along into the heart of the fo- 
ö reſt, where it is obliged by its keeper to cry out for the ger 
| male. The male very readily anſwers the cry, and haſtens att, 
ö to join her: which the keeper perceiving, obliges her to re- ob! 
9 treat, ſtill repeating the ſame cry, until ſhe leads the animal tit 
into the incloſure already deſcribed, which ſhuts the mo- its 
ment he is entered. Still, however, the female proceeds df 
calling and inviting, while the male proceeds forward in ap 
the incloſure, which grows narrower all the way, and until in 
the poor animal finds himſelf completely ſhut up, without: an 
the power of either advancing or retreating ; the female, in. Ci] 
| the mean time, being let out by a private way, which ſhe ſee 
has been previouſly accuſtomed to. The wild elephant, an 
upon ſeeing himſelf entrapped in this manner, inſtantly at- its 
tempts to uſe violence. In the mean time the hunters, th 
having fixed him with cords, attempt to ſoften his indigna- th 
tion, by throwing buckets of water upon him in great. It 
quantities, rubbing the body with leaves, and pouring. pl 
oil down his ears. Soon atter two tame elephants are C 
| brought, a male and a female, that careſs the indignant- le 
Þ animal with their trunks, while they ſtill continue pouring th 
bf water to refreſh it. At laſt a tame elephant is brought for- P. 

. ward, of that number which is employed in inſtructing the 
= new. comers, and an officer riding upon it, in order to thew: n 
1 the late captive that it has nothing to fear, The hunters 10 
; then open the incloſure, and, while this creature leads the ti 
captive along, two more are joined on either fide of it, and q 
theſe compel it to ſubmit. It is then tied by cords to a 0 
j maſſy pillar provided for that purpoſe, and ſuffered to re- It 
| | main in that poſition for about a day and a night, until its- f 
i} indignation is wholly ſubſided. The next day it begins to n 
be fomewhat ſubmiſhve; and, in a fortnight, is completely k 
tamed like the reſt, The females are taken when accom- x 
panying the males; they often come into theſe incloſures, t 
and ſhortly after ſerve as decoys to the reſt. But this me- 1 
thod of taking the elephant differs, according to the abilities \ 
cf.the hunter; the negroes of Africa, who hunt this animal 


merely tor its fleſh, are content to take it in pittalls; and 
often to purſue it in. the defiles of a mountain, where it ca- 
not eaſily turn, and fo wound it from behind till it falls. t 
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The elephant, when once tamed, becomes the moſt 
gentle and obedient of all animals. It ſoon conceives an 
attachment for the perſon that attends it, carefles him, 
obeys him, and ſeems to anticipate his deſires. In a ſhort 
time it begins to comprehend ſeveral of the figns made to 
it, and even the different ſounds of the voice; it perfectly 
diſtinguiſhes the tone of command from that of anger or 
approbation, and it acts accordingly. lt is ſeldom deceived 
in its maſter's voice; it receives his orders with attention, 
and executes them with prudence, eagerly, yet without pre- 
cipitation. All its motions are regulated; and its actions 
ſeem to partake of its magnitude, being grave, majeſtic, |. 
and ſecure, It is quickly taught to kneel down to receive 
its rider; it carefles thoſe it knows with its trunk; with 
this it ſalutes ſuch as it is ordered to diftinguiſh, and with 
this, as with a hand, it helps to take up a part of its load, 
It ſuffers itſelf to be arrayed in harneſs, and ſeems to take a 
pleaſure in the finery of its trappings. It draws either cha- 
riots, cannon, or ſhipping, with ſurpriſing ſtreagth and per- 
ſeverance; and this with. a ſeeming ſatisfaction, provided 
that it is not beaten without a cauſe, and that its maſter ap 
pears pleaſed with its exertions. 

The elephant's conductor is uſually mounted upon its 
neck, and makes uſe of a rod of iron to guide it, which 1s 
ſometimes pointed, and at others bent into a hook. With 
this the animal is ſpurred forward, when dull or diſobe- 
dient ; but, in general, a word 1s ſufficient to put the gentle 
creature into motion, eſpecially when it is acquainted with 
its conductor. This acquaintance is often perfectly neceſ- 
ſary; for the elephant frequently takes ſuch an affection to 
its keeper, that it will obey no other; and it has been 
known to die for grief, when, in ſome ſudden fit of mad- 
neſs, it has killed its conductor. We are told that one of 
theſe, that was uſed by the French forces in India for draws: 
ing their cannon, was promited, by the conductor, a re- 
ward for having pertormed iome painful iervice; but, be- 
ing diſappointed of its expectations, it flew him in a fury. 
The conductor's wife, who was a ſpectator of this ſhocking 
{cene, could not reſtrain her madneſs and deſpair; but run- 
ning with her two cluldren in her arms, threw them at the 

elephant's 
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elephant's feet, crying out, that ſince it bad killed her huſ- e : 
band, it might kill her and her children alſo. The ele- T 
phant ſeeing the children at his feet, inſtantly topped, and WW can, 
moderating its fury, took up the eldeſt with its trunk, and FI 
placing him upon its neck, adopted him for its conductor, thay 
and obeyed him ever after with great punctuality. ab 
But it is not for Erawing burthens alone that the elephants oath 
are ſerviceable in war; they are often brought into the 1 
ranks, and compelled to fight in the moſt dangerous parts hi 
of the field of battle. There was a time, indeed, in India, lop. 
when they were more uſed in war than at preſent: when whi 
led into the field of battle, they are armed before with coats 1 
of mail, and loaded on the back each with a ſquare tower, oe 
containing from five combatants to ſeven. Upon its neck —_ 
fits the conductor, who goads the animal into the thickeſt By 
Tanks, and encourages it to increaſe the devaſtation ; where- Goa 
ever 1t goes nothing can withſtand its fury; it levels the the 
ranks with its immenſe bulk, flings ſuch as oppoſe it into per 
the air, or cruſhes them to death under its feet. In the fer 
mean time thoſe who are placed upon its back combat «s 8 
from an eminence, and fling down their weapons with FE 
double force, their weight being added to their velocity. 3 
Nothing, therefore, can be more dreadful or more irre- ahi 
fiſtible than ſuch a moving machine to men unacquainted _ 
with the modern arts of war; the elephant, thus armed 55 
and conducted, raging in the midſt of a field of battle, in- ni 
ſpires more terror than even thoſe machines that deſtroy at 
a diſtance, and are often moſt fatal when moſt unſeen. But in. 
this method of combating is rather formidable than eflectual: 1 
poliſhed nations have ever been victorious over thoſe femi- Fi 
barbarous troops that have called in the elephant to their ke 
aſfiſtance, or attempted to gain a victory by merely aſto- 
niſhing their oppoſers. The Romans quickly learned the PT 
art of opening their ranks to admit the elephant, aHd thus: fr 
ſeparating it from aſſiſtance, quickly compelled its con- 
ductors to calm the animal's fury, and. to ſubmit, It th 
ſometimes alſo happened that the elephant became impa- 4 
tient of control, and, inſtead of obeying its conductor, 1 
turned upon thoſe forces it was employed to aſſiſt. In 


either caſe there was a great deal of preparation to very 
little: 


uſe 


le- 
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üttle effect; for a ſingle elephant is known to conſume as 
much as forty men in a day. 

The ſtrength of an elephant is equal to its bulk, for it 
can, with great caſe, draw a load that fix horſes could not 
remove: it can readily carry upon its back three or four 
thouſand weight; upon its tuſks alone it can ſupport near a 
thouſand : its force may alſo be eſtimated from the velocity 
of its motion, compared to the mals of its body. It can go, 
in its ordinary pace, as faſt as a horſe at an eaſy trot; and, 
when puſhed, it can move as ſwiftly as a horſe at full gal- 
lop. It can travel with eaſe fifty or ſixty miles a day; and 
when hard preſſed, almoſt double that diſtance. It may be 
heard trotting on at a great diſtance; it is eaſy alſo to fol- 
low it by the track, which is deeply impreſſed on the 
ground, and from lifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, 

In India they are alſo put to other very diſagreeable of- 
fices; for in ſome courts of the more barbarous princes, 
they are uſed as executioners; and this horrid taſk they 
perform with creat dexterity : with their trunks they are 
ſeen to break every limb of the criminal at the word of 
command; they fometimes trample him to death, and 
ſometimes impale him on their enormous tuſks, as directed. 
In this the elephant is rather the ſervant of a cruel maſter 


than a voluntary tyrant, ſince no other animal of the foreſt 


is ſo naturally benevolent and gentle; equally mindful of 
benefits as ſenfible of neglect, he contracts a friendſhip for 
his. keeper, and obeys him even beyond his capacity. 

In India, where they were at one time employed in launch- 
ing ſhips, a particular elephant was directed to force a very 
large veſſel into the water: the work proved ſuperior to its 
ſtrength, but not to its endeavours; which, however, the 
keeper affected to deſpiſe, ** Take away, ſays he, that 
lazy beaſt, and bring another better fitted for ſervice.“ 
The poor animal inſtantly upon this redoubled its efforts, 
fractured its ſcull, and died upon the ſpot. 

In Deili an elephant, paſſing along the ftreets, put his 
trunk into a taylor's ſhop, where ſeveral people were at 
work. One of the perſons of the ſhop, deſirous of ſome 
amuſement, pricked the animal's trunk with his needle, 
and ſeemed highly delighted with this iis ht puniſhment. 

The 
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The elephant, however, paſſed on without any immediate 
ſigns of reſentment; but coming to a puddle of dirty 
water, he filled his trunk, returned to the ſhop, and ſpurted 
the contents over all the finery upon which the taylors were 
then employed. 
An elephant in Adſmeer, which often paſſed through the 
bazar or market, as he went by a . ertain he: eee al- 
ways received from her a mouthful of greens. Being one 
day ſeized with a periodical fit of madneſs, he broke his 
fetters, and, running through the market, put the crowd 
to flight, and, among others, this woman, who, in her 
haſte, forgot a little child at her ſtall. The elephant recol- 
lecting the ſpot where his benefactreſs was accuſtomed to 
ſit, took up the infant gently in his trunk, and conveyed it 
to a place of ſafety. 
At the Cape of Good Hope it is Ser to hunt thoſe 
animals for the ſake of their teeth. Three horſemen, well 
mounted, and armed with Jances, attack the elephant aiter- 


nately, each relieving the other, as they ſee their companion, 


pPreſſed, till the beaſt is ſubdued. Three Dutchmen, bro- 
thers, who had made large fortunes by this buſineſs, deter- 
mined to retire to Europe, and enjoy the fruits of their la- 
bours; but they reſolved, one day before they went, to 
have a laſt chace, by way of amuſement : they met with 
their game, and began their attack in the vſual man- 
ner; but, unfortunately, one of their horſes falling, hap - 
pened to fling his rider; the enraged elephant inſtantly 
ſeized the unhappy buntſman with his trunk, flung him up 
to a vaſt height. in the air, and received him upon one of 
his tuſks as he fell; 
two brothers, as if it were with an ape of revenge and in- 
ſalt, held out to them the impaled wretch, writhing i in'the 
agonies of death. 

"The teeth of the elephant are N produces the great 
enmity between him and mankind; but whether they are 
ſhed, like the horns of the deer, or whether the animal is 
killed to obtain them, is not yet perfectly known. All we 
have as yet certain, is, that the natives of Africa, whence 


S200) our ivory comes, aſſure us, that they find the 
greateſt rt of it in their ones 3 nor would, ſay they, the 
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teeth of an elephant recompenſe them for their trouble and 
danger in killing it : notwithſtanding, the elephants which 
are tamed by man are never Lag to ſhed their tuſks ; 


and, from the hardneſs * of their ſubſtance, they ſeem no 


way analogous to deer's horns. 5 
The teeth of the elephant are very often found in a foſſile 
ſtate, Some years ago two great grinding- teeth, and part 


of the tuſk of an elephant, were diſcovered, at the depth of 


forty-two yards, in a lead-mine in Flintſhire, 

The tuſks of the mammouth, ſo often found foffile in Si- 
beria, and which are converted to the purpoſes of ivory, 
are generally ſuppoſed to belong to the clep! hant: however, 
the animal muſt have been much lar ger in that country 
than it is found at preſent, as thoſe tuſks are often known 
to weigh four hundred pounds; winle thoſe that come from 
Africa n exceed two hundred and fiſty. Theſe enor- 
mous tuſks are found lodged in the ſandy banks of the Si- 
berian rivers; and the natives pretend that they belong to 
an animal which is four times as large as the elephant. 

here have lately been diſcovered ſeveral enormous ſkele- 
tons, five or fix feet beneath the ſurface, on the banks of the 

hio, not remote from the river Miume in America, ſeven 
hundred miles from the ſea-coaſt. Some of the tuſks are 
near ſeven feet long; one foot nine inches in circumference 
at the baſe, and one foot near the point; the cavity at the 
root or baſe nineteen inches deep. Befides their fize there 
are yet other differences: the tuſts of the true elephant 
have ſometimes à very light lateral bend; theſe have a 
larger twiit, or ſpiral curve, towards the N end: but 
the creat and ſpecific difference conſiſts in the ſhape of the 
grinding-teeth, which, in theſe newly found, are fathioned 
like the teeth of a carnivorous animal; not flat and ribbed 
tranfveriely on their ſurface, like thoſe of the modern ele- 
plant, but furniſhed with a double row of high and conie 
proceſſes, as if intended to maſticate, not to grind their 
food. A third difference is in the thigh bone, ee is of 
a great diſproportionable thickneſs to that ot the elephant; 
and haus alſo iome other anatomical variations. Theſe forlile 
bones have been allo found in Peru and the Brazils; and, 
hen, cut and poliſhed by the workers in ivory, appear, in 
Vor. III. 95 evexy 


phant; and differing from it in being carnivorous, But as 
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every reſpect, ſimilar, It is the opinion of Doctor Hunter 
that they muſt have belonged to a larger animal than the ele- 


yet this formidable creature has evaded our ſearch; and if, 
indeed, ſuch an anima! exiſts, it is happy for man that it 
keeps at a diſtance; ſince what ravage might not be expect- 
ed from a creature, endued with more than the ſtrength of 
the elephant, and all the rapacity of the tiger! 
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THE LIFE OF ANN BAYNARD. 


HIS learned and excellent woman was born at Preſton 
in Lancaſhire, in the year 1672. She was the only 


child of Dr. Edward Baynard, a reſpectable and ingenious 


phyſician, who, obſerving her uncommon genius, beſtowed 
upon her a liberal education, which ſhe improved to the 
nobleſt purpoſe. Her acquaintance with the Latin and 


Greek claſſics was intimate and extenſive; and ſhe wrote 


ſeveral pieces in the former language which were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their purity and elegance. With the works of 
St. Chryſoſtom, one of the fineſt and moſt difficult of the 


Greek fathers, ſhe was very familiar. Dr. Baynard was 


greatly attached to the mathematical ſciences, particularly 
aſtronomy, and from him ſhe acquired a conſiderable 
knowledge of that ſublime ftudy, which, as ſhe had the no- 
bleſt ſentiments of religion, ſerved to heighten Nr love and 
admiration of the great Creator. 

With all theſe various and ſolid endowments, ſhe poſ- 
ſefled an extraordinary degree of humility, and would often 
ſay, in the devout language of the a; poſtle, „ count all 
things but loſs for the excellency of the knowledge of Jeſus 
Chriſt my Lord,” in which ſuperior wiſdom the was alſo no 
mean proficient. 

How truly beautiful do eminent learning and genius ap- 
pear when thus ſanctioned by a pious diſpoſition! This 
Was ſrikingly exemplified in the excellent young lady of 
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whom we are now ſpeaking, it being her ordinary obſerva- 
tion, that human learning was worth nothing, unleſs as 
an handmaid it led to the knowledge of Chris revealed in 
the Golpel, as our only Lord and Saviour.” 

Some other judicious remarks of her's have been pre- 
ſerved, and while they evince the brightneſs of her under- 
ſtanding, they ſhew no lels an extraordinary ſpirit of humi- 
lity. ** What avails,”' the would tay, © Solomon's {kill in 
all the works of Nature, if by them we are not brought to 
ſee the God of Nature? What is it to be ſo {ſkilful in aſtro- 
nomy, or the knowledge of the heavens, as that we can 
foretell things to come | 1. e. eclipſes of the celeſtial bodies 
and returns of comets] if we never ſtudy by our holy prac- 
tice to arrive at thoſe bleſſed regions? What is it to be ſo 
ſkilful in arithmetic, as that we can divide and ſubdivide to 


the ſmalleſt fractions, it, as God hath revealed unto us in 


his holy word, we do not / {cars to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unts his aviſciom £ What is it for a phyſi- 
cian to be ſo ſkilful in foreſeeing and preventing the diſeaſes 
of the body, if, as God hath revealed unto him, he knows 
not where to find that 6alm of Gilead, the wine and oil of 
that Samaritan, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to pour into the teſ= 
tered wounds of his own ſoul and conſcience ??? | 
As further evidences of her great piety, ſhe eee at- 
tended on public worſhip 5 the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, never abſenting herſelf from the houſe of God, ex- 
cept in the caſe of ſickneſs, with which at the cloſe of her 
life ſhe was much afflicted. Nor were her private devo- 
tions leſs regular than thoſe which were public, and ſhe 
eagerly embraced every opportunity of retirement, that the 
might have the better intercourſe with heaven, as knowing 
that the ſureſt way of overceming the world, and living 
above it, was to withdraw herſelf occaſionally from it. No- 
thing, indeed, is fo well calculated to fit us for the focal 
duties and the right conduct of life, as ſeaſons of retirement 
This has been the practice 
of the beſt and wiſeſt perſons in all ages and of all coun- 
tries. It was the cuſtom of the patriarch Iſaac, we are 


told, “ to go out into the field to meditate, that by con- 


templating "the works of Nature without interruption, he 
D 2 might 
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might have his mind compoſed and elevated to the Author 
of all things. Our bleſſed Saviour was much in the habit 
of retirement, when he could properly withdraw trom the 
multitude; and herein he has been followed by genuine 
Chriſtians in every period. The pious young lady, whoſe 
pattern we are now recommending, at an age when moſt of 
her ſex indulge themſelves in all the gaiety and folly of the 
world, courted privacy and folitude, that ſhe might culti- 
vate her underſtanding, and have her mind fitted for eter- 
nity. | 
We ſhould not do juſtice to her character were we to paſs 
over her diſpoſition to charity, Her bounty, indeed, could 
not be large as to the extent and quantity of it, becauſe her 
circumſtances were contracted ; but it was truly fo, conſi- 
dering the cheerfulneſs with which ſhe beſtowed her alms 
upon dittreſfed objects, and the ſtraitneſs to which the often 
reduced herſelf, thut the might relieve the wants of others, 
It was likewiſe her cuſtom, whatever her allowance might 
be, to ſet apart a certain portion of it for pious and bene- 
volent uſes. But her charity did not ſtop here, or confine 
itſelf to the bodily wants of mankind, for, knowing the in- 
eſtimable worth of the human foul, ſhe felt a generous con- 
cern and pious grief at the errors, follies, and vices of the 


age, and her mind was greatly duſtreſſed at the bad cpnduct 


of many, of thoſe who had called themſelves Chriſtians. 
For young perſons ſhe had a moſt tender regard, and was 
very deſirous of leading all whom ſhe knew into the ſame 
Honourable and righteous path in which ſhe herſelf walked 
with ſo much Juſtre. But there was nothing formal, au- 
ſtere, or forbidding in her converfation and behaviour; for 
true reiigion is cheerful and exhilarating, and“ wiſdom's 
ways are thoſe of pleaſantneſs and peace.“ She recom- 
mended learning and picty to others by the ſweetneſs of her 
temper, and the condeicending attability of her diſcourſe 
and behaviour. The miniſter who preached her funeral 
lermon, and from which difcourſe the principal part of this 
imperfect ſcetch is extracted, has given the following inte- 
reſting account of her laſt obſervations. ** That I may not 
be thought to flouriſh,” ſays he, “be pleaſed to under- 
ſtand that the defired me, on her death-bed, that I would 
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The Life of Ann Baynard. ' = 
exhort all young people to the ſtudy of wiſdom and know- 
ledge, as. the means to improve their virtue, and bring 
them to the trueſt happineſs; and this, I think, I cannot 
do better than in the words which were te, n from her own 
mouth, juſt upon her departure, when her foul was hover- 
ing upon her lips, ready to take wing for that other world. 
Her words were theſe, which were faithfully penned down, 
and delivered into my own hands. f 

„ deſiie, ſays ihe, ** that all young people may be 
exhorted to the practice of virtue, and to increaſe their 
knowledge by the ſtudy of philoſophy; and more eſpe- 
cially to read the great book of nature, wherein they may 
ſee the wiſdom and power of the great Creator in the order 
of the univerſe, and in the production and preſervation of 
all taings. It will fix in tzeir minds a love to fo much 
perfection, frame a divine idea, and an awful regard of 
God, which will heighten devotion, lower the ſpigit of- 
pride, and give an habit and diſpofition to his ſervice. It 
will make us tremble at folly and profaneneſs, and com- 
mand reverence and proſtration to his great and holy 
name. | 

That women,“ 2 ſne, are capable of ſuch im- 
provements as w: better their judgments and underſtand- 
ings, is palt all ez would they but ſet to it in earneſt, 
and ſpend but half of that time in ſtudy and thinking, 
which they do in viſits. vanity, and folly, It would intro- 
duce a coinpoſure of mind, and lay a ſolid bats and ground- 
work for wiſdom and knowledge, by which they would be 
better enabled to ſerve God, and help their neighbours,” 

After giving this account, and reporting this valuable ad- 


vice, the author of the diſcourſe exprefies his regret at not 


baving bad a Jarger acquaintance with her: 1 ſhould: 
then,“ ſays he, have learned much more from her; 1 
ſhould, as the wiſe man ſpeaks of witdom in general, have 
attended to her wildom, and bowed my ear to her under- 
ſtanding.” 

It might ſeem a. misfortune. to the world that a perſon 
of fol gifts and virtues ſhould be ſnatched off in the 
prime of: life; but the ways of Providence are inſeru- 


table. Her example, however, 1s left upon record, and 


To D3 we 
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we truſt that many of our young readers will be ſtimulated 
by it to ſtudy the ways of wiſdom and holineſs, that their 
memories may, in like manner, be bleſſed by poſterity. 

She died at Bgrnes, in Surry, June 12th, 1697; and lies 
buried in the #Arch-yard of that pariſh, under a monu— 
ment, which bears the following inſcription : 


Ann Baynard obuit 
Jun. 12. Ann: ZEtat; ſuæ 25 
Chriſti 1697 : 
O mortales ! quotus quiique veſtrum cogitat, 
Ex hoc momento pendet æternitas. 


That 1 is, 


Ann Baynard died on the 12th of June, in the 2 An year of her 
age, and of, Chritt 1697, 
Mortals! how few ama your race, 
Bare given this thought its weight; 
That on this flenger moment hangs 
Your everlaſting ſtate ! 


—— 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND Cus- 
TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF JAPAN. 


(Conclude. from page 361. vol. II. ) 


 LTHOUGH the Chineſe affirm that Japan was peo- 

pled from their country, yet the language of the iſland 

is perfectly diſtinct from that of the continent; neither 
have the written characters of the Chineſe any reſemblance 
to thoſe made uſe of by the inhabitants of Ja pan. There is, 
however, a certain mode of Writing which is common to 
the ſtudious and learned of 0 king, Japan, Korea, and 
Tonquin. In this character their books of learning and 
ſcience are written, which are read and underſtood by each 
of the four nations; and it ſeems to approach to a general 
language, which has been ſo long and earneſtly ſought after 
by Europeans without ſucceſs. They write with pencils; ; 
and a perſon who can contract much matter into a ſmall 

ſpace is greatly eſteemed ame them; for ſuch are em- 
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ployed to write letters and petitions to perſons of rank and 

diſtinction. In their calculations they uſe ſmall pellets 
ſtuck upon little ſticks upon a board; with theſe they per- 
form the fundamental rules of arithmetic with facility and 
a great degree of certainty. 

1 hey LEG a variety of books and ws libraries, though 
the great maſs of the people are extremely illiterate. The 
diari, or ſpiritual emperor, compiles the annals of the coun- f 
try. The other books are chiefly written by himſelf or his 
lords and gentlemen, who are honoured with titles accord- 
ing to their reſpective merit, without any regard to heredi- 
tary diſtinctions: and it ſometimes happens that perſons of 
the higheſt rank are by their weakneſs and folly degraded 
and treated with contempt. Theſe grandees have no con- 
nection with the interior claſſes of the people; their dwel- 
lings join each other, but are completely detached from 

thoſe inhabited by the vulgar. Many of them, indeed, 
eſteem themſelves more noble than the emperor himſelf, and 
are dignified with higher and more honourable titles than 
their ſovereign. 

'The ſuprerae magiſtrate of Japan is ſtyled emperor, with 
reſpect to a number of kings and princes who are ſubject to 
him. He is ſovereign lord and owner of all the land, and 
has the power of puniſhing his offending lords and princes, 
either by baniſhment or death, xceordive to his own plea- 
ſure. Jeddo, the imperial city where . majeſty reſides, is 
the metropolis of Japan, and is about nine miles in length 
and fix in breadth. The city is entirely open on all ſides; 
but the“ palace, the circuit of which is about fix miles in 
length, is ſtrongly fortified, and encompaſſed with three 
moats and three counterſcarps. Within the firſt circum- 
ference is the habitation of the emperor, beautified and 
adorned with great ſplendor, and containing the dwellings 
of his women. The ſecond circumference is inhabited by 
the princes of the blood and thoſe of his council. The third 
is the reſidence of the ſeveral kings, dukes, and lords of 
Japan. The chieſs of lefler note have their houſes without 
the third round, each being fitted up according to the dig- 
nity and wealth of the owners; almoſt all of them are 
gilt, ſo chat the whole edifice appears at a diſtance not un- 
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like what we may conceive the appearance of a mountain of 


gold would he. 

The court, though very extenſive, ſcems too ſmali for the 
numbers of the nobles who daily crowd to re- 
ſpecs to the emperor. Wen he goes out, hans a compar 


med with a great number of lords and perions of high 


rank, who alſo excel in ſcience or the fine arts. I hete are 
followed by the life-gund, who are perſons of quality, but 


being natural children t Kings and princes, are incapable 
of ſucceeding to the crown. After theſe iollow the ſecond 


life-guard, contifcing of {cyeral thouſands, one-half of which 
goes on about the Giſtance of halte cannon-ſhot before bis 
majeity, and the remainder follows at about the fame dit- 
tance behind. The toldier: are all admirably trained: they 


are all clothed in black ſilk, and march with ſo much order, 


that not an individual is ever feen out of his place, and with 
ſuch ſilence, that a ſingle word is not to be heard. Nor do 
the citizens dare to move their hs when the emperor paſſes 


by : nothing 1s then to be head but the ruitling of men 


and horſes. The ſtreets are, at fuch times, made very clean, 


ftrewed with ſand, and ſprinkled with water. The doors are: 


all open, yet no per ſon is permitted to look out of them_or 


from the windows, all muſt keep concealed within their 


houſes, unleis ſuch as will kneet upon mats before them. 
The imperial treaſures conſiſt of ſilver and gold, packed in 
eheſts, each weighing about eighty pounds: theſe are 
placed in the ſeveral towers of his caitles, with legacies, 
writings, &c. This vaſt treafuze is continually accumu- 
lating x for the revenue of two or three months 1 in, in Japan, 
equal to the whole annual expenditure... 


The ſenators and miniſters of ſtate come daily to court, 


and diſpatch all public affairs by the emperor's directions. 


Theſe are maintained at -a very conſiderable expence, and 


receive great honour and reſpect from inferior princes and 
lords. Their authority and power depend upon. the em- 


peror's pleaſure; and though all the affairs of the kingdom 


paſs through their hands, yet they never venture to propoſe 
any advice. but that which they know will, be agreeable | to 
the prince. 


The revenues of theſe commanding lords are very great, 


but 
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but only in proportion to their expences; for they are 
obliged, however diſtant from the court, to reſide ſix 
months every year in the city of Jeddo, to wait on the em- 
peror. Their mode of travelling is exceedingly expenſive, 
on account of the numerous trains which follow them, 
which varies according to the rank of the lord; thoſe of the 
loweſt ſtation ſeldom travel with leſs than three hundred 
perſons: and there are inſtances in which a ſingle noble is 
attended on his journey to and from the court by five or 
fix thouſand dependants. Theſe they elothe and maintain 
in a ſumptuous manner. Beſides theſe expences, which are 
very conſiderable, thoſe of erecting public buildings, mak- 
ing high- roads, channels, caſtles, &c. are divided amongſt 
the lords attending the court. When the principal lords 
build new palaces for themſelves, beſides the ordinary gates 
and doors, they cauſe another great and ſumptuous entrance 
to be made, beautified with ſtatues; and wrought all over 
with hard wax, or Indian lac, and richly gilt. This en- 
trance being finiſhed, it is covered, to keep out the ſun and 


rain, and continues incloſed until the emperor honours the 


houſe with his preſence: and after his majeſty has paſſed 
and repaſſed the gate, it is whotly ſhut up, and never opened. 
any more, no man being eſteemed worthy to go in or out 
at the door through which the ſovereign has paſſed. 

His majeſty never pays more than one vilit to any of his. 
lords, of which three years notice is given; and during the: 
whole of this time preparations are conſtantly making with. 
great care and expence: every thing is adorned with his 
arms, and never after uſed, but preſerved with great devo- 
tion, in remembrance that the emperor did ence een 


to cat in that houſe. After the emperor has been there one 


day, the princes of the blood, his counſellors, and the kings. 
and great tords are treated with incredible magnificence for 
the next three months, 

In Japan every individual, from the emperor to the 
meaneſt gentleman, has the right of coercion over his ſub- 


Jets and ſervants, which extends to the puniſhment of 


death, When a gentleman or ſoldier is condemned to die, 
he is allowed to defiroy himſelf, whereas the citizen, mer- 
chant, and meaner perſons ſuffer by the common execu- 
x tioner. 
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tioner. Almoſt every crime, however ſmall, is puniſhed 
with death. Theft, though but to the value of a penny, 


ö hi. 
till t 


and gaming are eſteemed no leſs crimes than murder, * 
The religion of the Japaneſe is, as we have already no- Thar 
ticed, the worſhip of idols. There are ſeveral ſects, offer 
ſome of which the prieſts are not allowed to marry nor to Nan 
eat animal food; and if any one of them is found to offend calle 
in theſe reſpects, the delinquent is buried up to his middle hot | 
in the high-way, and every one that paſſes by, who is not toge 
of the rank of a gentleman, is obliged to give him a ſtroke on the 1 
the neck with a wooden ſaw. In this manner the miſerable Fare 
prieit languithes two or three days before he expires. hum 
The methods which the Portugueze formerly adopted to ner] 
propagate the chriſtian religion have given the) apaneſe the 53 
greateſt abhorrence to that ſyſtem, which they manifeſt every lan 
year by a cuſtom, well known to Enropean travellers, of of tl 
trampling on the croſs, which is deſcribed by Profeſſor Thun- and 
berg in the following words: A few days after the Japa- pulo 
nefe new year's day the horrid ceremony was performed df 6 8 þ 
trampling on ſuch images as repreſent the croſs and the 1 
Virgin Mary with the "Shit; Theſe images, which are The) 
tide of copper, are about twelve inches in length. This An 
ceremony is performed for the purpoſe of imprinting on Pete 
every one an abhorrence of the chriſtian doctrine, and cf who, 
the Portugueze, who attempted to propagate it, and at the cars 
ſame time to diſcover whether any remains of it are left in Feaſt 
any Japaneſe. The trampling is performed in ſuch places as wher 
were formerly moſt frequented by the chriſtians. In the the by 
towns of Nagaſaki it continues for four days, after which Ing t 
the images are carried to the adjacent places, and laid by dane 
till the fo! lowing year. Every one, except the governor and their 
his train, even the {ſmalleſt child, is obliged to be preſent at cir 
this ceremony. At every place overſeers are preſent, who els « 
aſſemble the people by rotation in certain houſes, calling when 
over every one by his. name in due order, and ſeeing that Suici 
every thing is duly performed. Adults walk over the : PAY 
their 


images e one fide to the other, and children in arms are 
put with their feet upon them. It is further obſervable, 
that as ſoon as the Dutch ſhips arrive at Japan, the crews 
are obliged to deliver up all their bible“ and prayer-books, 

: | which 
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which are then nailed down in a cheſt, and not returned 
till their departure. 
We ſhall cloſe this article with briefly noticing the Kurile 
Illands, and thoſe which are frequently termed the North- 
ern Archipelago.” 'The ſea which ſeparates Japan from 
Kamtſchatka contains more than twenty lands, which are 
called the Kuriles: in theſe are a variety of volcanoes and 
a1. hot ſprings. Here the empires of Ruſſia and Japan meet 
together; the northern iſles acknowledge the ſovereignty of 
the former, the ſouthern that of the latter, with whom they 
arry on ſome trade. The inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed for 
humanity and probity, are very hoſpitable, and ſhew a 
marked attention and reſpect to old age. 

The Northern Archipelago confiſts of ſeveral groupes of 
iſlands between Kamtſchatka and North America. Some 

be of theſe are inhabited only for a few months in the year, 
f and of courſe are thinly peopled, but others are pretty po- 


ed 


* 


un-: 

. pulous. The inhabitants are in general ſnort in ſtature, and 
very ſtrong and active. 

J of 


The moſt perfect equality reigns among theſe i 


Wot ſeveral families united, which torm what they call a race, 


2 who, mutually help and ſupport each other. The inhabi- 
tants of the ſame iſland account themſelves of the ſame race. 


Feaſts are common among them, and more particularly 
when the inhabitants of one ifland are viſited by thoſe of 
the others. The men of the village meet their gueſts, beat- 
1 ing their drums, and preceded by the women, who ſing and 

hich 
* AG At the concluſion of the dance the hoſts Ae up 

by 
their beſt proviſions, and invite their gueſts to partake of 


oy their f-aſts. Hunting and fiſhing "Mag the principal buſi- 
ul nels of their lives: they ſeem cool in their tempers, but 
ins when their anger is awakened they are exceedingly violent. 

1" MSuicide with theſe iſlanders, and alſo among the Japaneſ; 
zasvicide wit e R e Japaneſe, 

SW is not held in abhorrence; they frequently put an end to 

ate cheir lives with the greateſt apparent inſenſibility. 

»able, 

creus 


,00ks, 


They have neither chiefs nor ſuperiors, neither laws nor 
puniſhments. They hve together in families, and ſocieties 
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VISITS TO THE BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


FIFTH DAY. 


OME, my dear Guſtavus, let us profit by the laf 
fine days of autumn : let us once more viſit the Bo- 
5 3 Garden. We have gone through the galleries of thr 


Cabinet of Natural Hiſtory. We have ſeen the birds, in-. Par 
ſects, and quadrupeds of the moſt diſtant countries. It re. me 
mains for us to obſerve the vegetables, and theſe are cer- ut | 
tainly not the leaſt brilliant and curious part of the garden, LY 
But how is this? You are no longer ſo eager. Have yon 598 
forgotten the pleaſure that you received from the fight 0 ya 

the Menagerie?”” © On the contrary, I have this pleaſure 
Jo preſent to me, that I am ſorry to go to-day only to ſee 28 
plants. It is fo amuſing to ſee animals!“ gut we ſhal 2885 
not have quitted animals in examining plants. Plants jy 
themſelves are a kind of animals, which do not move in- * 
ö deed, but which feed, and become fathers of a numerous E yo 
[ progeny, like thoſe that move.“ „ What! really?“ Nu 
— Certainly ; or, at leaſt, if this is not exactly the truth, it 18 
j comes very near it. The root ferves, in fome meaſure, my 
| like a ſtomach to the plant, to digeſt its nouriſhment. The EP 
| bark is a {kin which covers all the veſſels. The ſtem $ the Be - 
| body of the animal, and the fap, which mounts from the ail 
root into the branches, nearly reſembles the blood which vted 
| _ circulates in'the bodies of animals. Botany, or the know- phe 
ledge of plants, is a ſcience as agreeable as any : + direg my 
| our attention to the moſt uleful ang pleaſing productions of vs. 
| nature: and if the Botanical Garden is a valuable eftabliſh- nouſ 
j ment, it is chiefly on account of the advantages which it 4 
| ofters to any perſon who would ſtudy this i{cience witl otan 
| ſucceſs. | o dra 
1 We took the road to thi Garden, proceeding wk this cflors 
- converſation on the pleaſure procured by the ſtudy of plants, cor 
Guſtavus abandoned himſelf anew to all his enthutiam. Hefe * 
promiſed himſelf a high treat in ſeeing aſſembled in the ants 
ſame incloſure the vegetables of all climates. He was par- oa 
ticularly impatlent to ice the banana, Whoſe leaves are two _ 


f | | Fe " V. 
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rards long and a foot broad; and the ſugar-cane, that pre- 
10US 8 ſo dear to all children. As we went, he aſked 
ne ſeveral queſtions concerning the antiquity of the Bota- 
ical Garden, which 1 took pleaſure in anſwering. It is 
o Henry the Fourth, ſaid I, that we owe the firſt bo- 
anical garden which ever exiſted in France. A botaniſt, 
named John Robin, was charged by him to cultivate, in a 
eparate garden, the plants brought by ſome travellers from 
America. He had intended to have this garden at Paris; 
hut he was informed that the plants would proſper better in 
more ſouthern city, and Montpelier was choſen. So in 

598 a botanical garden was made there, the care of which 
vas given to a phyſician of that city. | 
„Things are not brought to perfection all at once; and 
everal miſtakes are ſometimes neceſſary to arrive at a truth. 
t was a great miſtake to ſuppoſe that art could not reſiſt the 
nclemencies of the climate, and to overlook the advantages 
df having a botanical garden at a City like Paris, which 1s 
he centre of ſciences, and the rendezvous of learned men, 
\ccordingly, Guy de la Brofle repreſented this inconve- 
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5 iience with ſo much earneſtneſs to Louis the Thirteenth, 
8 , a at he obtained an edict, which, for the take of the health of 
* he people, and the inſtruction of medical ſtudents, decree] 


he eftabliſhment of this garden, and the neceſſary funds for 
uilding and maintaining it. This edit was ſpeedily exe- 
uted. After having properly diſpoſed ſome land fit for the 
durpoſe, plans were brought from all parts, and that with 
o much diligence and ſucceſs, that, at the end of ten years, 
uy de la Broſſe publiſhed a catalogue of more than ten 
houtand plants contained in this garden. 

It was ſoon thought that it was not ſufficient to have a 
dotameal garden; and that it would be neceflary, in order 
o draw from it all the advantages propoſed, that three pro- 
eſſors and a demonſtrator ſhould make them known, and 
liſcover their virtues and their properties. Conſequently 
ne was Charged by the government to teach the virtues of 
ants, the ſecond their component principles, and the third 
heir different preparations ; ; whilit the demonſtrator n 
point them out in the garden and the field. 

Such were the commencements of the Botanical Gar- 
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den; they languiſhed for ſome time: but Fagon, who had 
a great taſte for botany, and great zeal for the progreſs of 
the ſciences, had no ſooner the direction of it, than he con- 
ſecrated himſelf entirely to bring it to perfection. Not con- 
tent with. ſeeing in it the plants of different countries, he re. 
ſolved to go to inform himſelf in the Cevennes, on Mount 


Or, in Auvergne, in Languedoc, on the Pyrene:s, and on] 


the Alps, of their appearance and manner of growth in thoſe 
places; and ſmall as was then his fortune, he brought thence, 
at his own expence, ll the plants which he knew were 
wanting in the garden.“ | 
As J was relating theſe ea to Guſtavus, we enter- 
ed the Botanical Garden, and directed our ſteps towards the 
Labyrinth. Autumn had already begun to turn yellow, 
and diſperſe the leaves of the trees, which we perceived at a 
diſtance, but thoſe in front of us had ſuffered no decay, 
The appearance of thoſe two hills, covered with trees, 
which never loſe their verdure, has ſomething in it very 
pictureſque. The yew trees, whole branches hang in dif- 
order towards the ground; the pines, whoſe foliage whiſtles 
in the air whenever it is ſhaken by the wind; the arbor 
vitæ, whoſe mournful leaves reſemble thoſe of the cyprels; 
are all equally pleaſing to the fight and the imagination, 
. Guſtavus was particularly ſtruck with the attitude of one of 
thoſe trees, which raiſes itſelf majeſtically above all the 
others, and whoſe noble branches extend far around its co- 
loſſal trunk. He aſked me its name, That,“ replied I, 
« is the cedar of Lebanon; it holds the firſt rank among 
the largeſt vegetables. On Mount Lebanon, of which it is 
a native, this tree riſes to a prodigious height, and its trunk 
can ſcarcely be embraced by fix men, Its figure is pyrami- 
dal. It preſerves its leaves during the winter. Its branches 
fall towards the ground like a plums; and produce the 
thickeſt ſhade. Its fruit is nearly of the ſame ſhape as a fir 
cone, only it is ſmoother, more even on its ſurface, and leſs 
pointed at the extremity, Its wood is reddiſh and odori- 
ferous. There naturally exudes from it, during the heat of 


the ſummer, a gum or reſin, which the Egyptians uſe to 
embalm their dead, in order to communicate to them that 


immortality which nature has * to the wood of this 
tree. 
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tree. There are cedars one hundred and thirty feet high, 
of MW and thick in proportion.“ Is it long ſince this cedar was 
n-. planted ?'' It is more than fixty years old. But what 
n- adds to to the reſpect inſpired by its great age, is the re- 


e. membrance of the celebrated Bernard de Juſſieu, who plant- 


ned it with his own hands in 1734, after having brought it 
on 8 from England.” „Ol! this great tree'muſt then have been 
every little.“ So little, that the learned botaniſt, whom I 
e, have juſt mentioned, carried it in his hat.“ And what 
re is that pedeſtal which is placed at the foot of the cedar? It 
| looks as if there ought to be a buſt on it.“ Indeed he was 
j-M right: it was that of Linnæus, the celebrated Swediſh bo- 
he taniſt ; but at a certain period of the revolution ignorant 
w, people took the buſt of the ſage ſor that of an ariſioerat, 
ta and broke it. O, if I were to determine, I know whoſe 
u. buſt J would . at the foot of the cedar. Whoſe, 
my dear?“ That of the learned man who planted it. I 
think it would be juſt.” * Very well; I like that idea, 
and I am perſuaded that it will be realized. Linnæus cer- 


Bernard de Juſſteu, to whom ſcience and this garden are 


could it be better placed than at the foot of this cedar, of, 
which he made us a preſert: a tree incorruptible as his re- 


ſaw theſe words written up over the garden gate: Citizen 
Juſſieu will have a botanizing on the next Afth day in the 
wood of Meudon.“ Is this the ſame Bernard de Juſſieu 
who planned the cedar of Lebanon?“ No, my dear, it 
is his nephew; a man equally worthy by his virtues and his 
1j- talents to bear a celebrated name. He has ſucceeded at once 


les Ito the place, the merit, and the fame of his uncle.“ He. 
the! then has botanizings in the wood of Meudon?? © Ves, 


fir Nevery year in fine weather” at the head of all the ſtudents; 
efs who chooſe to follow him, he goes through not only the 
ri-N wood of Meudon, but all the environs of Vans teaching 
of the names and qualities of all the plants, and inſtructing * 


to! ſcholars to know them.“ 4 I think theſe walks —_— be- 


hat equally agreeable and uſeful ;-and next year, if we are ſtill 
his Nat Paris, ſhall aſk leave of papa to follow him.“ Very 
: E 2 | well 
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tainly deſerves a monument in the Botanical Garden; but 


under ſo many obligations, deſerves one alſo; and where 


putation ?*? ] have one queſtion to atk you. I juſt now. 
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well, my dear Guſtavus. The zeal chat you ſhow is moſt 


- commendible. Your father will not fail to ſecond it. 


- Before we. bade adieu to the cedar, the pines, and the 


yew trees, Guſtavus aſked me why certain trees always pre- 


| 


| ſerve their verdure whilſt others loſe it periodically. “ Does 


this diverſity,” added he, produce any good? My 
dear, rephied I, whilſt the Author of nature-cauſes the 


repoſe of winter to ſucceed to the greater part of plants to 


the labour of the three other ſeaſons, he ſhows, by preſerv- 
ing the leaves of the juniper, the holly, the cedar, the fir, 
and ſeveral others, that he is ſubjected to no law, no neceſ- 
fity. But he does not uſe this liberty from caprice ; he re- 


gulates its uſe by utility to man. This truth becomes ſtill 
more ſenſible, if we caft our eyes on thoſe reſinous trees of 


which the north is full, which are rendered impenetrable by 
their oil to the water and froſt, which deftroy almoſt all 
others. The Author of nature has prepared theſe immortal 


foreſts to preſerve heat and life to the inhabitants of thoſe 


cold regions. 

- Defoending from the Labyrinth, we found ourſelves be- 
fore that part of the garden which is called the Bede. 
The door having Ae opened to us, 1 cauſed Guſtavus to 
obſerve ſeveral plants, ſome of which were ſtll in flower, 


46 Here is one, ſaid he to me, which I know perfectly; 


it is the hehotrope, or turnſol.“ „Les, that is it; it is 
the Peruvian turnſol.” Why do you call it Peruvian ?” 
«Becauſe it came to us from Peru.“ Ves, it is a very 
common flower. The noſegay women ſell it at the corners 
of the ſtreets. I thought that it was found every where. 


I grant that it is very common now; but it is no leſs true 


that it was not known in France till fixty years ago. Joſeph 
de Juſſieu, who ſailed to Peru with Condamine, gathered it 
in the valley of Riobomba, and ſent the firſt ſeeds of it to 
the Botanical Garden in 1740.*% He made us then a 
very pretty preſent, for its ſmell is extremely agreeable. 5 
<< It has a ſcent ſomething like that of vanilla. It is now 
cultivated in all gardens. We have in France a wild helio- 
trope, the- bitter and cauſtic leaves of which are good-for 
curing warts. O1 O! what is that ſingular plant, 
whoſe leaves are Covered with little icicles? It is no 


ye 


II 
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yet cold enough, I think, for the hoar froſt to adhere thus 
to 4 plant. Your eyes deceive you, my dear Guſtavus; 
and many others would miſtake in the ſame manner. Theſe 
that appear to be little icicles, are only the ſap of the plant 
itſelf, which filters and eſcapes through the ſtalk, and 
which, by coagulating, forms thoſe little brilliant drops 
that you ſee, which have ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to ice, 
that it has gained the name of ice-plant. It is a kind of 
meſembryanthemum, very common at preſent.”* It is 
very ſingular. But ſomething ſtrikes me. Here are a great 
number of plants in flower. The heliotrope is in flower. 
This vaſe contains a beautiful plant with white flowers. 
Here is a fine carpet of yellow ones. There are violet 
flowers. I did not expect, at the end of autumn, to find 
{till ſo great a variety among the flowers of this garden.“ 


«© My dear, the greater part of flowers being deſigned ' 


to embellifh the habitation of man, at leaſt for a time, they 
are careful not to ſhow themſelves all in company, or in 
the ſame month. Flowers ſucceeding each other, form, as 
it were, a rich and varied garland, hung by nature round 


the temple of the ſeaſons. Spring ſhows us primroſes, 


violets, hyacinths, cowſlips, narcifſuſes, hlacs, tulips, jon- 
quils, and roſes. . Summer ſhows us marygolds, blue- 
bottles, rockets, poppies, and pinks. Autumn afterwards 
diſplays to us balſams, Indian pinks, meadow ſaffron, and 
a hundred other kinds. Winter bringing back froſts and 
fogs, at length draws down its black curtain. over na- 
ture, and hides from us, in ſome meaſure, the ſpectacle ; 
but whilſt it makes us with for the return of verdure and 
flowers, it procures ſome repoſe to the earth, exhauſted by 
fo many productions: but I ſpeak to you of the general 
effects of winter on fields and common gardens. In this 
garden winter is, in ſome ſort, imperceptible. The plants 
of the hotteſt climates find in its green-houſes an aſylum 
againſt cold ; and of this garden in particular it may juſtly 
be ſaid, 4* Without leaving the city we here find the coune 
try; and in this garden, peopled with green trees, ſpring 
may be found in the midf of winter. But we forget to 
examine the plants around us. Stretch out your hand to- 
wards this leaf, Did you obſerve how it beat back? This 
E 3 plant 
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plant flies from the hand that would touch it. It is the 
ſenſitive plant, or mimoſa. At the ſetting of the ſun it ap- 
pears very ſenſible of the loſs of this ſtar; it ſhrivels ſo 
much, that it ſeems to dry away as if dead, When the ſun 
appears again in the horizon it recovers its natural ſtate; 
and the brighter the day is the more freſh and beautiful it 
is; but the Tadden paſſage of a thick cloud makes it fall 
into that folded ſtate, which botaniſts conſider as a kind of 
ſleep.” © What a fingular plant! One would think indeed 
that it poſſeſſes ſeeling.”” Les, if the antients had known 
it, they would certainly have made of it what they. have 
made of the reed, the laurel, and the cypreſs; and the in- 
genious Ovid would have added this fiction to thoſe which 
are the ſubjects of his moſt beautiful work, In fact, the 
ſenſitive plant naturally calls for a metamorphoſis : witneſs 
the name which the ſavages themſelves have given it. 
Thoſe of Senegal call it guerskino, that is to ſay, good mor- 
row; PH ſay they, when one touches it, or ſpeaks to 
it near, it immediately inclines its leaves to bid good mor- 
| ws and ſhow that it is ſenſible of the civility offered it,” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE INFANCY. 
AND ; 


EARLY PROGRESS OF GREAT MEN. 


Number II, 
THE CHILDHOOD OF PASCAL. 


HE celebrated Paſcal was born at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, on the 19th June, 1623. His father, who 
was firſt Proficient of the Court of Aſſiſtance at Riom, was 


named Stephen Paſcal, and he called his ſon Blaiſe Pafcal. 


He was a learned man, and an able mathematician. He 
had a particular tenderneſs for this child, who was his only 
fon, This tenderneſs increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he 
reſigned his employment, and came to fettle at Paris, that 


he might be che better able to Proguce his ſon a good edu- 
cation. | 


W had carol ſeen the Bight when he began. - 
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to give proofs of extraordinary ſagacity: he wanted to 
know the reaſon of every thing, and never ſubmitted but to 
what appeared to him evidently true; ſo that when good 


reaſons were not given him, he ſearched for them himſelf, | 
and never quitted the point till he had found ſome capable 


of ſatisfying him. His father, perceiving that he was na- 
turally inclined to reaſoning and going deep into every 
thing, feared that if any knowledge was given him of the 
exact ſciences, he would attach himſelf to them in ſuch a 
manner, that it would not be poſſible to make him learn 
the languages, to which ſtudy he had reſolved that he 
ſhould apply. He therefore particularly reſolved to conceal 
from him the mathematics, which. is a ſcience of reafoning. 
Notwithſtanding his precautions, as he ſometimes ſaw ma- 
thematicians, he could not prevent the word geometry from 


eſcaping in converſation. His fon made this a ſubject of 


queſtions. M. Paſcal pretended at firſt not to underſtand 
him; but our young philoſopher returned fo often to the 
charge, that at length he thought it neceſſary to ſatisfy 
him in a general manner, and accordingly gave him this 
anſwer. ** Geometry is a ſcience which teaches the method 
of making exact figures, and finding their proportions with 
regard to each other.“ This was indeed very vague; but 
knowing the aptitude of the child to ſearch to the bottom 
even of the ſmalleſt things, his father forbid him to think or 


ſpeak farther on the ſubject. Paſcal was then only twelve 


years old. At ſo tender an age it was not to be appre- 
hended that abſtract truths could take any hold of his 
mind. Yet upon this ſimple opening he began to reflect on 
the definition of geometry that his father had given him. 


He knew well that he was forbidden to employ himfelf 


about it, therefore he worked in ſecret. His play- room be- 
came the place of his meditations; he therefore made figures 
on the wainſcoat with charcoal, like circles and triangles, 
and endeavoured to find their proportions. He did not at 
all know what he did in tracing theſe figures; but he ſup- 
plied this want of knowledge by definitions which he him- 


ſelf imagined, He called a circle a round, a line a bar, 


&c. He then made axioms, eſtabliſhed principles, and con- 
nected things in ſuch a manner by reaſoning, that he form- 
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ed demonſtrations. He firſt diſcovered the properties of 
/ the ſection of lines, thoſe of parallel lines; ſome belonging 
to triangles, and at length arrived, by a chain of truths and 
conſequences, at the thirty-ſecond propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid. 

Whilſt he was plunged in theſe meditations his father en- 
tered. This interview frightened him at firſt; but the 
manner in which his father ſpoke a little re-afſured him. 
He aſked him, without any apparent emotion, what he was 
doing? He replied that he was ſearching for ſuch a thing: 
that was the propoſition of Euclid that I have juſt men- 
tioned, Although this anſwer ſurprized his father ex- 
tremely, he contained _ himſelf, and continued to aſk him 
queſtions. The firſt was, what had made him think of 
this? The child replied, that he had firſt diſcovered ſuch 
a thing, which had led him to ſuch another. Thus, by 
going back, fill explaining himſelf by his names of bars 
and rounds, he came down to the axioms and definitions 
which he had imagined. M. Paſcal was ſo aſtoniſhed at 
the force of his ſon's genius, that he quitted him without 
being able to utter a word. He went immediately to the 
houſe of one of his intimate friends, named M. le Pailleur, 
who was a good mathematician, to communicate to him his 
joy, or rather his ſurpriſe ; but he was ſo track, that, on 
his arrival, he remained motionleſs. Tears even flowed 
from his eyes. M. le Pailleur, alarmed at his fituation, 
begged him no longer to conceal from him the cauſe of 
his affliction. I do not weep from grief, replied M. 
Paſcal, but from joy. You know, added he, the pains 
that I have taken to conceal from my ſon the knowledge of 
geometry, for fear of its diverting him from his' other ſtu- 
dies. Yet ſee what he has done!” He then related all 
that he had ſeen, M. le Pailleur, equally aſtoniſhed at this 


Prodigy, adviſed him no longer to conceal any thing from 


his ſon, but to give him Kuchd's Elements. 
- Paſcal read and underftood theſe elements without any 


JON PIP RA with the greateſt facility and ſatisfaction. His 


mind, attentive to every thing, ſuffered no fact at all ſin- 
gular to eſcape without examination. He always directed 
himſelf towards its cauſe, and occupied himſelf about no- 


th ing 
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thing elſe till he had diſcovered it. One day at table ſome 
one having ſtruck an earthenware-plate with a knife, he 


obſerved that a ſbund was produced which ceaſed as ſoon as 


the hand was placed ow tae plate. He repeated this experi- 
ment, and made ſeveral others on the fame ſubject. He 
remarked ſo many things in his reſearches, that he made a 
little treatiſe on found. His father carried this work to an 
aſſembly of learned men, to which he went regularly every 
week ; and theſe gentlemen admired it ſo much, that they 


begged him to give them his ſon for a member of their ſo-— 


ciety. The new comer endeavoured to deſerve this favour 


by his productions. Though he only employed himſelf in 


mathematics during his hours of recreation, his father 
obliging him to give himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy of 
languages, he made ſo great a progreſs in this ſcience, that, 
at the age of fixteen, he compoſed a treatiſe on comic ſec- 
tions, which was admired 100 the greateſt mathematieians. 
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& What are the principal advantages to be derived from the 


 ſludy of the Greek and Latin Claſzics ?” 
By Maſter THOMAS ALLIES, aged 16. 
«© Juyat integros accedere fontes atque haurire.” 


N branch of learning has been more deſervedly eſteemed 
and cultivated than an acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin Claſſics: they have been univerlally ſtudied and ad- 


mired ; the experience of ages has proved them to be benefi- 


cial; and their intrinſic graces have charmed every mind 
which was ſuceptible of the beauties of ſpirit, taſte, and ele- 
gance. The greateſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed men that ever 
cdoried the anal of our nation, have laid the foundation 
of their eminence and knowledge in a claffical diſcipline: 
and without it a More, a Sidney, a Raleigh, a Milton, an 


Addiſon, and many others, would not hw attained to- 
that perfection and dignity of character at which they aſ- 


pired and arrived. 
Claiical learning contributes, more than any other, to 
; open, 
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open, refine, and poliſh the mind; as it gives it a tincture 
of elegance and liberality of be e no where elſe to be 
found. It is both uſeful and ornamental : it qualifies for 


any profeſſion or occupation; anſt opens a ſource of pure 


Pleaſure unknown to the vulgar. It has a tendency to pro- 
duce a true and correct taſte, to adorn and improve human 
nature, and to give the ideas a noble elevation. It fur- 
niſhes. the power of finding ſatisfactory amuſement for the 


hours of ſolitude. It imparts a grace to the man in the 
active ſtage of life; and, when retired from buſineſs, renders 


his intellectual faculties capable of ſublime and refined con- 
templation. It tends moſt directly to form the true gentle - 


man: for who can taſte the excellencies of Virgil and Ho- 


race without a polite and embelliſhed mind The claſſic 


writers have a powerful influence in ſoftening and melior- 


ating the diſpoſition, and in enlarging and improving the 


underſtanding. They have in general been deemed friendly 
to morality, and to all that is amiable and laudable in ſocial 
intercourſe. And though we ought not to regard them as 


models of perfection, their beauties and their moral ſenti- 
ments are worthy to be imprinted on every heart. 
Greek is a language moſt beautiful in itſelf, and the 


ſource of all elegant and polite literature. A. knowledge of 
it will contribute greatly to adorn the gentleman, r it 


is eſſential in the icholar, It will enable him to judge of 
compoſition with taſte. It will point out to him, with pre- 
ciſion, the meaning of many Engliſh words, and technical 
terms in every art 3 ſcience. The ſtudy of the Greek and 


Roman philoſophers, poets, and hiſtorians, is likewiſe 


highly favourable to the prevalence of good ſenſe, as it af- 
fords an opportunity of expanding and ennobling the hu- 


man mind : for he who is converſant with the writings of a 


Plato and a Xenophon, or a Cicero and a Seneca, muſt im- 


© bibe ſentiments no leſs liberal and enlarged than elegant and 


ng. | 
By learning the Greek and Latin languages a taſte is 


often formed for thoſe authors who are able to furtiith the 
pureſt and moſt ſolid delight and inſtruction during life. 

We can peruſe, at our 3 the works of T hucydides,. 
Livy, and Tacitus, or of Homer, Virgil, and Horace, in 


their 


it 
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their own tongue, and thus loſe but little of their genuine 
meaning and ſimplicity; and ſurely this muſt be vaſtly 
more gratifying than the moſt excellent modern tranſlations 
or imitations. For who would drink at the diſtant ſtream 
when he may have acceſs to the fountain? 

Through the medium of the claifics, information is con- 
veyed to us of the manners and ſentiments of remote ages; 
and thus we have the hiſtory of antiquity in its original ; and 
molt intereſting tate. 

Our native tongue cannot be perfectly underſtood with- 
out a knowledge of Greek and Latin, as many of our words 
are from thente derived; and mere Engliſh ſcholars incur 
great danger of miſapplying theſe words: but by an ac- 


: quaintance with the antient languages we learn their true 
% import and right pronunciation, and are ſupplied with an 
8 elegance and copiouſneſs of diction, which enable us to 
7 expreſs our ideas in a clear, eaſy, and dignified ſtyle. | 

| If our anceſtors had been ignorant of "Crock and Latin, 
5 we might probably have remained deſtitute of an Engliſh. 


. Bible until the preſent day. Surely, then, a knowledge of 
theſe languages mult be a defirable acquiſition not only to 

. the ſcholar but to the chriſtian : for to them he is indebted 

f for a tranſlation of the belt of books, and the ſource of all 

. true religion. 

f Thus the advantages to be derived from the ſtudy of 

- the Greek and Latin claſſics are of the moſt intrinſic . 

1 worth to mankind in general ; but more efpecially to thoſe 

1 who value an elegant, enlightened, and philoſophical mind. 

2 And the ſolid pleaſure and improvement which they afford 

- will liberally reward the diligent application of every ſtu- 

— dent; and certain it is, the deeper and wider we dig the 

1 mine the more abundant will be our treaſure. 


- I declare that the annexed eſſay is my own, ſole, and unaided 
production, and that I am not more than 16 years of age. 
THOMAS ALLIES. , 


n Atteſtation. | 
The annexed eſſay is the ſole, genuine, and unaſſiſted produRtion 


of my pupil, Maſter Thomas Allies, who completes his x6th Jour 
on this month: he is muck obliged to your honourable reward of his 
S paſt efforts, and hopes the preſent may meet with approbation, as it 
1 is the laſt which he is permitted to make. | | 
. Warcefler, Angel- roau Academy, ' _ GEORGE OSBORN, 


Jan, 22, 1801. 
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PRIZE TRANSLATION 
OF 


OGER THE DANE. 
By Miſs K. NICHOLSON, not 14, - 
Pupil of Mrs. E. Maudſlay, Rocheſter. 


GER, ſon of Geoffrey, king of Denmark, was one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed warriors of the time of Charle- 
magne. He had cee the art of war under Duke Name, 
of Bararia, whom he had accompanied into Italy, when 
Charlemagne, at the head of a numerous army, advanced 
to the aſſiſtance of Rome againſt its enemies, the Saracens, 
In this war Oger from the firſt ſignalized himſelf by acts 
of valour worthy the moſt experienced and braveſt officers, 
The oriflame, that ſacred banner for which the Chriſtians 
had fo remarkable a veneration, had been taken by the Sa- 
racens. Oger, with a noble ardour and almoſt unexampled 
intrepidity, ruſhed into the midſt of their army, recovered 
the holy ſtandard, and afterwards, . ſtill thirfting for glory, 
fearleſsly returned to the attack, took at length from its 
poſſeſſors the banner of Mahomet ; and, as the reward of 
ſo much merit, received both from the emperor and his 
army the higheſt encomiums and marks of honour. 
Charles, one of the emperor's ſons, was in the army; he 
was of the ſame age with Oger, and his companion in the 
field of battle; but to mean and abject ſentiments this prince 
united a jealous and miſchievous diſpoſition. Oger's glory 
and reputation, far from inſpiring lim with a generous 
emulation, filled him, on the contrary, with a moſt impla- 
cable hatred for the hero: nor was this the effect of à mo- 
mentary or tranſient impreſſion, for in proportion tõ Oger's 
increaſing fame (with which, by means of the repeated acts 
of heroiſm he performed, all Europe ſoon reſounded) envy 
and malice gained additional ſtrength in the mind of his perfi- 


dious rival, and induced him to employ all poſſible artifices 


to deſtroy him. He ſometimes cauſed ſecret ambuſhes to be 


laid for him; at others he allotted him in battle ſuch fitua- 


tions as he thought moſt Fan, but Oger conſtantly 
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proved ſuperior to all theſe ſtratagems, and eſcaped unhurt 
all the dangers to which his cruel enemy expoſed him. 

He was bleſt with an amiable and promiſing ſon, named 
Baudoin. This young prince had been educated at the Da- 
niſh court; but his father, as ſoon as he thought it time to 
introduce him to the world, ſent for him to Paris, where 
he undertook to train him himſelf to the profeſſion of a ſol- 
dier. The youthful hero, endowed with every gift of na- 

ture and education, ſoon ſhewed himſelf, by the progreſs he 
made, and by his fortitude, courage, judgment, and acti- 
vity, worthy ſo great a parent, Charles, whoſe malignant 
diſpoſition never altered, retained for the ſon the inveterate 
1 hatred he had fo long borne to the father; and a favourable 
opportunity ſoon offered for venting it by one blow on 
both: for one day that Baudoin, whom he had ſhamefully 
inſulted, had the firmneſs to anſwer him with becoming 
dignity, this unfeeling wretch, in a tranſport of rage and 
fury, drew his (word, and without giving him time to de- 
fend hunſelt, ſtabbed him to the heart. 

When the unhappy parent heard this melancholy ac- 
count he at firſt ſunk into deep and ſilent deſpondence, but, 
by degrees, the moſt violent paroxyſms of fury ſucceeded 
his dejection; and he ran frantically into every part of the 
palace in purſuit of the murderer. He at laſt learnt that he 
had taken refuge in the emperor's apartment. Inflamed » 
with rage, and threatening death and-ve engeance, he entered 
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5 with his ſword drawn, and following only the impetuous 

N dictates of his anger, ruſhed on the vile aſſafſin {who at- 
tempted to conceal himſelf behind the emperor), exclaim= _ 
i ing, Have I at length diſcovered thee, wretch that thou 

. art!/—Detend thyſelf now, if thou art able. — In vain the 

\. Jemperor interpoſed and endeavoured to ſeparate them; with- 

„ Jout the afſiſtance of the officers and guards who ſurrounded 


18 the imperial throne, the traitor muſt have periſhed, but they - 
| at length ſucceeded in preſerving his life. 

75 Among theſe was the Duke of Name, whom Oger had 
always loved and reyered as a father. 'This nobleman, - 


0 having hurried him out of the hall, convinced him of the $ 
exceſſive impropriety his deſire of revenge had occaſioned 
a- 


1 him to commit, and prevailed on him to retire. He, how- 
Vol. III. „ cver, 
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ever, united witk all the other barons of the court in im- 
ploring the emperor's forgiveneſs for him. But Oger had 
undoubtedly been guilty of a Ault, which nothing but the 
circumſtances of his ſituation could excuſe, in reſpecting ſo 
little the imperial power, as to dare attack the ſon of his ſo- 
vereign in his father's preſence; and conſequently that mo- 
narch, who conſidered only the rights of his dignity, which 
had been infringed by Oger's attempt, was too much irri- 
tated to grant the pardon ſo earneſtly entreated. An exile, 
therefore, from the court and from France, Oger wandered 
for a length of time through the different countries of Eu- 
rope, in whofe. favour he exerciſcd his valour, till Charle- 
magne, however unwillingly, was conſtrained to recal him. 
The Saracens who, under the command of Bruyer, had 
again taken up arms, had landed in Provence, and, every 
where victorious, had penetrated as far as Paris, to which 
they had laid ſiege. The emperor aſſembled all his forces, 
and retired with them into that metropolis; but, at this 
critical period, deprived of his beſt officers, he could ſcarce 
repel with his whole army the attacks of the infidels. For- 
tunately, however, Bruyer, full of confidence in his own 
ſtrength, and unpatient tor victory, offered to terminate the 
war by a ſingle combat. All the nation, particularly the 
court and army, immediately turned their thoughts towards 
Oger, who was then in England, and whom (as they felt 
him to be the only one able to vie with, and ſucceſsfully 
oppoſe, ſo formidable an enemy) they conſidered as their 
only hope. The emperor was ſolicited from all ſides to 
recal him, and was at length obliged to comply with the 


general requeſt. Oger accepted the invitation, but on con- 
dition that, if he was conqueror, Charles ſhould be delivered 


up to him. At firſt the emperor refuſed to accept this pro- 
poſal, and offered any other ſubſtitute for his ſon, but Oger 
was inflexible, and Charlemagne was compelled to ſubmit. 
The invincible warrior arrived, and the third day after 
his return was appointed for the combat. The liſts were 


opened at day-break ; the two valiant combatants entered, 


and their armies, each ranged on the fide of its reſpective 
champion, remained filent ſpectators of the engagement. 

Bruyer was of a gigantic form and ſtature, and poſſeſſed in- 
„ ! 5 credible 


\ 
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credible ſtrength; but Oger exceeded him in agility and 
military knowledge. T he firſt onſet was dreadful ; the 
lances were thiveved to atoms, but the warriors remained 
firm in their ſeats, and, drawing their ſwords, continued 
the conteſt with redoubled fury. 

Already their armour was pierced in ſeveral parts, and 
ſtained with the blood which flowed through the apertures ; 
but victory ſeemed to incline towards Oger. The African 
monarch, tranſported with impatience, and anxious to ter- 
minate the combat, threw aſide his buckler, cloſed impe- 
tuouſly with his adverſary, and aimed at him with both 
hands a moſt tremendous blow ; but the Daniſh hero, with 
the greateſt agility, avoided the ſtroke, and, at the ſame 
moment, with his ſword, pierced the defenceleſs body of 
his enemy. The African giant fell. A cry of horror and 
deſpair iſſued from the Saracens army, while the Chriſtian 
camp reſounded with acclamations of joy and exultation. 

Oger was then triumphantly conducted into the emperor's 
preſence, where, after receiving the grateful approbation of 
the aſſembled multitude, he demanded the performance of 
the promiſe that had been made him. Charlemagne turned 
pale, and dreaded the effects of Oger's vengeance, but the 
engagement he had entered into was too ſolemn to admit a 
poſſibility of eluding it. 

The cruel aſſaſſin of Oger's ſon, Ns trembling, and diſ- 


armed, was brought before him. “ Now, wen” ”? ſaid 


the warrior to him, with a fierce and indignant look, 
© now ſhalt thou ſuffer for thine inhuman perfidy.”* He 


then ſeized him by the hair, and raiſed his {word, as if to 


plunge it into his heart. The emperor gave a deep groan, 
the attendants were ſtruck with horror, and the priſoner fell 


at his feet, breathleſs with fear and terror. But Oger, ſud- 


denly throwing aſide his ſword, proſtrated himſelf before 
Charlemagne, ſaying, ** You may now conceive, Sire, the 


feelings of a parent for the murder of his child. Take back 


your ſon, I return him to you. Alas! why is it not in his 
power to reſtore me mine! At theſe words the whole aſ- 
tembly became motionleſs with aftoniſhment. Charles was 
carried into another apartment. The emperor's dread gave 
place t to love and admiration of the generous Oger, whom 

F2 he 
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he preſſed to his boſom, while all who were preſent encir- 


cled them, and applauded with enthuſiaſm his magnanimity 1 

and courage. The unworthy fon of Charlemagne could wm 

not, however, eſcape the puniſhment due to his crimes ; c- Hack 

vered with ſhame and infamy, and generally deſpiſed and 4 

hated, death ſoon terminated his miterable exiſtence. 3 

I declare that the above is my own, ſole, and unaided produktion, 1 
and that I am not 14 years of age. Mr. 

K. NICHOLSON.” 1 

Atteſtation. 5. 

1 ſolemnly declare chit Katherine Nicholſon, my niece and pupil, : 7 
who was 13 years old laſt October, has not received any aſſiſtanee 

in the above tranſlation, either by explanation, ſuggeſtion, correc. T 

tion, or in any other way, directiy or indirestly. aged 

ELIZ. MAUDSLAY. 1 

Race e Feb. 13, 1801. | | 2 
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GENERAL 

T 

ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES . 15 

GIVEN WITH THE THIRTEENTH NUMBER. 5 4 

| | cat; 

; CLASS I. | T 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 955 dem 

zge 

| 8 & What are the principal advantages to be derived Ma 

| from the fludy of the Greek and Latin Claſsics ?') - . 


The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter T BOMAS AL. niou 
LIES, of Mr. Oſborn's academy, aged not 16, Attelted by Mr. ot N 
Oſborn, very 


Lo receive Books value two guineas, 


/ | 
Provided the Editors ſhall receive a further atteſtation from Mr. 
Oſborn, certifying that the writer had not completed his 16th year Maſ 
before the eſſay was ſent off. 


The ſecond to Miſs MARIA JANE WALDIE, of Newcaſtle. | Ma 

upon- Tyne, aged 15. Atteſted by her brother. Mal 
Lo receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea. Mif 
The third to Maſter GEORGE EDWARDS, of Barnard- 


Caſtle School, aged 14 25 and ſeven months, Atteſted by Mr. | Ma 
Barnes, head maſter. b 


To o receive Dr. Mavors Natural Hiſtry. | 
The 


: 


Commended Eſſays. 
Tae fourth to Miſs ISABELLA ORMSTON, of Newcaltle- 
upon-Tyne, aged 14. Atteited by her mother. 
To receive Dr. Mawvnr's Britiſh Nepos. 


he fifth to Maſter R. NANTON, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, 
Hackney, aged 15% Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- : 


cation. 
Tue fixth to Maſter THOMAS RIDLEY, of Mr. Newby's 


academy, Birmingham, aged 14 years and one month. Atteſted by 


Mr. Newby. 
Zo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 


The ſeventh to Maſter JOST AH CONDER, of Meſſrs. Palmer's 
ſchool, Hackney, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. | 

To receive Trvine's Elements of Profaic Compoſition. 

The eighth to Maſter HENRY WALTER, of Brigg School, 
aged 15. Attcited by Mr. Walter, matter, and Mr. Border, uſher. 

J receive Troine's Elements of Proſaic Compoſition. 


The ninth to Maſter JOHN GREGORY, of Meſſ:s, Palmer's 
ſchool, Hackney, aged 12. Atteſted by Mr. Paris, claſſical tutor. 


o receive Irvine's Hlements of Proſaic Compoſition. 


The tenth to Maſter G. F. DICKSON, of the ſame ſchool, aged 
15 years and nine months. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


0 receive Dr. n s Elements of a Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The eſſay of Maſter, HENRY OKES, of Mr. Newby's aca- 


demy, Barningham, is a ſurpriſing effort, confidering the early 
age of its author, who is only between 10 and 11. The eſſays of 
Maſter FALLOWFIELD, of Mr. Barnes's feminary, Barnard- 
Caſtle: and of our old correſpondent, Maſter JOUN CLARKE, 
educated at Meſſrs. Palmer's, are full of matter, and very. inge- 
nious, but they have not ſtuck ſufficiently cloſe to the ſubje&t. That. 
of Maſter BARR, of Mr. Oſborne's academy, Worceſter, is alſo 
very little inferior to thoſe of the ſucceſsful candidates, 


The following are all deſerving of COMMENDATION: 


Maſter Henry Biden, not 13, of Mr. Newby's academy, Barning- 


ham, near Greta Bridge, Yorkthire 


Maſter J. Brown, not 16 years of age, of Darlington. 


Maſter Jobn Clarke, aged 13 years and eight months, of the Grams. 
mar School, Barnard-Caſtle, Yorkſhire 

Miſs Eligabeth Ryland Dent, aged 12 years and two, months, of 
Mrs. Dent's boarding-ſcnool, Northampton 


Maſter Thomas Gibſon, aged 13 years and eight months, of the 


Grammar. ſchool, Barnard- Caſtle, Vorkſhire 
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Maſter John Hird, aged 14 years and four months, of an Gram- 
mar School, Barnard- Caltle, Yorkſhire 
Maſter F. Hobſon, under 16 years of age, of ditto | 
Maſter Henry Jones, not 14 years of age, of Mr. Newby's aca- 
demy, Barningham, Yorkſhire 
Maſter John Reynolds Beddome, not 14 years of age, of Meſlrs. 
Palmer's academy, Hackney 
Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13 years and four months, of the 
Grammar-ſchool, Barnard- Caſtle, Yorkſhire. 
Maſter John Vincent Thompſon, not 16, of the ſeminary, Thorp- 
Arch, Yorkſhire 
Maſter C. W. Thompſon, aged 13 years and one month, of ditto 
Maſter Thomas Taylor, aged 14, of the academy at Middleton 
Maſter George.Weſton, aged 13 years and two months, of the 
_ -Grammar-ſchool, Barnard- Caſtle, Yorkſhire 
Maſter William Wood, aged 14 years and four months, of ditto 


CLASS II. 


GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE SECOND 
| SUBJECT, 


TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 
; © OGER LE DaNois.” 
The firſt prize has been awarded to Miſs KATH. NICHOL- 


SON, of Rocheſter, aged 13. Atteſted by Mrs. Maudſlay, her 


aunt and governeſs 


Lo receive Books, value One Guinea and a Half. 


The ſecond to Miſs SOPHIA TONGUE, of Croom's-hill 
boarding-chool, aged, 5 years and a half, Atteſted by Miſs 


Smallwood. 


Zo receive Dr. Watkins's Biographical Dictionary. 


The third to Miſs ANN PARKEN, of Dunſtable, aged 13 


Jears and two months. Atteſted by her father. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Lives of Plutarch abridged. 


The fourth to Miſs MARY HAMPSON, of Luton, aged 12 
years and nine months. Atteſted by her governeſs, Mrs. Binfield. 


To receive Miſs More's Sacred Dramas. 


The fifth to Miſs MARY LLOYD, of Peterley-houſe, not 12 


years of age. Atteiied by her governeſs, Mrs. Krake. 
Iso receive Dr. Mawvor's Britiſh Nepas. 


The fixth to Miſs S. TINDAL, not 12 years of age. Atteſted 


by her mother, and her governeſs, Mrs. Locke. 


To receive Allen's II. ry of England. 


The 


12 


ted 


The 


| Miſs Mary 7. 2 Aſpinall, aged 12 years and a half 
Miſs Anne Elizabeth Button, aged 12 years and eight months, of 
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The ſeventh to Miſs HARRIET FENTON, of Godliman- 
ſtreet, Doctor's Commons, aged 12. Attelted by Mr. Ruelle, her 
French maſter. 

To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The eighth to Miſs MARY VOWELL, of Bath, aged 13 
years and 10 months. Atteſted by her French maſter, M. Denais. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Iiſtory. 


The ninth to Miſs MARIA HAGUE, of Northampton, aged 
13, Atteſted by her mother. 
To reeeive Trvine's Elements of Proſaic Compoſition. 


The tenth to Miſs SUSANNAH TAYLOR, of W not 
13. Atteſted by her father, Mr. John Taylor. 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. ; 


The eleventh to Miſs LOUISA ELIZ. TAYLOR, of Ruſſel. 
place, Fitzroy-ſquare, not 14. Atteſted by Mr. Reynolds, Matter 
of Languages. | 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Polite Education. : 


The twelfth to Miſs JANE WILLIAMSON, of Mrs. Ramſ- 
den's and Wartnaby's ſchool, Hinkly, not 13. Atteſted by M. 
Geofrotin, French maſter. . |; 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Legacy to his Daughter. 


The fillowidp are deſerving of very high COMMENDA-. 


TION, and are but little interior te thoſe which have received 


prizes. 


Miſs Juliana Hurſt, aged 12 years and ſix months, of Bath 
Mi's Emma Milbourne, aged 13, of Alllop's-buildings, New- _— 
Miſs Aun Macdonald, not 14, of King's barns. 


The following are alſo deſerving of PRAISE. 


Miſs Charlotte Atterſoll, aged 11 years, of Crab- tree, near Fulham 
Mits M. Atterſoll, aged 13, of ditto 
Mils Maria Aggs, aged 13 years and fix months, of Norwich 


Dupont and Aublay's ſchool, Birmingham 
Miſs Bella Barrow, aged 12 years, of Devonſhire-ſquare, Biſhopſ- 
gate · ſtreet 
Miſs Eliza Barnard, aged 12 years and five months, of Norwich 
Miſs El:zabeth Ewart, aged 13, of Sharnbrook Vicarage 
Mis Henrietta Eyre, aged 12 years and nine months, of * 
Miſs 
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Miſe Mary Gell, aged 12 years and three months, of Fri iar s- walk 
boarding-Nchool, Lewes 
Miſs Ann Grob, aged 11, of Kentiſh-town 

Miſs Iſabella Suſanna Green, aged 11 years and two months, of 

Durham 
' Miſs Mary Howell, aged 13, of Upper Thames-ftreet | 
Miſs Aun Hatch, aged 13, of Windtor E 
Miſs Auna Maria Liſte, aged 13 years and eight months, of Aon 

Houſe, near Alnwick, No thumberland 
Miſs Eliza Life, aged 12 years and ſeven months, of ditto 
Mils Ann Cooper Marſb, aged nine years and fix months, of the Cre» 


- ſcent-ſchool, Birmingham J 
Miſs Mary Pallifon - par! 
Miſs Elizabeth Peacock, aged eight years and four months, of Mrs. ẽt ie: 

Williams's ſchool, Vork. pou' 
Miſs Maria Polack, not 14, of Manſcli-ſtreet, Goodman's- fields Pon 
Miſs Derothea Racket, aged 13, of King-Ureet, Covent-garden 
Miſs Mary Roberts, not 13, of Painſwick part 

. Miſs M. Simonds, not 12, of Reading aſſe 
Miſs Sarah Stolworthy, aged 11, ot Kirby-ſtreet, Hatton-garden qui 
Mils Sarah Seabcll, not 13, of Yarmouth eter] 
Mits Margaretta 7 aylor, upwards of nine years | you 
Miſs Ann Weller, aged 12, of Mrs. Gell's boarding- ſchool, Friar's- SS 
walk, Lewes p 
Miſs Ann Ward, aged 12 years and eight months, of the <7 TOE: de | 
in Glouceſter- Iquar e, Southampton nou 
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. Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or la n 
before the Fifth of April. hae 

cett 

Crass I. | fair 

| ue 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 15 

FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 1 
COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. | 1 

le d 

To ſhew by argument and example the excellence of Gra- 0 

titude as a moral and chriſtian virtue. not1 
The beſt eſſay to entitle the writer to Books, value two gui- mes 

neas ; the next beſt to a ſilver medal, value ten ſhillings and ſix- - 1.9 
pence; and the cight next beſt to books value five ſhillings. each. | 2 ; 

an: 
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Crass II. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE Nor 
COMPLETED THEIR FOURTEENTH YEAR, 


A Tranſlation of the following. 


Je m'arrète à vous, mes fieres, qui Ctes ici aſſembles. Je ne 
parle plus du reite des hommes; je vous regarde comme ſi vous 
Etiez ſeuls ſur la terre: voici la pengee qui m'occupe & qui m'6=. 
pouvante. Je ſuppoſe que c'eſt ici votre derniere heure, et la fin de 
Ponivers que les cieux vont s'cuvrir, fur. vos tetes, Jeſus Chriſt 
paroĩtre dans ſa gloire au milieu de ce temple, et que vous n'y Ctes 
aſſemblẽes que pour Vattendre, comme des criminels tremblans, A 
qui l'on va prononcer, ou un ſentence de grace, ou un arret du mort 
eternelle: Car vous avez beau vous flatter z vous mouriez tels que 
vous Etes aujourd'hui. Tous ces defirs de changement que vous 
amuſent, vous amuſeront juſquꝰ au lit de la mort; c'eſt experience 
de tous les ſiècles. Tout ce que vous trouverez alors en vous de 
nouveau, ſera peut- tre un compte plus grand que celui que vous 
auriez aujourd'hui A rendre; et fur ce que vous ſeriez, ſi l'on yenoit 
vous juger dans ce moment, vous pouvez Preſque decider ce FE 
vous arrivera au ſortir de la vie. 5 

Or, je vous le demande, et je vous le demande frappẽ de e 
ne ſeparant pas en ce point mon ſort du votre, et me mettant dans 
la meme, diſpoſition, od je ſouhait que vous entriez; je vous de- 
mande, donc, bf Jeſus Chriſt paroiſſoit dans ce temple, au milieu de 
cette Afſemblee, la plus auguſte de Punivers, pour nous juger, pour 
faire le terrible diſcernement des boues et des brebis, croyez-vous 
que le plus grand nombre de tout ce que nous ſommes ici, fut place 
a la droite? Croyez-vous que les choſes du moins fuſſent egales ? 
croyez vous qu'il 8'y trouvart ſeulement dix juſtes, que le Seigneur 
ne peut trouver autrefois en cinq villes toutes entières? Je vous 
le demande; vous P'ignorez, ei je l' ignore moi- meme. Vous ſen], 
© mon Dieu! connoiflez que vous appartiennent. Mes freres, 
notre parte eſt preſque aſſurẽe, et nous n'y penſons pas. Quand 
meme dans cette terrible sEparaticn qui fe fera un jour, il ne devroit 

y avoir qu'un ſeu] pecheur de cet Aſſemblẽe du cote des reprouves, 


et qu'une voix du ciel viendroit nous en afſurer dans ce Temple, 


fans le defigner ; qui de nous ne craindroit d'<tre de malheureux ? 
qui de nous ne-retomberoit d'abord, fur ſa conſcience, pour exa- 

miner fi ſes crimes n'ont pas meritez ce chatiment ? qui de nous, 

ſaiſie dg frayeur, ne demanderoit pas à Jeſus Chriſt comme autrefois 
les 
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les Ap6tres ; Seigneur, ne ſeroit-ce pas moi ? Sommes-nous ſages, 
mes chers Auditeurs ? peut. ẽtre que parmi tous ceux qui m' enten. 
dent, il ne le trouvera pas dix juſtes; peut- etre s' en trouvera- t. i 
encore moins. Que ſai - je, O mon Dieu! je n'ole regarder d'un ci 
fixe les abimes de vos jugemens, et de votre juſtice ;. peut - etre ne 
s' en trouvera· t. il qu'un ſeul; et ce danger ne vous touche point, 
mon cher Auditeur ? et vous croyez ètre ce ſeul heureux dans 1; 
grand nombre qui perira? vous qui avez moins ſujet de le croire que 
tout autre; vous ſur qui ſeul la ſentence de mort devroit tomber. 
Grand Dieu ! qui l'on connoit peu dans la monde les terreurs de votre 
Joi, &c. Mais que conclure des ces grands verites ? qu'il faut deſel- 
pẽrer de ſon ſalut? à Dieu ne plaiſe; il n'y a que Vimpie, qui pour 
ſe calmer fur ſes dẽſordres, tache ici de conclure en ſecret que tous 
les hommes periront comme lui; ce ne doit pas etre Ii le fruits de 
ce diſcours. Mais de vous dẽtromper de cette erreur fi univerſelle, 
qu'on peut faire ce que tous Jes autres font; et que Puſage eſt une 
voie ſure: mais de vous convaincre que pour ſe ſauver, il faut de 
diſtinguer des autres; Ctre ſingulier, vivre à part au milieu du 
monde, et ne pas reſembler a la foule.— Sermons de Maſillon, vol. 
iv. 


The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to a Cabinet Library, value 
two guineas; the ſeven next belt to books, value five ſhillings 
each, ER, x | | a 


CLass III. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT | 
COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


A gentleman worth five hundred pounds a year runs into 
extravagance and folly ; for inſtead of living within his in- 
come, he ſpends continually beyond it, and is obliged to 

| borrow money every year to pay his debts. For the firſt 
five years he borrowed two hundred pounds each year, at 
the rate of four per cent intereſt, and with the condition, 
that if he did not pay the intereſt punctually it ſhould be 
added to the principal. As he never paid any intereſt he 
found, at the ead of the five years, that his debt was conſi- 
derably increaſed; but not being willing to retrench his ex- 


ſons 1 


pences, though deſirous of diminiſhing the old debt, and be- 
ing little acquainted with the nature of intereſt, he deter- 
mined for the future to borrow four hundred pounds a 

1 3 | | years 
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year, and to apply two hundred pounds annually to the 
payment of the old debts, in the order in which they were 


contracted. In this way he continued for five years, bor- 
„ rowing four hundred pounds a year, at the rate of four and 
BY. half per cent, the intereſt being annually added to the 
ell principal, as in the old debt. At the end of theſe five years 
ne the intereſt of money role to five per cent, at which rate he 
nt, ¶ now borrowed five hundred pounds a year, three hundred 
n pounds of which he applied to the payment of the oldeſt | 
que Wdebts. At the end of thele five years he died, leaving di- 
ber. Wrections in his will that his eſtate ſhould be ſold, the debts 
otre paid, and then that four thouſand pounds, ſhould be paid to 
ſl- Inis wife, and two thouſand pounds to each of his five chil- 
zour Mdren. The executors complied as well as they could; they 
tous fold the eſtate for twenty-eight years purchaſe, paid off the 
s de! debts, and then divided the remainder between the wife and 
elle, children, in the proportion laid down by the will. It is re- 
une! quired to aſcertain what the wife and each child ought to 
t del receive? . | | 
u du The beſt anſwer will be entitled to a prize, value two guineas; 
vol. and the ſeven next beſt to prizes value five ſhillings each. 
—_ MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
lings IT is with great. concern that we delay the diſtribution of the 
prizes for the mathematical queſtions propoſed in December and 
November, and we mult expreſs our ſurprize at the occaſion. Each 
of the two queſtions propoſed a very uſeful exerciſe to young per- 
ons; the one in the art of meaſuring, the other in navigation. 
The importance of a knowledge of theſe arts to a vaſt claſs of per- 
ſons in theſe kingdoms, ſeemed to inſure to us a laudable degree of 
Neemulat ion to obtain the prizes: but we are compelled to obſerve, 
OT hat the number of candidates is not equal to the number of prizes. 
e ſhall, therefore, leave both queſtions open to all, whether they 
ave obtained prizes or not, and give two months for the per- 
s into {formance of the exerciſe ; in which time we flatter ourſelves that 
vis in- Ie ſhall have ſuch ſpecimens of the knowledge of theſe arts in our 
red to Mchools as will be gratifying to the public, and creditable to both 
ie firſt pafters and ſcholars. The anſwers to the two queſtions are to be 
ar lent to Mr, Hurſt, on or before the 5th day of April. Na | 
dition, py Lhe | E 3 Tg 4 
11a be! COMMERCIAL- SUBJECT. 
reſt he To the Editors of the MONTHLY PRECEPTOR., 
conſi- GENTLEMEN, | „ 
1 n THE good effects and influence of the Monthly Preceptor on 
nd be- 


ber the minds of young people I have had occaſion to remark, tough -/, 
deter- my purſuits are purely commercial. I perceive, by obſervations to 
unds a orreſpondents in your laſt number, that there may be many young g 
| years EI x 


minds 
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minds on tiptoe to diſplay their abilities in the arrangement of 
mercantile accounts. If conſiſtent with your plan, I beg leave to 
propoſe a queſtion, and attach a reward in money to the perfor. 
mance of it. You will call upon me for five guineas, and act as 
you think proper in making my intentions known to the youths 
who deſire to become candidates. 
I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient ſervant, 
Throgmorton-ſtreet, No. 4, Angel- court, J. FRASER. 
Nov. 10, 1800. 
: QUESTION. | 
In Wicks's Book-keeping, page 69 to page 87, 1s the 
hiſtory of Antonio Prettyman's buſineſs, during the year 
1798. It is required to produce a Journal, Ledger, Bill- 
book, and Caſh-book, bound together, which will ditplay the 
loſs or gain on his tranſactions during that year: and alſo 
a zew inventory of his flock and debts at the concluſion. The 


loſs or pon mt be proved to be correctly ftated by the 


form which he (Wicks) recommends to be attached to the 
Journal Entries for aſcertaining 

chants debits and credits, as per Inſtructions, page 17, 19, 
and 111. | 


The neateſt and moſt corre& books to be entitled to two guineas 
and a filver medal, value ten ſhillings and ſixpence; the ſecend beit 
to one guinea, and a filver medal, value ten ſhillings and ſixpence; 
and the third beit to ſixteen ſhillings and a ſilver medal, value five 
ſhillings. 


* 


The books, properly atteſted, to be delivered in, on, or before the 
fifth of June, 1801, and in the firſt page to exhibit the following 


aſſertion. 
| | 5 5. d. 
* Antonio Prettyman's neat property at the concluſion 
of the year 1798, is - - tt Medi; bibs "rk 
The profit (or luis) upon this trade the ſame year 
amounts to - 4 . da {he 
| B.“ 


GRAND CONTEST 
OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES. 


The firſt claſs of prizes in the ſxteenth number will be only open to 
ſuch candidates as have received firſt or ſecond prizes in any of the 


or whoſe eſſays, 


three claſles ſince the firſt inſtitution of the Preceptor, 
though not firſt or ſecond, have been printed ; and the ſubje& will be, 

What are the reſpective merits of the Antients and Mo- 
derns in Science and Literature? In what Arts and Sciences, 
and in what branches of Literature did the Antients parti- 
cularly excel; and in what are the Moderns ſuperior. to 
them * | - [ | wy ; | Y i, Fiery STE TT 
The papers to be received on or before the 5th of May. 4 KR 


& #75 2 
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g the balance of. the mer- 
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- LECTURES,. -.; 
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Natura * Ehmen Philo . . 


. E CF U R E XIV. 
OF THE REFLEXIBILITY OF LIGHT, OR CATOPTRICS. 


grained is no part of the ſcience of optics more amuſ- 
nor indeed more aftoniſhing to unſcientific rea- 

ders 4 US which regards the reflexion of light. How a 
looking-glaſs comes to reflect images without their touching 


it? how the whole figure of a man, ſix feet high, ſhall be 
ſeen in a'glaſs not above three feet? How hes we look 


at ſome poliſhed ſurfaces, as a watch-caſe, for. inſtance, 2 
man's face ſeems not bigger than his nail? While, if we 
look on other ſurfaces, the face ſhall be of gigantic ſize; 


theſe are all wonders that the curious would with to under | 


ſtand, and the inexperienced to examine. ; 

The property which poliſhed ſurfaces poſſeſs of reflecting 
light, is referred by Newton to the principle of repulſion. 
For it is juſtly remarked by him, that thoſe ſurfaces, which 
to our ſenſes appear ſmooth and. poliſhed, are found, when 


viewed through a microſcope, to be {till rough and uneven. - 


It will, however, ſuffice for our purpoſe, in deſcribing the 
effects of reflexion, if we conſider every particle of light | as 


rebounding from the ſurface of a mirror, like a an" 


from the wall of the court. 
It is, in truth, by reflexion that all odjects are rendered 


viſible. Even glaſs, cryſtal, and water reflect a part the. 
rays of light, or their forms and ſubſtance could not be di. 
a e 


Vor. HA. „ ; "G No 
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tinguiſhed ; but thoſe bodies which tranſmit it copiouſly 
are called clear or tranſparent, thoſe which do not tranſmit 
it are termed pate. The whole of the light which falls 
upon bodies is not however reflected. On the contrary, it 
1s calculated that the ſmootheſt and moſt poliſhed ſurfaces 
do not reflect above half the light that falls upon them, 
. Thoſe bodies with poliſhed ſurfaces, which reflect moſt co. 
piouſly the rays of light, are called irrors; by the antients 
they were made of metal, as iron, tin, or copper, and ex- 
quiſitely poliſhed ; thoſe in general uſe among us are made 
of glaſs, rendered opake at the back part by an amalgam, or 
mixture of tin and quickſilver (or mercury), whence our 
common word looking-glaſs is derived. Mirrors are made 
in various forms, plane, that is, with a ſmooth and level 
ſurface, convex, concave, or cylindrical. The moſt com- 
mon. are the plane mirrors. | 
A ray of light ſtriking perpendicularly, in a direct line, 
upon a plane mirror, is reflected in exactly the ſame direc- 
tion. Thoſe rays which ſtrike it obliquely are reflected 
pack in an oppoſite direction, but with exactly the ſame 
degree of obliquity. Hence the great law of reflexion is, 
that the angle of reflexion is exactly equal to the angle of inci- 
dence. This was explained to you in the twelfth lecture, 


fig. 3, and it will ſerve to account for all the een of 


Er n 


Leſt youPhould, however, have attended to the maxims 


and definitions ſubjoined to that lecture lets aſſiduouſly than 
you ought, I ſhall refer you to another figure. In fig. 1, 20, 
may be conſidered as a ray of light ſtriking perpendicularly 
on the ſurface of the mirror a. 4. and it is conſequently re- 


flected hack in the ſame line. The ray o coming from the 


luminous body 4, ſtrikes the mirror obliquely, and is re- 
flected to the eye in the line oe, by which you ſee clearly 
that the angle eo n, is equal to the angle o An; in other 
words, the angle of reflexion is equal to the angle of inci- 
_ dence, 

This, you wall. anſwer, is ſufficiently clear ; but how 
comes it that I do not ſee the object at o, fince it is there 
that the rays ſtrike the mirror? and why is it that, on the 


contrary, the object appears behind the glaſs, and in the 
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which I formerly laid down, namely, that we /ee every thing 
in that line in wwhich the rays laſt approached us. Now an ob- 
ject 1s rendered viſible not by ſingle rays proceeding from 
every point of its ſurface, but by pencits of rays, or collec- 
tions of divergent rays iſſuing from every point, as was ex- 
plained in the preceding lecture. Theſe pencils of rays are 
afterwards, by the refractive powers of the eye, converged 
X. again to points upon the optic nerve, which hes at the 
le back of the eye, and theſe points of convergent rays on the 
Or optic nerve, are correſpondent to the points of the objects 


ur from which the rays diverged. - Now the pencils of rays. 
le Wl firike the mirror, while they are in their divergent ſtate; 


el I and as the angle of reflection is equa] to the angle of inci- 
n- BW dence, they are reflected back in the ſame ſtate, and con- 

verge exactly as they would have done had they not been 
e, WW intercepted by the mirror. As, therefore, we always ſee 
c- WM objects in the line in which the rays approached us laſt, the 
d two lines, viz. that which goes from the object towards the 


1C mirror, and the reflected line, are united in the mind of the 


s. ſpectator, and the object is confequently ſeen at s, at an 
„equal diſtance behind the mirror as the object was befote its 


e, To make this clear, however, I ſhall preſent you with an- 


of other diagram. The lines DC (fig. 2.) are the lines of in- 

cidence, CB are the lines of reflection, and theſe form equał 
1S angles on the ſurface of the poliſhed mirror; ſo that all the 
n WW rays coming from the object, and falling upon the mirror 
0, at C, will ſtrike the eye at B, and the reflected image will 


y Þ thus become viſible. Now no object can be ſeen that does 


e- not lie in a ſtraight line from the eye, or, at leaſt, appear to 


1e do ſo. Ihe body D, therefore, when it comes reflected to 


e- the eye, will appear to lie in the ſtraight line A A, which, 
y once the angle of incidence is equal to that of reflection, 
er will be exactly in the two lines DC and CB. The rays, 
i- therefore, going from D to C, will be ſeen at A, and conſe- 

quently ſo will the picture. For as the rays have diverged 


in going from the object at DD, and diftuſed themſelves 


0 
e upon the ſurface of the glaſs, they will be again converged” 
ie into an equal focus, by the time®they arrive at BB, and 
ie they will therefore paint the object at AA. e 


N | G 2 Hence 


fituation'of ? This has been partly explained by a rule 
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Hence we may learn, that if a man ſees his whole i image 

in a plane looking-glaſs, the part of the glaſs that reflects 
his image, is but one-half as long and one-half as broad as 
the man. For the image is ſeen, under an angle, as large 
as the life; the reflecting mirror is exactly half-way be- 
tween the image and the eye, and therefore mutt make but 
-an.angle half as large as the image, or, in other words, it 
is juſt half as large as the image which is of the ſame ſize 
with the man. Thus the man AB (fee fig. 3.) will ſee the 
whole of his own image in the glaſs CD, which 1s but half 
as large as himſelf. - His eye, at A, will ſee the eye of the 
image at an equal diſtance behind the glaſs at E. His foot 
at B will ſend its rays to D; this will be reflected at an 
equal angle, and the ray will therefore go in the direction of 
FDA, ſo that the man will ſee his foot at F; that is, he 
will ſee his whole figure at EF. 

It is thus that plane mirrors reflect. The nature of thoſe 
which are convex or concave is a more difficult ſtudy, 
though the ſame law prevails with reſpect to them as with 
reſpect to the others. Jo underſtand the principles on 
which they act, it is neceſſary to call to your recollection 
what was ſaid in the former lecture on ſpherical ſurfaces. 
All curves. or arches are ſegments or pieces of circles, and 
may be conſidered as compoſed of a number of ſmall flat 
Planes, lying obliquely to one another. Parallel rays, there- 
fore, ſtriking an object oppoſed to them in this poſition, 
will ſtrike it more or leſs obliquely, Thus in fig. 4, the 
rays a, b,c,'d, which would fall perpendicularly on a flat 
Sarface, ſtrike obliquely upon that which is oppoſed to 
them; and inſtead of being reflected parallel, are reflected 
divergent. For the ſame reaſon convergent rays would be 
reflected leſs convergent by ſuch a ſurface as this, and diver- 
gent rays would be rendered ſtill mote divergent towards e 
and 5. Fig. 5, you lee, is the reverſe of the preceding, and 
it ſerves very well to repreſent the effects of a concave mir- 
ror. By this you mult perceive that the parallel rays a, 5, 

d, which would have been reflected parallel by a plane 
ie oat are made to converge, hecaule, inſtead of ſtriking 


this mirror in a direct line, they ſtrike it obliquely ; and you 


may * conceive that, by the ſame rule, conyergent rays 
will 
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will be reflected ſtill more convergent, and divergent rays 
will be made to converge leſs. 

As by a mirror of the convex kind convergent rays are 
rendered leſs convergent, you will eafily comprehend why 
objects are diminiſhed by it. By the rays being made leſs 
convergent, the viſual angle is diminiſhed ; for, you know,' 
we fee every object in the line in which the rays of light 
laſt approached the eye. By the ſame rule, a concave mire 
ror magnifies or enlarges the image of an object, for the 
viſual angle is enlarged or rendered more obtuſe, and conſe- 
quently the image is magnified in proportion to the curva- 
ture of the concave ſurface. 
To prove what I have juſt ndw laid down with reſpect to 
convex mirrors, in fig. 6, @ 6 is a dart, which is ſeen in the 
convex mirror cd. Now though rays iſſue from the object 
ab in all directions, as was explained in the twelfth lecture, 
fig. 2, yet it is ſeen only by means of thoſe which are in- 
cluded within the ſpace betweeen o and 7, becauſe it is only 
thoſe which can be reflected to the eye at r. Now you will 
eaſily perceive that if theſe rays had gone forward in the 
direction in which they were proceeding, they would have 
united at p, and the object would have been ſeen of its full 
ſize. As it is, however, the rays are reflected leſs conver- 
gent than they were in their natural courſe, and the angle 
orn, being leſs than the angle @ 5 p, the image at x appears 
ſmaller than the object, and nearer to the ſ urface of the mir- 
ror. The reaſon of this laſt effect has been already ex- 
plained, when J ſaid that objects are rendered viſible not by 
a ſingle ray, but by pencils of divergent rays proceeding 
from every point of the object. Suppoſe, therefore, G (fig: 
7.) a radiant point of any object, from which a pencil of 
divergent rays proceeds, and falls on the convex mirror a 5. 


Theſe rays (agreeably to the rule laid down above, that 


convex mirrors cauſe divergent rays to diverge ſtill more) 
will be rendered more divergent, and will have their virtual 
or imaginary focus at g, that is, much nearer to the . 
of the mirror than if it was plane. 

For theſe reaſons a perſon lookin 
mirror will ſee it diminiſhed, T 


at his face in a convex 
in fig. 8, though rays 


n from every part of the face, it is only the rays fiat 
G 3 


touch 
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touch the mirror within the ſpace between c and r that can, 
agreeably to the great law of reflection, (the angle of inci- 
dence being equal to the angle of reflection) be reflected to 
the eye. The rays c and being therefore rendered leſs con- 
vergent (as in the former inſtance in fig. 6) he will ſee the 
chin along the line 07 5, and the forehead along the line ox, 
and the angle of viſion being thus e r all the reſt 
of the features will be proportionably reduced. Large ob- 
jects, however, placed near a convex mirror, will not only 
appear reduced but diſtorted; becauſe, from the form of 
the glaſs, one part of the K is nearer to it than another, 
and conſequently will be reflected under different angles. 


. Convex mirrors are at preſent a very faſhionable part of 


modern furniture, as they exhibit a large company aſſem- 
bled in a room in a very ſmall compaſs. Globes lined with 
amalgam nfed to be formerly hung up in the middle of a 
room, by which the whole company were exhibited, at one 
view, ſeated at a dinner-table, or diſperſed about the room, 
The phenomena of concave mirrors are ſtill different. 
By them convergent rays are rendered ſtill more convergent, 
and conſequent]y the viſual angle is enlarged. Their general 
effect is therefore to magnify. This will be ſufBciently ex- 
emplified by fig. 9. In this, as in the former inſtance, a 
face is looking at itſelf; and I take the extreme of thoſe 
rays which can be reflected to the eye, one from the fore- 
head and one from the chin. Theſe lines, a c and m 2, are 
reflected to the eye at o, which conſequently ſees the image 
in the lines of reflection, and in the angle o 44g, and therefore 
evidently magnified beyond the natural fize, and at a ſmall 
diſtance behind the mirror. 
This effect, however, will only. take place when the eye 
3s between the mirror and its principal focus, that is, the 
focus or point, where rays falling parallel or perpendicular 
on the glaſs, will unite after reflection; the point where 
the rays of the ſun (which are always conſidered as parallel) 
will unite and burn: for a concave mirror acts as a burning 
glaſs. By the great law of refleQion the principal focus of 
a a concave mirror is at one-fourth of the diameter of that 
ſphere, of which the ve ſurface is a ſection, which is 
therefore ſometimes called the center of concavity. At this 


point 
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point the rays reflected from the mirror are converged and 1 
croſs; and if the ſpectator” s eye is beyond this point or 
focus, he will not ſee the image behind the mirror, but be- 
fore it, a ſhadowy form, ſuſpended in the air; but, from the 
crofling of the rays, it appears inverted. 

In fig 10 a6 is a concave mirror, cd is a band held up 


before it. The image therefore you ſee is not placed behind | 1 1 
> the mirror, as happens in every other caſe, but the hand 1 
1 ſeems to hang ſuſpended in the air at zz. The reaſon of this Fil 
of very extraordinary and ſtriking phenomenon is to be found 1 
r, in what was already nan Objects are rendered vi- 1 


ſible not by fingle rays, but by pencils of divergent rays, 
of proceeding from the different points of the object. If theſe 
th pencils of divergent rays ſhould happen by any cauſe to be 


th united, the object will in that point ceaſe to be viſible, 

a This happens in the focus of a concave mirror, where by | 
ne the law of reflection they are all united. If the eye, there- #4 
n. fore, is placed in that point, it will ſee nothing of the 1 
it. image. It muſt recede to a ſufficient diſtance to permit the $3: ! 
it, rays to croſs. and again become divergent. In that caſe the 1 
al image will be ſeen not behind the mirror at the virtual or 1 
x= MW imaginary focus, as it is in plane and convex mirrors, but 1 

a ſulpended in the air between the eye and the real focus, for oo 
fe every image is ſeen about that place, whence the pencils of ö 
re- rays begin to diverge. In plane mirrors the rays have only 
re MM diverged from the luminous points of the object itſelf; and 
oe as the eye cannot fee behind, it ſees the image in a ſtraight 
Ire line, but joins the line of incidence and that of reflection to- 
all gether. The image therefore appears at the ſame diſtance 

behind. the glaſs as the object ſtands before it. In concave 
ye mirrors the caſe is entirely different ; for 1n them there is an 
he actual focus, where the rays are converged to a point, and 
lar from which they begin again to diverge. The image is 
ere therefore ſeen there but in an inverted ſtate, for reaſons al- 
el) ready given. Thus in fig. 10, the rays cd go diverging 
ng: from the two oppoſite points of the object; by the action 
of af the mirror they are again made to converge to a point at 
1at o 5, where they croſs, and again proceed divergent to the eye. 
is It will, however, render this intereſting part of op- 


his tics till clearer, if 1 preſent you with, another diagram, 
int | 2 
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fimilar in ſome degree to the preceding, In fig. 11, AcB 
is a concave mirror. The center of concavity is at C. 
From the point of the dart DE we ſuppoſe a pencil of di- 
vergent rays emitted, which you ſee touch the mirror at 
Ac B. Theſe rays are reflected, according to the general 
law of reflection (the angle of reflection being equal to the 
angle of incidence) which is proved by drawing the dotted 
lines CA, Ce, CB, from the center of concavity to the 
points from which theſe rays are reflected, which are there- 
fore perpendiculars to the ſurface of the mirror. The angle 
EA, or the angle of reflection, you ſee is equal to DAC, 
the angle of incidence, and ſo you will find it of the reſt, 
The reflected rays then, you fee, converge to a point, and 
form the extremity of the dart (which is now inverted) at 
d. In the ſame manner every other pencil of rays emitted 


from the object will be converged at or near the principal 


focus, and the image will be formed at ed. For you will 
perceive that if the rays Ef, Eg, Eh, were continued to the 
mirror, they would be reflected and converged at e, forming 
the oppoſite extremity of the dart. When the object is 
farther from the mirror than the center of concavity C, the 
image will be nearer the mirror and ſmaller than the object; 
when the object is nearer than the center of concavity, the 
image will then be more remote and larger. Thus if ed 
was the object, DE would be the reflected image. 

It is not many years ſince a perſon derived confiderable 
emolument from exhibiting in the metropolis ſome optical 


deceptions of this kind with concave mirrors. A ghaſtly 


apparition was ſometimes made to meet the ignorant ſpec- 


tator, and from its ſhadowy appearance it was evidently no- 


thing human; ſometimes a hand was held out in the air 
with every poſſible mark of friendſhip, but when he ap- 


Proached to unite it with his own, a drawn {word was in- 


ſtantly preſented to his breaſt. A noſegay or a piece of 
fruit was offered, but when he attempted to ſeize it, a 
death's head ſnapped at him. 

I mentioned that concave mirrors were frequently uſed as 
vienlag-glaiſes, and a curious experiment may be made by 
means of them, to ſhew that common culinary fire may be 
reflected in the ſame manner as the rays of the ſun, If two 
. large 
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large concave mirrors are placed oppoſite to each other, as 

in fig. 12, at almoſt any diſtance, and a red-hot charcoal is 
held 3 in the focus of one at a, and a match, or any combuſ- 
tible matter, in the focus of the other at 3, the match, &c, 
will be preſently ſet on fire, by the reflected flame of the 
charcoal. 

You have ſeen, I dare ſay, the diſtorted fans which 
are ſometimes painted on boards, and exhibited | in the ſhop- 
windows of opticians. They look like a mere fplath of a 
painter's bruſh, but when a mitror of a cylindrical or cos 
nical form is ſet in the middle. of the board, a beautiful 
figure is reflected from it. This ſhews that what appears to 
be a caſual daſh cf paint on the board, is, in fact, a figure 
drawn with the niceſt mathematical preciſion. When the 


image is to be reCtified by a cylindrindical mirror, the lines 


are only extended, and, by the great law of reflection, the 
rays from the picture are reflected by the mirror leſs con- 
vergent, and the figure is conſequently rectified. A little 
conſideration on this ſubject, applying the principles which 
have been laid down in the courſe of this lecture, will eaſily 


enable you to ſee the theory on which theſe mirrors act, 


particularly if you have the objects before you, without 
which, indeed, an infinity of words muſt be expended in 
deſcribing and explaining them. ö 
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Tug Owr. 


HE third genus in the firſt order of birds, according. 


to theſy em of Linnæus, is the owl. The characters 
of this genus are, the bill hooked, and covered at the baſe 
with 8 inſtead of that membraneous ſubſtance called 
the cere in other birds of prey. The noſtrils of owls are 


oblong, and their tongues cloven at the end; the heads are, 
in every ſpecies, remarkably large, and in ſome the large 
aperture of the ear is covered with a tuft of feathers reſem- 
bling horns; their claws are hooked and ſharp; and the 
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70 Natural Hiftory of 
outer toe capable of turning backward like that of the 
Parrot. | 

The eyes of theſe birds diſtinguiſh, them from every 
other genus; they are large and protuberant, and poſſeſs 
ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility, that they are dazzled by the full 


light of day, and altogether overpowered by the rays of the 


fun. In theſe birds,” ſays Goldſmith, ** the pupil of the 
eye is capable of opening very wide, or ſhutting very cloſe; 
by contracting the pupil, the brighter hght of the day, 
which would act too powerfully on the ſenſibility of the 
retina, is excluded; by dilating the pupil, the animal takes 
in the more faint rays of the night, and thereby is enabled 
to ſpy its prey, and catch it with greater facility in the 
dark.“ | | 

All the different ſpecies of owls are, however, not equally 


diſtinguiſhed by ſenſibility in the organs of fight ; and con- 


ſequently not equally overpowered. by the light of day. 
The great owl of North America takes conſiderable flights, 
and is ſometimes ſeen chacing its prey ſucceſsfully in broad 
day; while the common barn owl, far from being able to 
encounter the full rays of the ſun, poſſeſſes ſuch ſenſibility of 
viſion, that it catches mice even in the middle of the night. 
This difference in. the fight of owls regulates the time of 
their depredations; ſuch as neareſt reſemble other birds, 
iſſue from their retreats immediately after the ſetting of the 


_ ſun; the more quick ſighted remain concealed till further in 


the evening, when they fall with deſtructive ſucceſs on the 
ſmaller birds, in the midft of that ſeaſon of repoſe. 


Tus GREAT HorxtED Owr, 


By ſome has been called the eagle owl; and at firſt ſight 
it appears nearly of that ſiae, from the great quantity of fea- 
thers with which it is covered. It is, however, different from 
the eagle in every proportion, the head being larger, and all 
the parts of the body leſs than in the birds of that genus. 
The breadth of its wings is about five feet; the head diſpro- 
portioned to the ſize of the body ; and the cavities of the ears 
are large and deep. On each fide of the head there riſe two 
tufts of feathers reſembling horns, two inches and an half 


long, which the animal can erect or fold down at pleaſure. 
There 
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' the Owl. 71 
There are ſeveral varieties of the great owl; the Italian and 
Virginian are particularly deſcribed by Briſſon; but their 
difference is too minute to be aſcertained without a view of 


each, This bird has a frightful cry, by which he interrupts 


the ſilence of the night. He inhabits rocks and old towers, 
the moſt retired he can find. He chaces hares, rabbits, 
moles, and mice, which he ſwallows entire; but the hair, 
bones, and ſkin, which reſiſt the action of the ſtomach, 
he vomits up in round balls. There is no bird more ſauce 
ceſsful in taking its prey, or-whoſe young are ſo abundantly 
ſupplied with food. He often wages war with the kite, 
and deprives. him of his booty: as he bears the light better 


than the other nocturnal birds, he defends himſelf with great 
bravery againſt the crows, which: ſometimes purſue.and at- 


tack him by day. 1 


Tur Loxc-zareD Owr, - 


Is found in Britain, and is much leſs than the former, be- 


ing only three feet and an half in breadth. Its horns are 
much ſhorter, and riſe above the head only an inch, more re- 
ſembling the ears of quadrupeds than their horns. They 


conſiſt of ſix feathers, variegated with yellow and black. 


The breaſt and belly are of a dull yellow, marked with ſlen- 
der brown ſtreaks pointing downwards. Varieties of this 


| 


kind of owl are to be found all over Europe, and in many 


places of America. Theſe birds are ſeldom at the trouble 
of building a neſt ; their eggs and their young have always 
been found in the neſts of pies or kites, that were deſerted 
by their original owners. Their young are generally four 
or five in number; and white when protruded from. the 
thell, 

Its ordinary habitation is in the walls of old buildings, in 
the cavities of rocks, in the hollow of decayed trees, i 
in remote ſituations. It but rarely deſcends from theſe re- 
treats into the plain. When attacked by other birds it makes 
a vigorous defence with its claws and beak; and when 
aſſailed by an enemy too powerful, it turns upon its 
back to have the more ready uſe of Wy means of pro- 
tection, 
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Is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the two former, by its ſmall 
Kit, being only ſeven inches long ; and by the ears, which 


only riſe about half an inch from the head, and are com- 


poſed of a ſingle feather. The head is much ſmaller in pro- 
portion to the body than thoſe of the two laſt deſcribed; 

and the feathers are more beautifully variegated with brows, 
black, and red. The far greater part of this ſpecies emi- 
grate during winter. They aſſemble in flocks, about the 
end of ſammer, and take their departure nearly at the ſame 
time. They purſue the field mice in multitudes together, 
and in France and England are of —_ ſervices in deſtroy- 
ing theſe pernicious vermin. 3 3 


Tus Baows Owr, - 


Inhabits the ds by day, and during che night it is 
very clamorous. Above it is of an aſh-colour, variegated 
with white and black ſpots; below it has black bars acroſs 
and longitudinally. Its wings extend beyond the extremity 
of the tail; and its b * us is three feet three 
inches. 


/ This ſpecies devours el birds; Wich it Gallon en- 


tire. It returns in the morning, after the chace is over, and 
conceals itſelf in the thickeſt e or, if the weather is 
Evers? in the hollow of a tree. 


" . Tawxy 8 

The clout of this kind i is Lufficient to diſtinguiſh it 3 
every other. The back; head, and coverts of the wings are 
of a fine tawny red, elegantly ſpotted, and powdered with 
black or duſky ſpots of various ſizes. The breaſt and belly 
are yellowiſh, mixed with white,-dnd-warked*with narrow 
black ſtreaks pointing downwards. It isdeſcribed by Lin- 
neus as an inhabitant of Sweden ; it is alſo found in Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies, with ſuch ſmall varieties as the 
n is found to Product, 
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1. Common Buzzard. 
2 Gyr Falcon. 
3.Fiſhing Hawke. 
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4The Armadillo. 
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1. The Sloth. 
2 The Ant eater 
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the Owl. 


True Wuirs Owr, 


Is the common barn owl: it is almoſt a domeſtic bird, 
inhabiting barns, hay-lofts, churches, and even villages. It 
utters continually a difagreeable kind of hiſſing, or harſh 
and mournful cries, which the good women in the countr 


and utters its doleful notes, it is regarded as the meſſenger 
of death. 

The elegant plumage of this bird makes ſome compenſa- 
tion for its diſagreeable voice. A circle of ſoft white fea- 
thers ſurrounds its eyes: the upper part of the body and 
coverts of the wings are of a fine pale yellow; the lower 
part is wholly white. When taken old it refuſes all food, 
and dies in ten or twelve days of hunger. They are found 
in Europe and America. 8 1 
The white owl, poſſeſſing that indolence which ſeems 
charaReriſtic of this tribe, is deſtitute of the ingenuity by 
which others of the race avail themſelves of the labour of 
more induſtrious birds to furniſh a neſt for their young. It 
careleſsly depoſits its eggs in the holes of walls and of trees, 
without any preparation of withered graſs, roots, or leaves 
for their reception. Its period of ovation commences in the 
month of March, when it lays five or fix eggs of an oblong 
ſhape, and a whitiſh colour, The young, after their firſt ap- 
pearance, are wholly white, and are fed l with inſects 
and morſels of the fleſh of mice. When about the age of 
three weeks they are reckoned by the French good eating. 
They are then fat and plump, but the nature of their food 
does not ſeem calculated to improve their reliſh, for they 
frequently drink the oil of lamps. 


Tur GAT BROWN Owir, 


Sometimes called the rock owl, is very common, though 
rarely ſeen in the vicinity of our habitations. It is leſs than 
the tawny owl, being only eleven or twelve inches from the 
bill to the claws : its legs are covered with feathers, and the 
bill 18 wholly of a brown colour. Its favourite reſidence is 
in rocks, quarries, and ruined edifices, in the moſt retired 
„ : though fond of ſolitude, it is almoſt never to be 
Vol. III. H 5 found 


believe to be ominous; for when it perches upon a houſe, 
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are commonly friendly to this bird, on account of its ſa 
and plaintive note, which it varies according to the weathe 
and thereby becomes a faithful predictor of rain. It is alh 


| geon. It is ſpread over all Europe: and, if we may cred 


of a thruſh. It is diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall hor 


hat bird; and by the regularity of its white ſpots upon 
wings and body. It frequents, like other. owls, « 


- nocturnal bird, for it is far more capable of enduring t 
_ rays of light than the reſt of this tribe. It frequently ext 


: the form of round balls. 
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found in woods or in the hollow parts of trees. The peafany 


ſerviceable to them in many parts, by deſtroying the fiel 
mice, the enemies of their labours. 
Like the bird laſt deſcribed, the great brown owl prepaꝶ 
no neſt: but indiſoriminately, in any hole, lays three whit 
eggs perfectly round, about the ſize of thoſe of a wood- "| 


Feuillee, over many parts o? America. 
Tur LirtLE OWL, 


Is one of the ſmalleſt of the race of owls, meaſuring oi 
from ſeven to eight inches in length, and nearly of the f 


owl, by having no prominent feathers at the ears | 


buildings and quarries, but differs from them conſiderall 
in the nature of its ſight; and is not, ſtriftly ſpeaking, 


ciſes itſelf in the unproductive chace of the ſwallow ; but 
1s more ſucceſsful among the mice, which it tears in piect 
becauſe unable to fallow them entire. It uſes alſo ap 
caution peculiar to itſelf, of clearing away the hairs from! 
morſels, which the others devour, and afterwards vomit 


The foreign birds allied to the tribe of owls are numero 
and of various ſizes. fs 


unk. 
MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY, f,.: 
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ö 587 LORD BISHOP OF SODOR AND Max. 


: « The memory of the juſt ſhall be bleffed. _ A wn by 8 
vi. 
HIS obſervation of the wiſeſt of men is confirmed {ufficie 


the conſtant experience and the univerſal ' conſe 
mankind, Thoſe perſons who have rendered eminent 
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ice to their fellow- creatures by their piety and benevo- 
ence will always be remembered with gratitude, and their 
iemories will flouriſh to the lateſt generations as the 
hoiceſt bleſſings of heaven. It is pleaſing to ſee virtue and 
eligion exemplified 1 in the conduct of a diſtinguiſhed cha- 
ater; and it is of ſervice to poſterity that the actions of 
uch a perſon ſhould be recorded, that others may be diſ- 
oled to imitate them. Men of this deſcription ** ſpeak 
rom their tombs ;?” and while the character and conduct of 
he wicked are ſuffered to periſh, or are exhibited as bea- 
ons of caution, theſe ſhine as brilliant luminaries, to 

guide our feet in the way of peace to the realms of 
igt. 

Treſe remarks will apply with peculiar force to the name 
ff that good man whole memoir now engages the atten» 
ion of our juvenile readers. 

This moſt excellent prelate was born in the year 1663, 
it Burton, in the county of Cheſter. He received the rudi- 
ents of his education at the free ſchool of Cheſter, whence 
he removed to the univerſity of Dublin, where, though his 
allowance was no more than twenty pounds a year, he f up- 
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king, 


ing ported himſelf with great credit, which is to be attributed 
y ro his frugality and ſobriety. His firſt intention was to have 
; but made phyſic- his ſtudy, but he was diſſuaded from this pro- 
Piecfeſſion by Archdeacon Hewetſon, by whoſe advice he dedi- 
2 Vſfcated himſelf to the church. He continued at the college 


roman the year 1686, when, on the 29th of J une, he was or- 
omit F1zined deacon. . The ordinaticn. was held for him, alone, on 
he day of conſecration of the church of Kildare, in the 
nerdiiyreſence of a very numerous congregation ; and our pious 
vine ever after kept the anniverſary of it holy, and poured 
forth his heart, to God in a particular prayer on the oc- 
aſion. 

Soon after this he quitted Ireland, and went to be curate 
to his maternal uncle, who was rector of Winwick, in Lan- 
caſhire, Where his ſtipend was only thirty pounds a year; 
but being an excellent economiſt, and having the advantage 
of living with his uncle, this ſmall income was not only 
fuſicient to ſupply his own wants, but it enabled him to 
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Tity. At firſt he ſet apart a tenth, then a fifth, afterwards; 


fifty -eight years. 
Eſq. of Warrington, in Lancaſhire; by which lady, wh 


dren, one of whom, Dr. Thomas cs became preber 
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adminiſter to the wants of others; for which benevolent 


purpoſe he ſet apart one-tenth of his income. 
In 1692 he was appointed domeſtic chaplain to Willian 


- . Farl of Derby, and tutor to his ſon James Lord Strange, 


with a ſalary of thirty pounds a year. He was ſoon atte 


elected miſter of the alms-houſe at Latham, which brought 


him twenty pounds a year more. Having now an income 
far beyond his expectations, he ſet apart one-fifth of it for 
pious uſes, and particularly for the poor: thus ſanctitying 


| every bleffing of Providence to the good of his fellowecrez« 


tures. In ſhort, as his income increaſed, he increaſed the 
proportion of it which was allotted to the purpoſes of cha 


third, and, laſtly, when he became a biſhop, he dedicate 
the full half of his revenues to pious and charitable uſes. 
Hie had not been long chaplain to Lord Derby before he 
was offered the valuable living of Buddeſworth, in York 
ſhire, which he refuſed to accept, as being inconſiſtent with 


the reſolves of his conſcience, Lord Derby chooſing to n- 
tain him ſtill ia his family as tutor to his fon. 


So excellent was his character, and ſuch a high opinion 
had his noble patron of him, that, in 1697, he promote 
him to the biſhopric of Sodor and Man, the only epiſcopi 
ſee in theſe kingdoms which is not in the gift of the crown, 

But ſo humble and unambitious was this extraordinary 
man, that it was with great difficulty he could be brouglt 
to accept the epiſcopal office. That preferment which 
others court with ſo much eagerneſs,” and purſue by uct 
various arts, he ſhunned with a ſpirit which was evidently 
above the world and all its honours. The command of his 
patron, however, in this inſtance, could not well be dil 
obeyed, and therefore he accepted a charge which he en 
Joyed, through the divine Sen for the long period 0 of 


In 1698 he married Mary, daughter of Thomas Patten 


ſurvived her marriage about fix years, he had four chu! 


- 


dary of W eſtminſter. 
Th 


and truly apoſtolical. 
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The annual receipts of the biſhopric did not exceed three 
hundred pounds in money. Some neceſſaries in his houſe, 
as ſpices, ſugar, wine, books, &c. muſt be paid for in caſh ; 
diſtreſſed or ſhipwrecked mariners, and ſome other poor ob- 
jects, required to be relieved with money; but the poor of 
the iſland were fed and clothed, and the houſe, in general, 
ſupplied from his demeſnes, by exchange, without money. 
Such of the poor as could weave or ſpin found the beſt 
market at Biſhop's-court, where they bartered the produce 
of their labour for corn. Taylors and ſhoemakers were 
kept in the houfe conſtantly employed, to make into gar- 


ments or ſhoes that cloth or leather which the biſhop's corn 


had purchaſed; and the aged and infirm were n ac- 
cording to their ſeveral wants. 

A pious and learned divine was wont to relate the fol- 
lowing pleaſing and ſingular inſtance of the biſhop's atten- 
tion to ſome aged poor of the iſland. As he was diſtribut- 
ing ſpectacles to ſome whoſe eye-ſight failed them, this 
centleman could not but expreſs his ſurprize, as he well 
knew that not one of them could read a letter. No 


matter,“ ſaid the good biſhop, they will find uſe enough 


for them; theſe ſpectacles will help them to thread a needle, 
to mend their mn or, if need be, to keep themſelves 
free from vermin.” 

The care which he took of his dioceſe was very great 
He kept his clergy to their duty, 
and ſet them, in his own conduct, the beſt of examples. 
He preached frequently, and that in a plain and familiar 
manner, ſuited to the meaneſt capacities. As a ſpecimen 


of his ſtyle we ſhall make one extract from his printed ſer- 


mons. 

„ You will remember, that every man is your neighbopr 
and your brother, who may be benefited by your love. 
That God is our common father, and that all we are bre- 
thren. That we are all members of the ſame body, of which 
Jeſus Chriſt is the head. That God has fo ordered matters, 
that the members of this body ſhould depend upon one an- 
other. That the poor ſhould depend upon the rich for 
their ſubſiſtence; and the rich, whatever they think of it, 
Mall receive a greater advantage from the . of the 
1 poor! 
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poor! You will then call to mind how you are to exprefs 
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your love to your neighbour. The command ſays, Tor 
are to loce him as yourſelf. You know, without a teacher, 
how you love yourſelf; that you wiſh and take ſatisfac- 


tion in your own welfare and proſperity. That you are 
ſorry when any evil or miſchief befalls yourſelf. You do not 


love to have your own 'faults aggravated, or your good 
name abuſed ; and how ready you are to find excuſes for 
Jour own miſtakes. In ſhort, you know very well how 
you would have others to ſhew their love for you. And that 
it is no ſmall comfort for the ignorant and unlearned, that 
their duty is contained in ſo few words, and that they can 
eaſily underſtand it, by-confidering how they love, how 


they would be dealt with themſelves !*? 


The biſhop was at great pains and expenee in ung the 


Bible to be tranſlated into the Mank's language, or that 


which is commonly {ſpoken in the Ifle of Man. He alſo 
compoſed ſeveral excellent religious books upon practical 
ſubjects, which have been univerſally approved of among 
pious chriſtians, and have doubtleſs proved of extenſive 
utility. But his fame reſts not upon the value of his 
writings. It has a better baſis, even thoſe good-works 
which will be remembered through ages of eternity. Yet 
notwithſianding his extraordinary ſanity, and his high 
ſation, this good man was not without his enemies and his 
trials, In the year 1720 a very fingular circumſtance oc- 
curred, which one would hardly believe could have hap- 
pened in ary part of the Britiſh dominions, Mrs. Horn, 


-+-wife of Captain Horn, governor. of the iſland, having ac- 


caſed Mrs. Puller, a widow lady of good character, with 

being guilty of fornication with Sir James Pool!; Arch- 

deacon Horrobin, to pleaſe Mrs, Horn, did in conſequence 

moſt improperly refuſe Mrs. Puller the ſacrament. The 
accuſed parties then had recourſe to a mode pointed out by 

the conſtitutions of the church to prove their innocence, 
namely, by oath before the biſhop, by whom they were 
cleared of the charge, and Mrs. Horn was ſentenced to aſk 

their pardon for the flander. This ſhe refuſed to do, and 
treated the biſhop and his authority with contempt. For 

this indecent diſreſpect to the eceleſiaſtical laws ſhe was ex- 

cluded 
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cluded the ſacrament till atonement ſhould be made. The 
archdeacon, who was chaplain to the governor, out of 
pique to the biſhop, or from ſome unworthy motive, re- 
ceived her at the communion, contrary to the cuſtom and 
orders of the church. An inſult to himſelf the biſhop 
would have forgiven, but diſobedience to the church and 
its laws he could not allow of. He conſidered it as the ob- 
lation of wrath, rather than the bond of peace, and at 
length ſuſpended the archdeacon, who in a rage threw him- 


ſelf on the civil power; and the governor, mk pretence 
that the biſhop had acted illegally, fined him fifty pounds, 


and his two vicars-general twenty pounds each. Theſe fines 


they refuſed to pay, upon which the governor committed 


them to the priſon of Caſtle Ruſhin, where they were kept 


cloſcly confined two months, and were then releaſed wy ors 


der of the king in council. 
After this he ſuffered no moleſtation, FER continued to 
live with his people to his death, in-the fame courſe of 


piety, diligence, and benevolence. An Engliſh biſhopric 


was ſeveral times offered him, but this apoſtolic man con- 
ſtantly refuſed it, looking upon himſelf as bound by Provi- 
dence to his little dioceſe. 

There is an anecdote of his lordſhip and Cardinal Fleury, 
which does equal credit to them both. The Cardinal 
wanted much to ſee him, and ſent over on purpoſe to en- 
quire after his health, his age, and the date of his conſecra- 
tion, as they were the two oldeſt biſhops, and he believed 
the pooreſt in Europe; at the ſame time inviting him to 
France. The biſhop ſent the cardinal an anſwer, which 
gave him ſo high an opinion of him, that the cardinal ob- 
tained an order that no French privateer ſhould ravage * 
Ifle of Man. 

This good prelate lived till the year 1755, and then &. 
parted to his reward at the advanced age of 93. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND Cus. 
TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF CHINA. 


E ſhall commence our deſcription of the manners 
and cuſtoms of China, with ſome account of the 
government of that country. 


Of the Government of China. 


The Chineſe monarchy has exiſted, if we may believe their 
own accounts, with but tew changes, for nearly 4000 years, 
Before their connection and commerce with the Dutch they 
had never heard of a republic; nor can they now compre- 
hend how a great nation can be regularly governed without a 
king. They have a great abhorrence to tyranny and op- 
preſſion, and believe that. the obligation which is laid on 
their kings not to abuſe their power, is the beſt means of 
confirming and eſtabliſhing them in their government. 

An unbounded authority is given to the emperor by the 


laws; but the ſame laws lay upon him a neceflity to uſe his 


power with moderation and diſcretion, which are the two 
props which have ſo long ſupported the great fabric of the 
Chineſe monarchy. The firſt principle inftilled into the 
people at large, is to reſpect their prince with ſo high a ve- 
neration as almoſt to adore him. They ſtile him the ſon of 
heaven, and the only maſter of the world. His commands 
are indiſputable, and his words facred. He ſeldom ſhews 


himſelf to the people, and is never ſpoken to but on the 


knees. When he is ill the palace is full of mandarines, 


vho ſpend their whole time, in a large court, offering peti- 


D 
tions to heaven in behalf of their prince's cure. No wea- 


ther, no inconvenience, can excule them from this duty: ſo 
long as the emperor is in pain or in danger the people ſeem 
to fear nothing but the loſs of him. 

Self- intereſt is no ſmall occaſion of the great reſpect which 
is ſhown him by his ſubjects; for as ſoon as he is proclaim- 
ed emperor, the whole authority of the empire is in his 
hands, and the fortunes of his fubjects are entirely at his 
diſpoſal: (1.) All places of honour and profit are in his gift. 
Honeſty, learning, experience, and gravity of behavior, are 
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ſaid to be the only qualifications to inſure ſucceſs to the can- 
didate for any poſt of truſt or dignity. As the emperor has 
the ſole choice of all officers of ſtate, ſo he diſmiſſes without 
ceremony thoſe who are deficient in their duty. (2.) He 
has abſolute power over the lives and properties of all his 
ſubjects. Otfenders are arraigned and tried in the different 
provinces, but the ſentence is always preſented to the em- 
peror, who either confirms or rejects it, as he pleaſes. He 
can lay what taxes he thinks fit upon his ſubjects to ſupply 
the preſſing wants, and relieve the neceilities of the ſtate, 
This power is ſeldom made uſe of, and there is a cuſtom 
every year of exempting a province, ſometimes two or 
three, from their uſual taxes, if they have ſuffered through 
ſickneſs or dearth, (3.) The right of making peace and 
war belongs to the emperor ; he may make what treaties, 
and upon what terms he pleaſes, provided they are not dis- 
honourable to the kingdom. The judgments paſſed by him 
are irrevocable, and his ſovereign courts and viceroys dare 
not uſe the leaſt delay in regiſtering them: while, on the other 
hand, the ſentences pronounced by their parliaments or other 
magiſtrates, are not obligatory till they are confirmed by the 
emperor. (4.) Another ſingular circumſtance belonging to 
the Chineſe government, is the right that the emperor has of 
chooſing his ſucceſſor, which he may elect not only from the 
royal family, but from among his other ſubjects. And 
there have been emperors who, finding none of their family 
able to ſupport the dignity of a crown, * * choſen for their 
ſucceſſors perſons of mean birth and fortunes, but eininent 
for virtue and underſtanding. Examples of this nature are 
not, however, very common, but it frequently happens that 
the choice does not fall according to ſeniority, which in 
China never occaſions any civil commotions or rebellions. 
(5.) The grave itſelf does not put an end to his power over 
his ſubjects, which is exerciſed even upon the dead, whom 
he diſgraces or honours, When he has a mind either to re- 
ward or puniſh themſelves or their families. He confers 
upon them, after their deceaſe, titles of honour ; canoniſes 
them as ſaints, or, according to their language, has them 
naked ſpirits. Sometimes he builds them temples; and, if 
their adminiſtration of public affairs has been very benefi- 
| cial, 
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cial, or their virtues remarkably eminent, he commands the 
people to honour them as gods, The emperor has ever been 
looked upon as the chief prieft and principal fervant of re- 
ligion ; and there are ceremonies and public ſacrifices which 
he alone is thought worthy to offer up to the great Creator 
of heaven. (6.) The emperor may change the figure and 
character of the letters, aboliſh characters already received, 
or form new ones. He may likewiſe change the names of 
provinces, of cities, of families. He may forbid the uſe of 
any commonly received expreſſions or modes of phraſe, and 
introduce others which have hitherto: been eſteemed obſolete 
and uncouth. 

Notwithſtanding thefe unlimited powers, _ there are 
three circumſtances which, if an emperor has any regard to 
his reputation, will prevail with him to govern by the-rules 
of ſtrict juſtice. The firſt of which is, that the old law- 
givers have always made it a ſtanding maxim, that kings are 
properly the fathers of their people, and hence the title moſt 


honourable and eſteemed among them. is that of ra. , or 


grandfather. Their philoſophers conſtantly maintain that 
the ſtate is but a large family, and that he who knows how 
to govern the one, is the beſt capable of ruling the other. 
And no virtues will compenſate in a prince the want of af- 
fection for his people. Secondly. Every mandarine may 
tell the emperor of his faults, provided it be done in a man- 
ner agreeable to the veneration and profound reſpe& which 
is due to him. Thirdly. If the emperors have any regard 
for their reputation, the manner in which their hiſtories are 
written is alone ſufficient to reſtrain them within the bounds 
of rectitude. A certain number of men, who, being choſen 
on account of their learning and impartiality, obſerve with 
every degree of exactneſs all the actions and even words of 
their prince; each of theſe perſons by himſelf; and without 
any communication with the others, ſets down on looſe 
ſlips of paper the various occurrences as they happen, and 
then puts theſe papers through a chink, into an office ſet 
apart for this purpoſe. - In theſe papers both the emperor's 
virtues and faults are ſet down with liberty and impartia- 
lity. And in order that neither fear, on the one fide, nor 
hope, on the other, may bias theſe biographers, this office 
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is never opened during that prince's life, or while any of his 

family ſit on the throne. When the crown goes into an- 
other line, which often happens, all theſe looſe memoirs are 
collected and compared, and a true hiſtory of the emperor 
written from them, to propoſe him as an example to poſte- 
rity, if he has acted wiſely, or to expoſe him to common 
cenſure and odiumy if he has been negligent of his own 
duty and the public welfare. 

In the common forms of government the emperor has 
two ſovereign councils; the one is called the extraordinary 
council, and is compoſed of princes of the blood only ; the 
other, called the council in ordinary, has, beſides the princes, 
ſeveral miniſters of ſtate. Beſides theſe there are at Peking 
fix ſovereign courts, -whoſe authority extends over all the 
provinces of China. Each of theſe courts have different bu- 
ſineſs aſſigned them, but affairs of great importance cannot 
be concluded and brought to maturity without the mutual 
concurrence of all of them. Thus in the inſtance of War; 
the number of troops, the qualities of their officers, the 
marching of the armies are provided for by the fourth court, 
but the money to pay them maſt be had of the /econd. 

The provinces are under the inſpection of two kinds of 

viceroys. One ſort has the government of one province 


only; the others have the juriſdiction of two, three, or four 


provinces. The power of the viceroys is very extenſive, 
but counterpoiſed by that of the great mandarines about 
him, who may accuſe him, when they are ſatisfied that it is 
neceflary for the public good. The people have alfo the 
right of peritioning the emperor againſt their governors. 
And the more effectually to protect private perſons, whoſe 
complaints cannot always reach the ears of the prince, ſe- 
cret ſpies, perſons of known wiſdom and reputation, are 
diſperſed up and down in every province, who inform 
themſelves in what manner the mandarines behave in the 

execution of their offices, and bring thoſe to puniſhment 
"whom they diſcover to be guilty of acts of oppreſſion. 
Sometimes the emperor bimſelf viſits his provinces in per- 

ſon, for the purpoſe of doing juſtice to all his ſubjects. In 
one of theſe excurñons he met with an old man weeping 
bitterly, and upon enquiring the cauſe of his tears, the 
| man, 
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man, ignorant of che dignity of the perſon to whom he was 
ſpeaking, replied, **I have but one ſon, who was the com- 
fort and fopport of my life; of him I have been deprived 
by the power of a mandarine, and thus rendered miferable 
during the remainder of my life: for how can I, poor and 

; friendleſs, oblige fo great a man as he to make me . 
tion. This may not be ſo difficult as you imagine, 
ſaid the emperor; lead me to the mandarine's houſe: 
which being done, and the mandarine convicted of the 


violence of which he was accuſed, the emperor condemned 


him to inſtant death, and gave to the afflicted father the 
office of the criminal, at the ſame time ſtrictly charging 
him to execute it with . leſt he alſo ere be made 
an example to others. | 


(To be continued.) 


THE ANTIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 


OF mne 


ANCIENT SACRED HISTORY. | 
0 RIPTURE hiſtory being ſo much interwoven Sn 


the different parts of ancient hiſtory in general, we in- 
tend, in the preſent number of our Preceptor, to give a 
rapid ſketch of the principal epochas into which the Old 
Teſtament hiſtory is uſually divided. In doing this, we 
truſt, that we ſhall be performing a work that will be 


deemed uſeful and intereſting. to our. young readers, who - 


are, in molt caſes, expected to be converſant with the ſcrip- 
tures at an early period of their ſtudies, 

- The rinsr remarkable period of the Old Tame hiſ 
ee contains the age of the Antediluvian patriarchs, which 
includes about one thouſand. ſix hundred and fifty-ſix 
years, from the creation to the deluge. The moſt remark- 
able characters who flouriſhed- during this ſpace of time, 
were our firſt parents Adam and Eve, who, for diſobedience 
to the divine command, were baniſhed from the garden of 
Paradiſe, From a theſe deſcended ws whoſe name is in- 

famous 
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ſamous on account of the murder of his brother Abel, and 


Seth, from whom the race of patriarchs deſcended. Under _= 


the patriarchal government every father had the ſole go⸗ 
vernment of his family, and exerciſed the power of diſtri- 
buting juſtice and inflicting puniſhment, according to his 
own will, upon thoſe who had been indebted to him for 
exiſtence. Enoch is another remarkable character that 
flouriſhed in this period, who, on account of his piety, was 
tranſlated from earth to heaven. Methuſalah is celebrated 
on account of his great age; and Noah for having lived 
both before and after the flood. The antediluvian fathers 
are ſuppoſed to have been ignorant of arts and letters, but 
the great extent of their lives muſt have enabled them to 
obtain conſiderahle knowledge of nature and of the buſineſs 
of agriculture. It appears alſo that the art of building“ and 


muſic, and ſome of the handycraft arts were known and 


practiſed in this period. 


The fecond period of antient ſacred hiſtory includes 
eight hundred and fifty-ſeven years, or the ſpace which 


paſſed from the deluge to the going forth of the Ifraelites 


out of Egypt. Noah with his family entered the ark in 
the year before Chriſt 2348: and we are informed that 
when the waters afſwaged, the ark reſted upon Ararat, a 
mountain of Armenia. By this event the earth is ſuppoſed 


to have undergone conũderable alterations; the ſpoils of the 


ſea, ſuch as che bones of fiſh,” &c., which are frequently 
found on the tops of mountains and in the midſt of rocks, 
do not merely render this ſuppoſition highly probable, but 


demonftrare the certainty of ſuch an event as the deluge | 


having taken place at ſome period of the world. 

Noah had three ſons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, whoſe 
deſcendants peopled the earth. Europe, with a part of 
Ana, fell to Japhet; the reſt of Aſia to Shem, and Africa 


to Ham. Of the poſterity of Ham and Japhet we have no 


certain accounts; but the ſcriptures have given us a very 


ample hiſtory. of the deſcendants of Shem, the moſt remark - 


able of whom are Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and Joſeph. 


Abraham was fliled the father of the faithful. He paſſed 
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into the land of Candan, called the holy land, a diſtrict of 
Aſia, bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, which has been 
fince kibited by Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, 
and at preſent is ſubject to the Turks. Circumciſion was 
inſtituted by Abraham, by which his poſterity was diſtin- 
guiſhed from other nations, Iſaac, the only ſon of Abra- 
"EY by Sarah, was father to Jacob. 

Jacob, afterwards called Iſrael, left twelve fas, the "I: 
ders of the twelve tribes of Ifrael. With the intereſting hiſ- 
tory of Joſeph all our readers are doubtleſs acquainted, 
After Joſeph's death the offspring of Jacob increaſed in 
Egypt to ſuch a degree as to alarm the reigning monarch, 
who com manded the defiruction of every male infant, but 
Moſes was ſaved by the interpoſition of Pharaoh's daughter, 

Moles was employed in executing the divine command 
for freeing the Ifraelites from Egyptian bondage. I'he fate 
of Pharioh and his a:my has been already 8 in our 
hiſtory of Egypt. Ihe Iſraelites continued travelling in the 
deſerts of Arabia forty years, when they entered into the 
_ promited land under the conduct of Joſhua, which cloſcs 
the ſecond period cf antient ſacred hiſtory. The carcum- 
ſtances which deſerve particular notice in this period are 
the inſtitution of the rite of circumeifion by Abraham; 
and the ptrumulgation of the written law by Moles from Si- 
nal, which is a mountain in Arabia Petrea, near the Red 
Sea, and avout two hundred and fixty miles eaſt of Cairo. 

The herd period of ſacred hiſtory commences with the 
going out of the Ifraelites from Egypt, and extends to the 
time of the kings, a period of three hundred and ninety-ſix 
years. During this period the people of Iirae] were go- 
verned firſt by Jau their leader, then by the elders, — 
afterwards by judges, who were extraordinary magiſtrates, 
appointed for the purpoſe of defending the people againſt 
their enemies of promulgating the law ;—and of preſerv- 
ing the purity of divine worſhip. For the hiſtory and 
tranſactions of theſe we reter the reader to the books of Jo- 
ſhua and Judges in the Old Teſtament, 


The character of Samuel, the laſt of the judges of Iſrae], | 


| deſerves to be had in remembrance; he was an excellent. 


magiſtrate, and, upon his death, the people tell again into 
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the practice of idolatry, and were in conſ:quence of it op- 

prefled and kept in bondage eight years, by Chufhan, a 

king of Meſopotamia. This who'e hiſtory exhibits ſtriking 

and remarkable inſtances of the inconſtancy of the Hebrews, 

and ſhews that their piety varied in proportion to the, prof- 
perity or adverſity of their worldly concerns. 

The next period of this hiſtory begins from the govera- 


5 ment of the Iſraelites, in the year B. C. 1095, by kings, and 
5 continues to the end of the Bahyloniſh captivity, which in- 
' cludes a ſpace of five hundred and fifty-nine years. 

1 The principal fact that happened during the hiſtory. of 
the kings, is the ſchiſm that happened in the reign of . 
t boam, when. the people were divided into two parts, aud 


thence into two diftin& kingdoms, Judah and Ifrael. Three 
kings only reigned over Ifrael in its undivided ſtate, viz. 
Saul, David, and Solomon. The ten tribes revolting fram 
Rehoboam, made choice of Jeroboam for their king, con- 
ſequently Rehoboam and his ſucceſſors henceforth governed 
only the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin. From that 
time the kings of Judah are to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
of Ifrael, to which the reader of the Ola Teſtament ſhould 
e pay attention, if he would well underſtand the narrative. 
Oft the kings of Judah the moſt remarkable in hiſtory were, 
i- Rehoboam, through whoſe weakneſs and folly the kingdom 
ed was divided; Jehoiachim, who was conquered by N ebu- 
chadnezzar, and carried into Babylonith captivity ; and Ze- 
dekiah, under whom Jeruſalem was taken and deſtroyed, 
he and the reſt of the Jews carried into captivity. Jeruſalem 
1x was the capital and reſidence of the kings of Judah; and 
0 LSamaria the royal city of the monarchs of "Bat: 
nd The moſt celebrated among the kings of Iſrael were Je- 
es, ¶ roboam, the founder of the new Kingdom; ; Ahab; known 
nit for his impiety and perfecution of the prophets; and Hoſea, 
din whoſe reign the royal city of Samaria was befieged and 
nd taken by the Affyrians, and the ten tribes carried away into 
Jo- captivity. 

| Under the firſt kings divine worſhip was confined to the 
zel, Hark and the taberhacle. But in the reign of Solomon, the 
ent temple, which was called after his name, was built, and be- 
nto came the place of religious worſhip. This has been called 
the I 2 the 
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the prophetic zra, as more than thirty prophets flouriſhed 
during this period, 

The Hebrews were much attached to, and ſkilful in wal 
practice of agriculture, but are generally ſuppoſed to have 
neglected the liberal arts; architecture and navigation muſt, 
however, have been well underſtood by them, of which their 
foreign merchandize and the magnificence of Solomon's tem- 
ple are ſufficient proofs. 

The % period of ſacred hiftory includes a ſpace of time 
amounting to three hundred and ſeventy-two years, com- 
mencing from the end of the Babyloniſh captivity to the 
times of the Maccabees. 

The Babyloniſh captivity lafted ſeventy years, at the end 
of which, Cyrus, king of Perſia, permitted them to return 
to their own country, where they were governed, firſt, by 
Zerubbabel, by whom they had been conducted home, and 
who laid the foundation of the ſecond temple ; and after- 
wards by Nehemiah, who incloſed Jeruſalem with walls, 
and wrote a hiſtory of his own times. After the death of 
Nehemiah the ſupreme power devolved upon the high prieſts. 
To Eſdras, a prieſt, we are indebted for the collection, reviſion, 
and tranſcript of the books of the Old Teſtament. In this 
period the Jews were ſubject to the Perſians, and afterwards 
were under the dominion of the Greeks, Under the Perſian 
monarchs they were treated with the greateſt clemency, but 
endured the moſt rigorous oppreſſions while they were under 
the power of the Greeks, particularly in the reign of Pto- 
lomy Lagus, who carried a hundred thouſand Jews into 
flavery. 

The Maſſorets, a ſet of grammarians held facred among 
the Jews, aroſe in this period, by whoſe care and Jabours 
the ſacred text has been preſerved in the ſtate in which we 
find it. The books of Kings, Chronicles, Eſdras, Nehe- 
miah, and Eſther, were written in this era, alſo the /eprua- 
int tranſlation of the Hebrew ſcriptures, which, as the title 
denotes, is aſcribed to the labours of ſeventy learned Jews. 

The sixth period of ſcripture hiſtory begins with the fa- 
mily of the Maccabzes, and continues till the reign of Herod 


the Great, containing one hundred and twenty „ years. 
Ia 
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In this period the contending ſects of the Phariſees and 


Saddu roſe up; the Phariſees, in general, took the lead 
in number, and alſo on account of their ſuppoſed piety and 
auſterity of manners, which recommended them to the 
people; they were the ſtrenuous aſſertors of Jewiſh tradi- 
tions. The Sadducees were inferior in numbers, but ſup- 
ported by the favour of the great, gave much trouble to the 
Phariſees. In fact, the Sadducees ſeem to have been quite 
Latitudinarians in principle, which probably rendered them 
very acceptable to the heathens. Beſides theſe there was a 
great variety of other ſects, which it is not neceſſary to 
notice in this place. 

The inſtitution of the Sanhedrim, or grand ſenate, is re- 
ferred to this period, which conſiſted or perſons venerable 
for age, and remarkable for wiſdom and knowledge, by 
whoſe authority the power of the reigning prince was, in a 
great meaſure, reſtrained within certain preſcribed limits. 
This period is likewiſe celebrated for the encouragement 
given to literature by the Maccabean princes. 

The /eventh and laſt period of this hiſtory begins with 
Herod, who is uſually denominated the Great, and reaches 
down to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the ſeventieth year of 
the Chriſtian era, containing one hundred and fix years. 

Herod is celebrated in hiſtory for his infamous eruelties. 
He however reſtored the temple, or adorned it in ſo magni- 
ficent a manner, as to render it one of the moſt ſtupendous 
works of the age. After his death the government was divided 
between Herod Antipas, and his brothers Archelaus and 
Philip. Each diviſion was called a tetrarchy, or fourth 
part, and the brothers reigned under the title of tetrarchs. 
The wife of - Herod Antipas was the famous Herodias, by 
whoſe perſuation John the Baptiſt was beheaded. The third 
Herod was a prudent and excellent governor; he is the 
Agrippa to whom St. Paul addreſſed his celebrated oration. 
He was ſucceeded by Herod the Fourth, who annexed 
Judea once more to Syria. And in the next reign, under 
Herod Agrippa, Jerufalem was beſieged, taken, and, toge- 
ther with he temple, was utterly deſtroyed. 

Durin, this period frequent mention is made of the Pha- 
riſees, Sadducces, and Herodians; and as theie different 
13 ſects 
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ſects are continually referred to in the New Teſtament, it 
may be proper to give a brief account of them here. The 


Phariſees were ſo called from their mode of ſeparating them- 


ſelves from the reſt of the people. The Sadducees derive 


their name from Sadock, the chief of their ſect. The He- 


rodians are ſuppoſed to have been the flatterers of Herod, to 


have embraced his religion, and to have accommodated 


themſelves to the faſhion of the times in which they lived. 
They were alſo diſtinguiſhed from the Phariſees and other 
Jews, by their falling in with Herod's ſcheme of ſubjecting 
himſelf and his dominions to the Romans, and introducing 
among his own nation the manners and cuſtoms of heathen 
countries. In their zeal for the Roman authority they com- 
plied with a variety of idolatrous practices introduced by 
Herod, who, we are informed by Joſephus, built a temple 
to Cæſar, erected a magnificent theatre at Jeruſalem, inſti- 


tuted pagan games, and placed the Roman eagle over the. 


gate of the temple. 


— — 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
On Faſte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition. 


EOKTINUED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A FATHER To 


is SON, 


LETTER XIII. 
4 5 dear George, 
SHALL now proceed, according to my TY to 
illuſtrate the rules formerly given, by a critical exami- 
nation of the firſt paper of Mr. Addiſon, upon the Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination. 

By any remarks | am now to make on the paper, I would 
not have you to imagine that I mean to put myſelf upon a 
level with Mr. Additon, or to depreciate his beauties, I 
have frequently pointed him out as one of the moſt elegant 
writers in the Engliſh language; but it is poſſible to find 
{aults in the beſt authors, as there are none without them. 


The deſign of giving you a critical examination of this 


Papers 
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paper, is to enable you to judge for yourſelf on * ſimilar 
occaſion. 


Sentence firſt. . Our ſight is the moſt pern and moſi 
delightful of all our ſenſes.” 


This ſentence is clear, preciſe, and ſimple, and therefppe 


| agrecably to Horace's rule, a very proper introductory one. 


Some authors would have added he before the word m, 
the laſt time it occurs in the ſentence, but with leſs pro- 
priety, as the repetition of the article ſerves to mark a dif- 
ference and diſtinction between the things contraſted. Thus 
it I was to ſay, the fight is at once the moſt delightful and 
the moſt uſeful of our ſenſes, it would be proper; but 
there is no contraſt implied in the ſentence as it ſtands. 

Sentence ſecond. It fills the mind with the largeſt va- 
riety of ideas, converſes with its objects at the greateſt diſ- 
tance, and continues the longeſt in action, who "—_ 
tired or ſatiated with its proper enjoyments.”' 

The latter part of this ſentence is perſpicuous, and as mu- 
ſical perhaps as our language will admit. The moſt ſignifi- 
cant words, fills, conver/es, continues, are very properly placed 
at the different branches of the period, and grow in their 
importance. The words tired and ſatiated, though they ap- 
pear ſynonimous, have different ſigni fications. We are tired 


or fatigued with action, and ſatiated with enjoyment. The 


laſt word is alſo very proper for a concluſion, it conſiſts of a 
proper mixture of long and*ſhort ſyllables; and 1 formerly 
remarked, that either the termination or the penult ought to 
be long. I muft alſo remark another beauty in this part of 
this period: there is a gentle degree of perſonification runs 
through it, which does not raiſe the mind much above the 
ordinary tone, but yet ſerves to convey the ſentiment in a 
more lively manner. 

Sentence third. The ſenſe of feeling « can indeed, give. 
us a notion cf extenſion, ſhape, and all other ideas that enter 
at the eye, except colours; but, at the ſame time, it is very 
much ftraitened and confined in its operations to the num- 
ber, bulk, and diftance of its particular objects.“ 


In this ſentence we have the variety, action, and conti- 


nuation of the faculty. I muſt, however, obſerve, that ex- 
fenen 
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tension and ſhape are not ideas, but qualities of matter: 
though we ſay, ** confined in its operations as to the num- 
ber, yet we do not uſe the word frraitened in the fame 
ſenſe. It might be expreſſed better in this way: It is 


very much ſtraitened in its operations, and confined as to 


the number, &c. The epithet particular is alſo improper 
in this place; the word peculiar would have been more ap- 
plicable. Particular ſtands oppoſed to general; peculiar to 
what is poſſeſſed in common with others: or, in the lan- 
guage of logicians, particular denotes the ſpecies, peculiar 
what is called differentia; but, on the whole, I think the 
word particular redundant in this place, and would have 
been better omitted. 

Sentence fourth. Our fight ſeems deſigned to ſupply 
all thefe defects, and may be conſidered as a more delicate 
and - diffuſive kind of touch, that ſpreads itſelf over an infi - 
nite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largeſt figures, 
and brings-into our reach ſome of the mott remote parts of 
the univerſe. | 

This ſentence is well conſtructed and muſical ; but as its 
parts have the ſame cadence with the ſecond period; it 
might be coniidered as a monotony, had it not been tor the 
intervening ſentence. | : 

I muſt obſerve, however, that 0 bing into our reach, is 
neither ſo common nor ſo correct, as 1 bring within our 

reach, | . 


Sentence fifth. 


imagination or fancy, (which I ſhall ufe promiſcuouſly) I 


here mean ſuch as a iſe from viſible objects, either when we 


have them actually in our view, or when we call up their 
ideas in paintings, ſtatues, deſcriptions, or any the like oc- 

cation.” | 
Though the particle it is generally a bad word to begin a 
ſentence, yet it is very properly uſed in this place, being 
more ' preciſe and pointed than if the author had 1aid, 
6 'This ſenſe, &c. The words in the parentheſis are too 
feeble, and might have been better expreſſed thus, terms 
which I ſhall ule promiſcuouſly.*” Ihe word occasion in 
| | | the 


It is this ſenſe which furniſhes the 
imagination with its ideas: ſo that, by the pleaſures oi tne ' 
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the concluſion is improperly uſed; for we do not call a 
painting or ſtatue an occasion: if he had ſaid by ſuch meanry 
would have been better. | 
Sentence ſixth. 4 We cannot, indeed, have a fingle 
image in the fancy, that did not make its firſt entrance 
through the fight ; but we have the power of retaining, al- 
tering, and compounding theſe images which we have once 
received into all the varieties of picture and viſion, that are 
mott agreeable to the imagination: for by this faculty a 
man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining himſelf with. 
ſcenes and landſcapes more beautiful than any that can be 
tound in the whole compaſs of nature. | 
The author has uſed the word retaining in a very im- 
proper manner; he ſpeaks of retaining , altering, and 
compounding thoſe images we have received into all the. 
variety, &c. That is, retaining them into all the va- 
rities,” which is evidently improper. We might change it 
thus with advantage. The power of retaining thoſe 
images, and of altering and compounding them into all the 
variety, &c. Or perhaps ftill better, We have the 
power of retaining, altering, and compounding thoſe images 
that we have received, and of forming them into all the va» 
rieties,” &c. x 
Sentence ſeventh. ** There are few words in the Engliſh 
language which are employed in a more looſe and. uncir- 
cumſcribed ſenſe than thole of the fancy and the 1 inn, 
tion. 57 : 
I have formarly obſerved on the 1 impropriety of beginalige 
a ſentence with a particle, which fault our author has fallen 
into in this ſentence: it would have been better to have 
aid, Few words in the Engliſh language, &c. He: 
ight alſo have omitted the before faxcy and imagination, as 
is not the powers of the mind that are meant, but the 
ords. 
Sentence eighth. I thought it therefore neceflary 955 
© and determine the notion of theſe two words, as I in- 
d to make uſe of them in the thread of my following 
culations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is. 
ſubje& I proceed upon. 
he firſt thing I ſhall take notice of here, is, that the 


words 
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words fx and determine are by no means fynonimous. In 
the former period Mr. Addiſon has faid, that the words of 
which he was ſpeaking were “ looſe and uncircumferibed.”” 
The word fix therefore belongs to the former of thele ; for 
we fix what is 10%, or con ne the word to its proper ſenſe 
and application. On the other hand, we determine, or limit 
what is uneireumſeribed; and the word determined ſthows 
| how far the fignification extends. An author more ſparing 
of his words than Mr. Ada:fon, would have uſed the ex- 
preffion aſcertain, which would have anfwered the meaning 
of both the others; inſtead of the word eee, he would 
have uſed the meaning of theſe two worde, as we never 
fay, che notion of a word. The phraſe 7hread is alſo 
unneceſſary, as there is no occaſion for a metaphor in this 
place, eſpecially as it is dropped in the next clauſe ef the 
'fentence. The concluſion of this ſentence is alſo unharmo- 
nious; he might have made it better thus: The ſubject 
upon which I am to procẽed, or “ of which 1 am to 
treat. N | | 
Sentence ninth. *4< I muſt therefore deſire him to re- 
member, that by the pleaſures of the imagination, I mean 
only ſuch pleaſures as arile trem ſight, and that 1 divide 
thete pleaſures into two kinds: my deſign being firſt of all 
to diſcourſe of thoſe primary vleaſurevof the imagination 
which entirely proceed from ſuch objects as are before our 
eyes; and in the next place to ſpeak of thoſe ſecondary 
pleaſures of the imagination which flow from the ideas of 
vifible objects, when then objects are not actually betore the 
eye, but are called up into our memories, or formed into 
agreeable viſions of —_—_ that are either abſent or ficti- 
tious. | 
The belag of the above fentence appears MIR it 

is too like the others, and indeed begins in the ſame man- 
ner, „I muſt therefore.“ The author might have avoided 
this ſault, if he had begun thus: © On this account, or 
„for this reaſon.”” The word pleaſure is too often repeated 
in the firſt clauſe of the ſentence, and ſeems too formal in 
the diviſion, as he was only to ſpeak of theſe two kinds o 


pleaſure, 'The word only | is alſo improperly placed; for at 
1 FOE at. preſent, it ts connected with the word cu 
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and it ought to be with pleaſures : ** I mean ſuch pleaſures 
only, Kc. The laſt part of the ſentence is well con» 
need, clear, and muſical. 

Sentence tenth. ** The pleaſures of the imagination, 
taken in their full extent, are not ſo groſs as thoſe of ſenſe, 
nor ſo refined as thoſe of the underſtanding.” 

This ſentence is elegant and correct, and affords me an 
opportunity to remark the difference between zhe/e, thoſe, and 


that. The Scotch are particularly fond of the word these, 


and ſcarcely ever make uſe of the word 59e: they would 
probably have ſaid, are not ſo groſs as 7he/e of ſenſe: 
but the impropriety of uſing the word theſe will appear very 
ſtrong, if we uſe the ingular inſtead of the plural. 

; Goren cleventh. ** The laft are indeed more prefer- 
able, becauſe they are founded on ſome new knowledge or 


improvement in the mind of man; yet, it muſt be confeſſed, 


that thoſe of the imagination are as great and as tranſport- 
ing as the other. 
in this ſentence there. is an evident inaccuracy; “ more 
x preterable“ is a grois toleciſm. Had a Scotch writer uſed 
iuch an expreſſion, we ſhould have feen it pointed out as a 
Scoticiſm in the next review, and marked in Italic characs 
ters. "This fentence has alſo a further inaccuracy : in the 
former period he mentions three kinds of pleaſure, thoſe of 
r || the zagination, ſenſe, and wnderfianding ; but it cannot, by 
y Jauy rules of ſyntax, be inferred from the word cher, whe- 
f || iber it relates to the ſenſe or the underſtanding: in order, 
je therefore, to render it more preciſe, he ought to have ſaid, 
o || © and as tranſporting as thole of the underſtanding. 
jw Sentence twelfth and thirteenth. *5* A beautiful proſpect 
delights the foul as much as a demonſtration ; and a deſerip- 


— pn» GY w—_ 


it | tron in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 


Ariſtotle. Beſides the pleaſures of the imagination have this 
advantage above thoſe of the underſtanding that they are 
more obvious and eaſy to be acquired.“ 


Theſe two ſentences are very beautiful, and afford a good 
illuſtration of the preceding. 


Sentence fourteenth and fifteenth. * It is but opening 
ue eye and the ſcene enters. The colours paint themſelves 
on 
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on the fancy with very little attention of thought or appli- 


cation in the beholder. 
Here we may perceive the advantage of ſhort ſentences; 


they give life and ſpirit to a compoſition on many decafion 
But there is an inaccuracy to ſay ** the ſcene enters: an 
actor may enter, but the ſcene opens or appears. | 


Sentence eighteenth and nineteenth. ** A man of a po- 
lite imagination is let into a great many pleaſures that the 
vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converſe with 
a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a ſtatue. 
He meets with a ſecret refreſhment in a deſcription, and 
often feels a greater ſatisfaction in the proſpect of fields 
and meadows than another does in the poſſeſſion. 

Theſe ſentences are perſpicuous, clear, and muſical. Per- 
haps the word polite is not ſo properly applied to the imagi- 
nation as to a perſon; at leaſt it is not cuſtomary. 

Sentence twenticth, It gives him, indeed, a kind of 
property in every thing he fees, and makes the moſt rude 
uncultivated part of nature adminiſter to 'his pleaſures, 
So that he looks upon the world, as it were, in another 
light, and diſcovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal 
themſelves from the generality of mankind.“ | 
In this ſentence the word it is improper, becauſe there is 
no proper antecedent nearer than the beginning of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, viz. ** a polite imagination. The words 
% another light' are ambiguous; they may ſignify an- 
other light than he once ſaw them in, or in another light 
than they are ſeen by other men. And the author certainiy 
meant the latter. Ihe words “ as it were' are but an un- 
graceful apology for ambiguity. The laſt clauſe of the pe- 
riod is but a feeble concluſion, or rather a repetition of 
what was ſaid before, ar d would have been better omitted; 
neither do we perceive that ſmoothneis in the period which 
characterizes this author's ſtyle. 

Sentence twenty-firſt. There are, indeed, but very few 


who know how to be idle and innocent, or have a relith of 


any pleaſures that are not criminal: every diverfion they 


take is at the,expence of ſome one virtue or other; and 
their very firſt ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice or folly,” 
„ Here 
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Here again Mr. Addiſon's: ftyle breaks forth in its full 
beauty, and the period is finely finiſhed, clear, and harmo- 
nious : perhaps indeed there is not a more finiſhed ſentence 
in the Engliſh language: how different from that affecta- 


tion which diſtinguiſhes the pompous nothings of the mo- 


dern imitators of the Johnſonian ſtyle? In delivering this 


ſentence one of them would have ſaid, There are indeed 


very few who know how to join the relaxation of idleneſs 
with the ſalubrity of innocence, or have a reliſh for any 
pleaſures which are not tainted with the pollution of guilt ; 
every diverſion they take is at the expence of ſome virtye 
impaired, or evil habit acquired. And their very firſt ſtep 
out of the regions of buſineſs 1 is into the perturbations of 
vice or the vacuity of folly.”” 

Sentence the twenty-ſecond. ** A man ſhould endeavour, 


therefore, to make the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as - 


vide as pothble, that he may retire into them with ſafety, 
and find in them ſuch a ſatisfaction as a wiſe man would 
not bluſh to take. 

I!ue author uſes here the metaphor of a ſphere, and drops 
it in the very next clauſe : perhaps there was no occaſion 
bor it at all; but as he did introduce it, he ſhould have con- 

tinued it to the end of the ſentence, and ſaid ** thither®” in 

5 Bf fiead of into them. 


the imagination, which do not require ſuch a bent of thought 
ss is neceſſary to our more ſerious employments, nor, at the 
t fame time, ſuffer the mind to fink into that negligence and 
J emiſſneſs, which are apt to accompany our more ſenſual 


* delights; but, like a gentle exerciſe to the faculties, awaken | 


them from floth and idleneſa, without putting them upon 
of any labour or difficulty.“ 

|; The words © of this nature, in the beginning of this 
ch ſentence, do not connect well with the latter part of the 
lormer ſentence : he might have uſed ſome ſuch words as 
theſe, ** this advantage we gain, &c. 

Sentence the twenty-fourth and twenty - fifth. We might 
here add, that the pleaſures of fancy are more conduciv e to 
_ than thoſe of the underſtanding, which are worked 
Vox. . R out 
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Sentence the twenty- third. Of this nature are thoſe of 
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out by dint of chinking, and attended with too violent la- 
bour of the brain. Delightful ſcenes, whether in nature, 


well as the mind; and not only ſerve to clear and brighten 
the imagination, but are able to diſperſe grief and melan- 
choly, and to ſet the animal 1 in pleaſing and agreeable 
motions. 

Theſe two ſentences are well condide#; but the expreſ- 
fion, by dint of thinking, in the firſt appears vulgar and 
colloquial: in the ſecond it would have been better to have 
ſaid, © as they not only ſerve to clear, &c. for by theſe 
means he might have avoided the conjunction. 

Sentence the twenty-ſixth. For this reaſon Sir Francis 
Bacon, in his eſſay upon health, has not thought it im- 
proper to preſcribe to his reader a poem or a proſpect, 
where he particularly diſſuades him from knotty and fubtle 
diſquiſitions, and adviſes him to purſue ſtudies that fill the 
mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious Cane as hiſtories, fan 
bles, and the contemplation of nature.” 
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rangement: the wrong placed member is this, where he 
particularly, Kc. It ſhould have been, “Sir Francis 
' Bacon, in his eſſay on health, where he particularly diſ- 
ſuades the reader from knotty and ſubtle diſquiſitions, has 
not thought it, &c. | 

Sentence the twenty-ſeventh and Ae i; << have 
in this paper, by way of introduction, ſettled the notion of 
thoſe pleaſures of the imagination which are the ſubject of 
my preſent undertaking ; and have endeavoured, by ſeveral 
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thoſe pleaſures. | ſhall, in my next paper, examine the ſe- 
veral ſources from which theſe pleaſures are derived. 

In theſe ſentences the author has ſhewn much judgment 
and art in placing the feebleſt part of them, ſuch as, by 
way of introduction, by ſeveral conſiderations, 'in my next 
paper, where they will be leaſt obſerved. The beauty of 
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Painting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the body as 


In this ſentence we have an evident inſtance of bad ar- 


confiderations, to recommend to my reader the purſuit of 


the arrangement of theſe ſentences will eaſily appear, by 
putting the ſame words into a different order, thus: 
Rwy in this paper ſettled * notion of thoſe pleaſures of 
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the imagination which are the ſubject of my preſent under- 
taking, by way of introduction, and endeavoured to recom- 
mend to my readers the purſuit of theſe pleaſures by ſeveral 
conſiderations. I ſhall examine the ſource from whence it 
flows in my next paper.“ Any perſon who has a tolerable 
ear, will at once perceive how much the words are ee 
to their diſadvantage. 
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0 Continued from . II; page 389.) 
4 THAT Lind of machine is this?“ ſaid the chil- 
dren : ** ſometirnes it is heavy and ſometimes it is 
L Do you not ſee,” faid Joſeph, 66 that this pole 
performs the öfflce df a lever? A lever; what is that 4 
| * It is a bar of wood or iron, which is ſuppoſed to be in- 
flexible, and without weight, and which is uſed to lift or 
move heavy bodies. Three things are princi ipally to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the lever. Firſt, the fulcrum, which is the prop 
5 or point on which the lever reſts; Secondly, the reſiſtance, - 
- | which is the burden required to be moved. Thirdly, the 
5 power, which is the man, or any other force cauſing the 
lever to act to move the burden. Here, the fulcrum of our 
: lever is this ſtock on which the pole is placed. The refiſt= 
f ance js the bucket, which it is required to Taiſe, - The 
f power is yourſelves. Now the force of the lever is ſo much 
J greater, as the fulcrum is more diſtant from the power, and 
f nearer to the reſiſtance. On the contrary, if the fulcrum is 
removed from the reſiſtance to approach the power, It only 
augments the force of the obſtacle, and diminiſhes that of 
nt the man. This is the reaſon of the variations which you 
Y | have experienced in the weight of this bucket; and you 
xt could not raiſe it. Now I dave drawn it back 1 in fuch 2 
of manner that the longeſt end 1s on your ſide, and you will 
by now ſcarcely find any reſiſtance.” In this caſe,” ſaid the 
8 25 children, we muſt try to fix the pole on the fulcrum, in its . 
of preſent poſition, and it will be a mere play for us to draw = 
be water.“ That is what I am going to do,” faid Joſeph, YI 
S K 2 % by 
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a? * * a peg through the pole into the two branches 
of the fork, nearly in the ſame manner as you ſee the beam 
of a ſcale beam or balance fixed on its reſt, But I can ſtill 
farther ſimplify your labour in the employment of this ma- 
chine; for in the manner in which it is now diſpoſed, it al- 
ways requires the concurrence of two perſons, one to move 
the end of the lever, the other to direct the bucket in the 
well. But we have only to ſuſpend from the end that you 
hold a ſtone of a weight nearly equal to the force that you 
exert, and then only one of you will be wanted in drawing 


water. Standing on the edge of the well, he will have no- it 11 
thing to do but to don down and direct the bucket, for it ling 
will almoſt raiſe it leng 
Delighted with an enen fo ſimple and convenient, end, 
our children were never weary of working this new ſee-ſaw, wat 
and admiring its effect. All their grief was, that they had | 
not a watering-pot to make uſe of the water which they now nom 
obtained ſo eafily. Among the different pieces of furniture of t] 
"with which they had begun to ſet out their houſe, was a mea 
little barrel, which ſerved to hold their proviſion of wine. whit 
Joſeph having obſerved it, told them, that if they would de- plun 
vote it to that uſe, he would make it into a watering-pot. canr 
« Or replied the children, but we would have it a wa- mur 


tering -pot which ſhall throw out the water in ſmall rain, light 
Tike t ole that the gardeners uſe.” Well, this that I are * 
hall make you will Produce the ſame effect. What, you 
can you fit to it a pipe terminated by a kind of funnel Wel 
pierced with holes, like the real watering-pots that are ame 
fold?“ No, it will merely be a watering-pot with holes finer 
in the bottom, which may be carried, full of water, wherever weig 
you Want to make uſe of it. it ſu! 
The children having ſhown the ſtrongeſt deſire to ſee to midc 
Kngular an utenſil, Joſeph took the barre, and, by the help the 1 
of a gimblet, he pierced one end with a multitude of holes, the | 
diverging a little towards the ſides, At the other end, near weig 
the centre, he made one hole nearly the ſize of the end of I midi 
the little finger; then, to the ſame end of the barrel, he ſubſt 
faſtened a cord of bark, in form of a handle, that it might man 
be carried in the hand like a baſket. This done, Joſeph ſurro 
told Louis to dip it by the ſame _y into the water, till it poun 
5 ſhould 


„ a 


* 


but when he drew it out, all the water which had gone in 
eſcaped through the little holes at the bottom. Lon ſee, 
now, ſaid the children to Joſeph, that your machine is 
good for nothing, and that you have ſpoiled our barrel to 


no purpoſe.”” Stop, replied Joſeph, ** you ſhall ſee 


that with me the water will not come out at all, or at leaſt 
not till I chooſe it. 

He took the barrel accordingly, plunged it anew into the 
water till it was exactly full, then drew it out, and carried 
it in his hand ſeveral times round the garden, without a 
ſingle drop eſcaping through the pierced bottom; then at 
length, at his command, the water flowed out at the fame 
end, in a thouſand fine diverging lines, as en, a common 
watering- pot. 

The children immediately aſking the dani of aach 7 8 
nomenon, Joſeph told them that it was Nur to the weight 
of the air. How the weight of the air! what does that 
mean? The air, my little friends, . is that light fluid 
which invelopes all the ſurface of the earth, in which we are 
plunged like fiſh in the water; which we feel indeed, but 
cannot ſee. It is that inviſible breath which you hear mur- 
muring among the leaves of thoſe trees: which you feel 
lightly gliding over your face, and refreſhing you when yen 
are warm; which ſhakes about your clothes, often puſhes 


you with violence, and which you then call the wind. 


Well, this breath, this air, this wind, is a real ſubſtance, 
almoſt like water, much more liquid, much clearer, much 
finer and lighter, but which has, nevertheleſs, a certain 
weight, and conſequently preſſes upon all the objects that 
it ſurrounds. In the ſame manner as bodies plunged in the 
middle of a river, are preſſed on all ſides by the weight of 
the water which encompaſſes them, ſo upon the earth, all 
the bodies which we ſee, and we ourſelves, are perpetually 
weighed upon on all ſides by the gravity of the air, in the 


midſt of which we move. In fact, the air is ſo heavy n 


ſubſtance, that you will learn, when you are bigger; that i 
man of middling ſtature habitually ſupports; from the ait 
ſurrounding him, a weight of more than twenty thouſand 
pounds. Lou will alſo be taught, when you ſtudy, that the 


-- 
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weight of the air alone is able to raiſe and keep in equilibrio 
a column of water thirty-two. feet in height. Well, it is 
by means of the preſſure of the air that the water with which 
I fill this veſſel is retained in it at my pleaſure, though the 


bottom is bored full of holes. Look how I manage this. I 


plunge in the barre] with the bored end downwards; and, 
whilft I plunge it, I leave the hole open which is in the 
upperend. As the water penetrates the barrel from below, 
it drives out the air that was contained in it, which eſcapes 
When the water has at-length en- 
tirely filled the barrel, I draw it out of the baſon; but, at 
the ſame time, I am careful to ſtop the upper hole very ac- 
curately with my thumb, and then what happens? The 
air that environs the whole veſſel no longer preſſes upon the 
water contained in it, except on the ſide where it would 
otherwiſe:eſcape, drives it back the contrary way, and op- 
Poſes its paſſage. Then when I want the water to run out, 
I merely uncover the upper hole; the air immediately pene- 
trates by this opening, and its preffure being equal on both 
des, above and below, the water falls down by its own 
weight. I can alſo ſuſpend its flowing at will. I have no- 
thing to do but alternately to ſhut and open the upper hole. 
This is the whole ſecret of the watering-pot. Shall 1 repeat 
o you the ſame effect in another manner? See here is a 
Hollow ftalk of elder which will ſhow it you. I plunge it 
'Into the water till it is entirely filled; I then take it out, 
Kopping its upper orifice with my thumb; and you ſee that 
the water ſtays in perfectly well though it is open below, 
If I take off my thumb, you ſee the water falls inſtantly. 
Here; bring the glaſs that you have in your cabin, I will 
ſhow you the ſame effect under till another form. See, I 


fill it entirely with water; on the ſurface of this water I 


place a large leaf, or a piece of paper, which I apply to the 


edges of the glaſs : now, placing the palm of my left hand 


on this paper, I ſuddenly overturn the glaſs in ſuch a man- 
ner that ats mouth ſhall be downwards, and keeping it well 
balanced with my right hand I draw away my left. You 
ſee the water remains ſuſpended in the glaſs, and not a drop 
runs out; and it will remain in this fituation as ca as 10 
iv ingdmitted into the glaſs.'? wiv a0! Is 
$36 (To be continued.) 
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FIRST PRIZE, | 
On the Subject for No. 14, of the MONTHLY PaEcEePTORy 
TOUR FROM LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 

By Maſter HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 


- Of Nottingham, aged 15. 
Dear N., 


| ws is with pleaſure that I now attempt to give you a 


brief recital of thoſe principal objects in my late jours _ 


ney, which to me were the ſources of much gratification 
and inſtruction; and if I by that means afford you even 
the ſmalleſt degree of pleaſure and amuſement, my W 
will be fully accompliſhed. | 

The morning on which I and my companion departed 
from the metropolis was remarkably tine, and the pleaſure 


which we felt on emerging from its buſy regions would 
have been exquiſite in the extreme, had it not in ſome mea- 


ſure been allayed by the recollection of the dear friends from 
whom we were juſt ſeparated. The purity of the air, and 
the novelty of the ſurrounding objects, however, ſo ſpeedily 
exhilarated our ſpirits, that our regret was conſiderably 
abated when at Highgate we bade a final adieu to the. ca» 
pital, which is there diſtinctly ſeen. A briſk trot. ſoon 
brought us to Barnet, a ſmall town, partly in Herts and 
partly in Middleſex, We found here nothing remarkable, 
excepting a ſtone column, erected in commemoration of the 
decifive battle which was fought near this place between the 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, in 1471, in which the 
brave Earl of Warwick was ſlain. Proceeding over a plea- 
ſant country we arrived at St. Albans, a town of great an- 
tiquity, on-the river-Coln, which alſo was the ſcene of two 
ſanguinary conflicts between the White and Red Roſes. 
This place aroſe out of the ruins of the ancient Verulam, 
where the Romans had a ſtation, ſome, veſtiges of which 


are ſtill to be ſeen. It received its preſent appellation from 


the celebrated protomartyr of Britain, Albanus, whoſe re- 


mains were miraculouſly diſcovered by Offa, king of — 


cia, in 793. This prince founded a monaſtery of Benedic- 
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tines in this place, of which the gateway is the only part 
which has withſtood the ravages of time. The church, 
which formerly appertained to the abbey, is one of the 
moſt venerable piles in England; and though it has, ina 
great meaſure, been rebuilt in a more modern ſtile, yet 
many remains of the antient Saxon architecture are ſtill pre- 
ſerved. The monuments which it contains are numerous: 
thoſe of Humphrey, Duke of Gloceſter, and the Abbot 
Wethamſted, particularly attracted my attention. Of the 
Other churches (there are three), that of St. Michael is ren- 
dered illuſtrious, by containing the monument of the great 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. At the bottom of the town 
(which is ſituated on the ſlope of a hill) we were ſhewn a 
houſe, which was once the reſidence of the diabolical Sarah, 
| Dutcheſs of Marlborough. Her portrait is {till preſerved 
here, and is moſt exquiſitely beautiful; and I can only ob- 
ſerve, that if this be a true reſemblance, the vices of a fiend 
were concealed under the form of an angel. 

From St. Albans our next ſtage was Dunſtable, built on 
each fide of the Roman Watling-ſtreet, and interſected by 
the Jeknield. It is undoubtedly a very antient place. . On 
à hill to the weſt we were ſhewn traces of a Roman camp, 
and a few remains of a priory for black canons, to which 
the church, which is a fingular ſtructure, originally apper- 
tained. An elegant manufacture in ſtraw is carried on here, 
and the induftrious and healthy appearance of the yooy 
who were engaged in it, deſerves notice, 

From Dunſtable we had a pleaſant ride to Wos in in 
Bedfordſhire ; a market town, once famous for its abbey; 
In the church (from which the ſteeple is disjointed) we 
particularly admired the pulpit, which is a fine piece of 
Gothic carving. After viſiting the beautiful feat of the 
Duke of Bedford, near this place, which contains ſome good 
paintings, we left Woburn, and paſſing by the celebrated 
pits of fullers earth, (a ſpecies of marl)-to which the Bri- 
tiſh cloth is ſuppoſed to owe its ſuperiority, we rode over a 
hilly ſandy country, through Newport Pagnell, which has 
a manufactory of bone lace, to Northampton, a large town, 
of a moſt beautiful appearance, on the river Nen. Its 


3 manufactory was formerly that of ſhoes, but the 
knotted 


whic 
forcit 


Gray 
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knotted department of frame-work Knitting, has lately been 

removed to this place from Nottingham. The market- 
place 1 is handſome and ſpacious, and the public buildings, 

in general, deſerve the attention of the traveller. Of the 

four churches, that of All Saints particularly charmed us, 0 

from the chaſteneſs of the ſtyle of architecture in which it is 1 
erected, though the others are tolerably handſome edifices. I 

Of the antient caftle we ſaw but few remains, but it is re- 11 
ported to have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength. At a 

ſmall diſtance from this place we were ſhewn a fine Gothic 

a ſtructure, called Queen's Croſs, erected by Edward I., in 


_ memory of his beloved Eleanor. A confiderable number 
a of theſe magnificent mementos of affection were formerly to 
ly be met with, ſome of which ſtill remain; but we were in- 
0 formed that this was by far in the beſt preſervation. In the 
. meadows, below the town, a battle was fought, between 
d Henry VI. and the Vorkiſts, in which that weak and un- 
fortunate monarch was defeated and taken priſoner. 
Jl 


From Northampton we rode through a pleafant country, 
el beautifully interſperſed with elegant houſes and villas, tv 
Market "Harborough, a ſmall and rather dull town, on the 
P) Welland, which containing nothing remarkable we pro- 
ceeded to Leiceſter, a very antient borough, with a manu 
factory of coarſe hoſiery goods. The churches contain no- 
i thing remarkable, nor do the pnblic buildings deſerve notice» 


ah. After viſiting, therefore, the burial-place of the inhuman 
5Y Richard III., which is beneath a bridge over the Soar, and 
the remains of the abbey where Cardinal Wolſey expired, 
2 overwhelmed with miſery and diſgrace, we made an excur- 
we 


ſion to Boſwerth Field, which Shakeſpear has rendered 


Of clafſic ground; and from thence purſued our route to 
the Loughborough, a ſmall town, pleaſantly fituated in fertile 
od meadows, watered by the Soar, but containing nothing 
ted worthy of remark, we proceeded, over a beautifully varie- 


gated country, to Bunny, the ſeat of Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
T* Bart. The hall is a ruinous old building, one'wing of 
which is inhabited only by the bat and the owl, and indeed 


n; forcibly brought to my recollection that beautiful verſe in 
” Gray 8 my e 
— 0 ; 
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« Save that from yonder ivy mantled tow'r, 
The weeping owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſach as, wand*xing near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her antient folitary reign.“ | 


Bunny is famous for its annual wreſtling for a prize given 
by the lord of the manor. The combatants meet in an in- 
cloſed place, and he who by dint of ſtriking with his feet 
| (which are armed with ſhoes faced with nails) on his anta- 
goniſt's legs, or by other means, can firſt extend him on the 
ground is declared victor. The conſequences of theſe bar. 
barous games are the moſt ſhocking and bloody wounds 
a bruiſes, which one would imagine are a pleaſing ſight 
to. the by-ſtanders; for every effective blow is welcomed 
with the moſt ſavage and boiſterous ezultation. Full of 
indignation at the police which could eountenance ſuch to le 
wanton brutality, we proceeded acroſs the Trent to Not- gente 
.tingham, a large and flouriſhing town, and the principal I popu 
ſeat of the ſtocking and lace manufactories. It is charm- hic 
ingly ſituated on a rock, on the Sein, near its junction with Ther 
the Trent; and the air is extremely pure and -ſalabrious. we 1 
The houſes are, in general, well built; thoſe in the market - Barn: 
place (which is elegant and ſpacious) are ſupported by ſtopp 
loſty ſtone columns, and have a very handſome appearance. whic 
Hoſpitals for poor are very numerous, and there is one for I life. 
the fick, built exactly on the ſpot where Charles I. erected flouri 
his ſtandard at the commencement of thoſe civil wars, Il tories 
which ended in his own deſtruction. There are three © dank: 
den here; that of St. Mary is an antient and extenſive Il bridg 
pile, though beſides an excellent organ it contains nothing iſ meme 
remarkable; and the public edifices ade exceed the uſual I ſtage 
Kyle of ſuch buildings. The caſtle is built on a bold roman- land, 
tic rock, commanding a beautiful proſpect of the adjacent Ilt is x 
country. It has a fine park adjoining, watered by the Sein. I cloths 
Nottingham is a place of great antiquity. Ingenious anti- one o 
quaries have conjectured, that it received the original of its 
preſent appellation from the Saxons, but they all concur in 
the belief of its being a place of conſiderable importance 
before the time of the ſettlement of that race in Britain. In 
the park near the town are ſome curious excavations in the 
ey called the Druid e though the pillars are, from 
Ti what 
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what can be diſcerned, entirely in the Gothic tile of archi- 


tecture. Perhaps they were the places of worſhip of the 
inhabitants ſoon after the introduction of chriſtianity, when 


the people had not entirely baniſhed that reverence for 
ſimilar places which they imbibed from the Druids. Leave 


ing Nottingham we proceeded over Sherwood Foreſt to 


Mansfield, a ſmall town, trading in malt, corn, and hoſiery 
goods, and from thence rode over a hilly country to Cheſ- 
terfield, a tolerably handſome town, with an inconſiderable 


manufactory of worſted ſtockings. The iron founderies 


near this place are large, and the ore and fuel are found in 
the neighbourhood. The church is a handſome ſtructure, 
and contains ſome good monuments; its ſteeple is ſingu- 


larly formed, for in whatever quarter you view it, it ſeems © 


to lean towards you. Proceeding through Dronfield, a 
genteel little town, we had a charming ride to Sheffield, a 


populous place, famous for its hardware manufactories, 
which are ſupplied with ore from Hull, by the river Don. 


There are alſo lead works here and a filk mill. Gladly did 
we leave this diſagreeable town, and proceeding through 
Barnſley, where there are linen and wire manufactories, 


ſtopped at Sandall to view the ruins of the caſtle, near 
which the Duke of York, father to Edward IV., loſt his 


life. Leaving Sandall, we ſoon arrived at Wakefield, a 


flouriſhing and pleaſing town, with confiderable manufac» 


tories of white cloths and tanneries. It is ſituated on the 


banks of the Calder, over which, on a handſome ſtone- 


bridge, is an elegant chapel, erected by Edward IV., in 


memory of his father. Purſuing the direct route our next 


{tage was Leeds, one of the moſt populous places in Eng- 
land, and the principal of the clothing towns in Yorkſhire. 
It is particularly the mart for the coloured and white broad 
cloths, of which vaſt quantities are ſold in the cloth halls, 


one of which, as it happened to be market-day, we viſited, 


It is a building of great extent, and the cloth was expoſed _ 


for ſale on benches ; and, notwithſtanding the multiplicity 
of buyers, ſellers, and ſpectators, all was conducted without 


the leaſt confufion. From hence we made an excurſion to _ 


ew Kirkſtall Abbey, a moſt grand and noble ruin, which 
kems to have been a ftately fabric but it never can have 


appeared 


ad 
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appeared ſo beautiful, nor ſo awfully majeſtic in its neweſt 


ſtate as now, when its mouldering turrets are covered with 
ivy. | 
| « Time's gradual touch 
Has moulder'd into beauty many a tow'r, 
Which, when it frown'd with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible; and many a fane 
Monaſtic, which, when deck'd with all its ſpires, 
Serv'd but to feed ſome pamper'd abbot's pride, 
And awe the unletter'd vulgar.“ Maſon, 


Leaving Leeds we proceeded through Ripley to Rippon, a 

large but not populous corporate town. The church, which 
is large and magnificent, 1 is adorned with three lofty ſpires, 
but it otherwiſe contains nothing remarkable. Deviating 
from the direct road, we viſited Studly Park, the ſeat of 
Mr. Aiſlabie, where we were enchanted with all that nature 
in conjunction with art could perform. The grounds are 
laid out with the moſt exquiſite taſte, and the proſpects are, 
in general, grand: in theſe Fontaine's abbey is frequently 
a provincial feature, and ſurely there cannot be a more ve- 
nerable and romantic ruin. It is built in the moſt beautiful 


Gothic ſtile, and the tower and walls ſtill remain, the roof 
only being gone. 


The ſcenery around it is noble and ap- 
propriate. On one ſide a beautiful river glides, tufted with 
evergreens; on the other rocks and woods riſe in all the 
pleafing wildneſs of Salvator; and, in front, a ſmooth 
lawn, extending to the ruin, forms a pleaſing contraſt with 
its frowning turrets, and the whole is a coup d'i}, 
which cannot be exceeded. Highly delighted with theſe 
charming ſcenes, we purſued our journey to Richmond, a 
ſmall town on the Swale, with a caſtle on an eminence, 
north of that river, built by a nephew of the Conqueror, 
From hence we proceeded to Pierce Bridge, and from 
thence to Durham, (a biſhop's ſee) charmingly ſituated on 
a hill, the foot of which is watered by the Were. The en- 
virons of this place are very pleaſant: in our rambles 


through them we ſaw Neville's Croſs, erected in commemo- 


ration of the victory obtained by Queen Philippa, in 1346, 


over David Bruce, King of Scotland, who was taken pri- 


Sner, The cathedral is a large edifice, and has lately been 
| much 


delcri; 
until 
ſtill re 


Vo 


hill with a ſudden acclivity. 
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much improved by the ingenious Mr. Wyatt. The Chap- 
ter-houſe is built in the form of a theatre, and the cloiſters 
are ſpacious and beautiful. The caſtle, which contains little 
that can attract the attention of the traveller, is the reſi- 
dence of the biſhop. From Durham we viſited Finchale 
Abbey, once the fcene of the ridiculous auſterities by St. 
Godric; and from thence paſſing through Cheſter-le- ſtreet, 
an antient Roman Ration, reached Newcaſtle, which we 
entered by a handſome bridge over the Tyne. It is a large 
and populous town, riſing from the bottom to the top of a 
The principal trade is in coal, 
vaſt mines of which are in the neighbourhood, It is car- 
ried in boats to the ſhips, which cannot alcend higher than 
the Shields“. The caſtle, which to all appearance has been a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength, was built by Robert Cur- 
thoſe, a ſon of the Conqueror. Our next day's ride lay 
over a champaign country to Morpeth, a ſmall town, once 
dignified: with a caſtle, of which there are few remains. 
From hence we proceeded through Willingham to Cold- 
{tream, a «ſmall town on the Tweed, on which there is a 
handſome bridge. It was once famous for its monaſtery, 
few veſtiges of which are now to be ſcen. It was here that 
General Monk raiſed the two battalions, which are now 
called the Coldſtream regiment of Guards. Our next ſtage 
was Berwick, a town between England and Scotland, pro- 
perly belonging to neither; it is fortific ed, and once was a 
place of great importance. Its caltle, the guilty icene of 
many a blood-fraught action, is now in ruins. It has a 
handfome bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, over the 
Tweed, and drives a conſiderable trade in corn and fal- 
mon. The country from this place becomes highly fertile 
and pleaſant, being interſperſed with numerous and hand- 
ſome country ſeats and villas: in ſhort, every thing indi- 
cated our near approach to Edinburgh, which, paſſing 
through Middleton, we foon reached; thus finiſhing our 
long, yet, I hope not, unintereſting journey. A particular 
deſcription of this intereſting city 1 muſt deter giving you 
until a more convenient opportunity, aſſuring you that 1 | 
Kill remain, ed 53 &c. 
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PRIZE TRANSLATION, 
a On the Object and Utility of Poetry. 


By Maſter JAMES LAWSON, - 
Of Nottingham, aged 14, 


UT we ſhall conſider poetry in a more trivial * 
humble light than its dignity demands, unleſs we 
direct our mins to the ſource from whence its grandeur 
ſhines moſt conſpicuous; unleſs we conſider it as ſerving in 
the rites and myſteries of religion. To theſe objects it was 
firſt applied, and ſo happily applied, that on no other ſub. 
ject do we find it capable of creating ſuch ſublime ideas as 
when religion is the theme; in every thing but religion 
poetry aſſumes a character not her own ; in all other things 
the requires the aſſiſtance of art; but here ſhe relies upon 
her own ſtrength, or is rather ſupported by a ſpirit truly di- 
vine. For what can the human mind conceive more noble, 
more ſublime, more energetic; what more delicate and 
beautiful than what occurs in the ſacred writings of the 
Hebrew prophets? which almoſt equal the inexpreſſible 
grandeur of the things by the weight of words and the ſub- 
limity of verſe; ſome of which are more antient than the 
fables of the Greek pcets; and are in as great a degree 
ſuperior to them in the majeſty, of the poet: y, as they 
turpaſs the molt antient in point of antiquity. But if we 
inveſtigate the origin of-poetry we ſhall find it only in 
en For r poetry proceeds from nature (having 
never until lately been reduced to laws and rules) it 3s 
not peculiar to any age or nation, but to mankind in ge- 
neral; it is neceſſarily applied to the more ardent affections 
of the mind: the nature cf which is ſuch, that they inva- 
riably expreſs themſelves in the moſt elevated and exalted 
language; they likewife diverfify, by their impetuoſity, 
the uniform order of continued clocution; they turn the 
ſentences ſharp and quick, as by friguonk pulſations; 
and divide the language variouſly, according to the mo- 
tion and habit of the mind. This is moſt frequent in 


adrairation and joy ; and what could ſtrike ſo 1 


the 


— 


cation 
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the mind of man, when newly created, and not yet de- 
praved by the vanity of opinion, as what was then evident 
to him, viz. the goodneſs, the wiſdom, and the power of 
the Almighty ? What is more probable, than that the firſt 
effort of unpoliſhed verſe ſhould break forth with rapture in 
the praiſes of the Creator? Without doubt, poetry was 
brought to perfection in the ſame ſolemnities in which ſhe 


originated ; ſhe was firſt engaged in the temple and at the 


altar; and though different religions have prevailed in va- 
rious countries and ages, yet in this they all agree, that they 
were ori iginally celebrated in hymns and ſongs. It is evi- 
dent that this is the origin of poetry, and the more ſo, be- 
cauſe ſhe always embraces with the moſt ardent affection 
ſacred and celeſtial ſubjects as her parent and tutor; here 
ſhe loves to return as to her native country; here ſhe dwells 
with pleaſure, and appears moſt beautiful. 

ETIIEEEERE— 

| GENERAL 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES 


GIVEN WITH THE FOURTEENTH NUMBER, 


; CLASS I. 
Morin COMPOSITION. 


Subjet.—** Tour from London to Edinburgh. 72 


| Thefirſt prize has been awarded to Maſter H. KIRKE WHITE, 
of Nottingham, aged 15. Atteſted by his fitter, Mrs. Smith. 


To receive a pair of twelve-inch Globes, value three 


guineas. 


The ſecond to Maſter GEORGE ROBERT COOPER WIL. 
COCKE, of Meſtrs. Palmer's ſchool, Hackacy, aged 13 years and 
ten months. Atteſted by Mr. Paris, claſſical tutor. 


T's receive a Silver Medal, value Halfa- guinea. 


The third to Miſs CHARLOTTE ANN,WALDIE, of New 
ealtle, aged 22. Atteſted by her father. 


To receive Dr, Maver's Natural Hiſtory. 


The fourth to Maſter J. RABAN, of Mr. Haddon's academy, 
Olney, Bucks, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Haddon. 


T's receive. Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 


Cation, 
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The fifth to Maſter JOHN FINCH, of Mr. Wicks” academy, 
Pnglefield. green, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Wicks. | 
T receive Dr. Maver's Lives of Plutarch abridged. 


The fixth to Miſs JANE LEWIS, of North Baddeſley, aged 


15. Atteſted by Mre. n governeſs. 
To receive Truine's E lements of Proſaic Compoſition, 


The ſeventh to Maſter W. BEDDOME, of Meſſrs. Palmer's 
ſchool, Hackney, aged 13. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Polite Education. 


The eighth to Miſs MARY PARKEN, of Dunſtable, aged 
14. Atteſted by her father. 


To receive Troine's Elements of Profaic Com paſiti tion. 


The ninth to Miſs ELIZ, EWART, of Shambreok, aged 1 Jo 
Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. Whitehouſe, 


To rective Dr. Mavor's Natural Iliſtory. 
The tenth to Mifs ELIZ, NEWSON, of Norwich, aged 133 


Atteſted by her father. 


To receive Trvine's Elements of 88 85 Compoſiti tions 


We were in hopes that the liberal encouragement of the public 
would have enabled us to extend our rewards to a greater number 
of candidates, and we never had more to regret our limited means 
than on the preſent occaſion. Out of an immenſe number of excel. 
lent papers preſented to us the ſelection was very difficult; and in- 
ftead of ten we ought to have given at leaſt thirty prizes. Thoſe 
of Maſter LAWSON, of. Mr. Blanchard's academy, Nottingham ; 
of Mils HEN. EYRE, of Reading; of Maſter MAJOR AIN- 
GER, of Whittleſea; cf Mis FRANCES HAMPSON, of 
Luton; of Maſter JAMES SMITH, and Maſter JOHN GRE. 
GORY, of Hackney; of Miſs JULLANA CURTIS, of Wil. 
be ch; of Miſs C. BI. KEARNEY, MARY ORTH, and 
LOUISA ELIZ. TAYLOR, are ſcarcely, if any, inferior to 


_ thole which haye obtained prizes. Miſs MARIA JANE WAL- 


DIE would have obtained one, had ſhe not by our rules been ex- 
cluded, having lo lately received a ſecond prize. f 


The following candidates are allo entitled to conſiderable praiſe z 


Maſter Jobn Adams, aced 14, of Olney | 
Maſter John Atkinſon, not 15, of Mr. Newby's academy, Barning- 
ham, Vorkſhire 


Maſſer J. Button, aged 14, of the ſeminary Thorp- Arch, Vorkſhire 
Maſter William Jobn Bright, of the academy at Writtle, Eſſex 
Miſs Anna Barnes, not 12, of the City- road | 


Maſter R. H. Barnes, not 11, of the grammar. fchool, Barnard? 
Caſtle, Yorkſhire 


©. 
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Maſter 

V 
Maſter 
Maſter 
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Maſter J. R. Bed.lame, not 14, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney 

Maſter Thomas Bell, aged 13, of the grammar- ſchool, Barnard- 
Caſtle, Lorkchire 

Maſter E. Buſwell, aged 14, of Harboro” . 

Maſter V. Buck, aged 1a, of the academy Eaſt Dereham, Norfolk 

Maſter F. Craſſe, not 15, of the ſeminary Thorp-Arch, Yorkſhire 

Miſs Elizabeth Ann Chaſe, aged 15, of Luton 

Maſter C. Cowley, aged 13, of Oiney | 

Maſter J. Cor.der, aged 11, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney 

Maſter Charles Copland, not 12, ot the academy, Eaſt Dereham, 
Norfolk | ; 

Maſter J. Clarke, not 14, of the grammar-ſchool, Barnard-Caſtle, 
Yorkſhire 

Maſter John Clarke, not 15, of High Wycombe . 

Maſter Vm. Robert Clayton, aged 14, of Harleyford | 

Maſter Edmund Crocker, not 16, of Frome ſchool, Somerſetſhire 

Maſter G. F. Dickſon, not 14. of Meſſrs. Palmei's ſchool, Hackney 

Maſter — Earnſhaw, not 14, of Mr. Falconer's academy, Don- 
caſter : 

Maſter George Edwards, not 15, of the grammar-ſchool, Barnard · 

' Caſtle, Yorkſhire 

Maſter W. F. Fox, not 16, of Norwich 5 | 

Maſter Nathaniel Fenn, aged 13, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, 

Tr Hackney | f | 


Maſter Joſeph Fallowfield, aged 14, of the grammar-ſchool, Bar- 
nard- Caftle 5 

Miſs Joanna Gillam, aged 14, of Worceſter „ 

Maſter Thomas Gibſon, not 14, of the grammar-ſchool, Barnard- 

- Caſtle, Yorkſhire 8 EP ws 

Miſs Mary Ann Hayes, aged .12 + 5 

Maſter V. Hodgſon, not 14, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney 

_—_ R. 3 aged 15, of the grammar- ſchool, Barnard-Caſtle, 

orkſhire 


Maſter F. H://op, aged 13, of Market Harboro? - 


Maſter John Hird, aged 14, of the grammar- ſchool, Barnard-Caſtle, 


Yorkſhire 
Maſter. Charles Haydon, not 13, of Meſſ. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney 
Maſter Johz Inkerſole, not 14, of ditto 
Miis Mary Jecks, aged 15, of Wiſbeach 
Maſter B. Henry Feues, not 14, of Meſſ. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney 
Maſter Henry Jones, of Mr. Newby's academy, Barningham, 
Yorkſhire | 3 
Miſs Ann Elizabeth- Enny ford, not 15, of Eaſt- row, Moorfields/ 
Maſter. Thomas Lewis, not 16, of King-ſtreet, Wellminſter - 
Miſs Martha Macmichael, aged 14, of Miſs Robins's, Worceſter * 
Miſs S. Macmichacl, aged 13, of ditto. | be % 
Maſter Richard Nanton, aged 15, of Meſſrs. Palmer's, Hackney 
Miſs: Iſabella Ormflon, aged 14, of Neweaſtle- upon-Tyne 
Miſs Frances Oſborn, aged 15, of Miſs Robins's, Worcefter 


Maſter Ebenezer Olding, not 1 3, of Meſſrs. Palmer's, Hackney © +* 


Matter John Price, aged 13, of ditto 3% FASTEN 
a 4 | L 3 4 Maſter 
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Maſter John Pell, aged 12; of Olney. 
Matter Samuel Raban, aged 16, of ditto 
Maſter H. N. Rickman, aged 14, of Lewes | 
Maſter T. Ridley, aged 14, of Mr. Newby's academy, Barningham, 
F Yorkſhire 
Maſter C. Studd, aged 13, of Palgrave ſchool 
Matter T. Smith, aged 15, of Wiſbeach 
Mils Eliz. Selby, not 13, of the ſeminary Weſtgate - ſtreet, New- 
caſtle · upon- Tyne 
Maſter Samuel Seaman, not 12, of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 
Maſter Jedidiab Struit, aged 15, of the ſeminary Thor p-Arch. - 
Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13, of the tag ſchool, Barnard. 
Caftle, Yorkſhire 
Mi's Sophia Tengue, not 14, of Croom' $-hill ge ec 
Greenwich 
Maſter John Bayly Tailer, aged 14, of Palgrave ſchool 
Maſter Henry Taylor, aged 13, of ditto 
Maſter C. V. Thompſen, aged 12, of the ſeminary Thorp: Archs 
Yorkſhire 
Mafter Iſaac Taylor, not 14, of Colcheſter 
Maſter William Thorpe, aged 12, of Whittleſea 
Mafter C. M. Vickery, not 13, of Mr. Buck's academy, Eaſt Dere- 
ham, Norfolk 
Maſter V. Mood, aged 14, of the grammar- ſchool, Barnard-Cale, 
Vorkſhire 
Maſter George Watſon, aged 13, of ditto 
Maſter Robert Anarew Waugh, aged 13, of Palgrave ſchool 
Mafter F. Weſt, aged 14, of Harhoro' 
Maſter J. Wiſon, not 14, of Meſſrs. Palmer's academy, Hackney 
Maſter B. Wykes, aged 13, of Olney 
Miſs Rebecca Yorke, not x6, of Wiſbeach 
Maſter William Young, not 12, of the n Barnard 


Caltle, an 
CLASS II. 
"GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE SECOND 


SUBJECT, 


TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 
« ON THE OBJECT AND UT1LITY OF POETRY.” 


The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter JAMES LAW- 
SON, of the Rev. Mr. Blanchard's academy, Nottingham, aged 
14. Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. Hallifax, claſſical aſſiſtant. 


Zo receive a Cabinet Library, value two guineas. 


The ſecond to Miſs SUSANNAH TAYLOR, of Norwich, 
aged 13. Atteſted by her father, John Taylor, Eig. 


To receive Mrs, Barbaul s Poems. 


The 
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The third to Maſter JOHN CLARKE, educated at Meſliss 


Palmer's, Hackney, aged 14. Atteſted by his father. 
Le receive Trvine's Elements of Proſaie Compoſition. 


The fourth to Maſter GEORGE LAWSON, of Nottingham, 


aged 12 years and a half. Atteſted by Mr. Hallitax, claflical aſ- 
fitant at Mr. Blanchard's. | 


Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh. Nepos. 
The fifth to Maſter J. W. MACETE, fon of Dr. Mackie, of. 
Southampton, aged 14. Atteſted by his father. | Be 
Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edus 
cation. 
The ſixth to Maſter W. F. DRAKE, of Norwieh, aged 14 
years and 10 months. Atteſted by Dr. Smith. 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. F 
The ſeventh to Maſter GEORGE EDWARDS, of Barnard- 
Caſtle School, aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. Barnes. | 
T's receive Truine's Elements of Profaic Compoſition. 


The eighth to Maſter WILLIAM ALMOND, educated” at 
Mr. Blanchard's, Nottingham, aged 14. Attefied by his father: 
To receive Allen's Hiſtory of England. MD 


The following are deſerving of COMMENDA TION: 


Maſter Henry Biden, not 13, of Mr, Newby's academy, Barnings 
ham, near Greta Bridge, Yorkſhire 

Maſter Robert Briggs, not 14, of the Hull academy, Yorkſhire 

Maſter James Bayne, not 14, of King's College 

Maſter Villiam Collinſon, aged 13, of Hull academy, Yorkſhire 

Maſter Francis Ghalmer, jun. not 15, of Kent-ſtreet, Liverpool 


Maſter Wiliam Clarke, not 13, of the ſeminary Thorp- Archy. 
Yorkſhire 19 | 


7 


Maſter George Draycoit, not 15, of the grammar- ſchool, Wiſbeach. 
Maſter George Archer Ellis, not 13, a pupil of Mr. C. Nichols, 
teacher of the mathematics, &c. Great Varmouth, Norfolk 
Maſter Joſeph Fallowfield, aged 14 years and a half, of the grams 

mar-i{chool, Barnard- Cattle, York hire | 
Maſter H. Green, aged 14, of the ſeminary Thorp-Arch, York- 


thire | 
Maſter Jeſeph Hopkins, aged 14, of the grammar-ſchool, Kiddere 
minſter 


Maſter #/illiam Tyler Heath, not 14, of the Rev. J. Blanchard's 
academy, Nottingham 5 
Maſter Henry Lucas, aged 13, of the Goſport academy  ' 
Mather JO OY» aged 13, of the ſeminary Thorp- Arch, York+ 
ire | | 
Maſter Robert Lee, aged 13, of ditto | 
Maſter Peter John Martin, not 15, of Reigate 
$4 5 | Maſter 
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Maſter John Quartus Ric hardſon, aged 12, of Meſſrs. Hayward 
and — academy Altercliffe, near Sheffield, Yorkſhire 


| Mafter William Richardſon, aged 14, of the ſeminary Thorp Arch, 


Yorkſhire 
Maſter John Gonch Robberds, not 12, of St. Saviour's, Norwich 


' Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13, of the grammar-fſchool, Barnard. 


_ Cattle, Yorkſhire 
Maſter John Smith, not 14, of pre pan 4 | 
Maſter Wilkam Stow, not 14, of Aitercliffe, near Sheffield, York. 
_ ſhire | 
Matter Joſef h Turner, not 14, of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 
Maſter Chriflopher Munnings Vickery, not 13, of Mr. Buck's aca. 
demy, Eaft Dereham, Norfolk | 
Maker . Wright, net 1 "7 | 
Matter John Wright, not 13, of King-ſtreet, Norwich 
Maſter F. B. Watjon, aged 13 | 
Maſter Nathaniel Walker, aged 13, of Magdalen School, Oxford 
Maſter George” Watſon, aged 13, of the grammar-ſchouvl, Barnard- 
Caſtie, Yorkſhire F | 
Maſter William Mood, aged 14, of ditto. 


m__— 


NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XVI. 


Anſwers to be received, poſt paid , and fully authenticated, on or 
betore the Fifth of Max. 


e eee 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH coMrOSTTION. 


GRAND CONTEST 
OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES. 
The firſt claſs of prizes in the ſixteenth number will he only open ts 
fuch candidates as have received firſt or ſecond prizes in any of the 
three claſſes ſince the firſt inſtitution of the Preceptor, or w hote eſſays; 
though nct firſt or ſecond, have been printed; and the ſubjeCt will be, 
W bat are the reſpective merits of the Antients and Mo- 
derns in Science and Literature? In what Arts and Sciences, 
and in what branches. of Literature did the Antients parti- 
cularly excel; and in what are the Moderns ſuperior to 


them: 


The beſt eſſay to entitle the writer to Books, value three gui- 
neas; the next beſt to a filver medal, value ten ſhillings and fix= 
Pence z and the cight next beſt to books value five ſhillings each. 


OR 


Sic e 
eſſe pz 
cujus c 
norum 
puncto 
facillin 
ſeatur, 
geſta: 
tia, ſed 
ae ſub 
eademq 
wterna. 
quæ pri 
deprehe 
principi 
aliunde, 
eo, qua. 
que et1 
nullo m 
ſane ita 
quædam 

immort: 
talem ef 
vim ind! 
etiam, q 
a, x 
rujus mn 
pam, v 
Deo, cx! 
ſemper © 
at vero x 
patria'; | 
The h 
two gui. 
each. 
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CI Ass II. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Tranſlation of part of CicERO's CONSOLATIO. 


Sic enim'plane cognoſci, ac ſenſu ipſo dijudicari poteſt: ſummam 
eſſe pæneque ineredibilem in animis celeritatem, ac feſtinationem, 
cujus ope, quæ corpus non modo certo menſium, ſed vix etiam an- 
norum ſpacio perficere, atque exſequi poſſet, ea ipſi non modo ſemel 
puncto temporis percurrere, ſed etiam ſæpius excogitare, & repetere 
facillimè queant, quod ſi mirum videatur, cur non admirabilius cen- 
ſeatur, meminiſle animum tam multa, innumerabilib. ante (eculis 
geſta: quæ futura ſunt, cogitando proſpicere, ac non modo præſen- 
tia, ſed etiam preterita, & futura, veluti deum, omnia complecti, 
ac ſub oculos ſubjicere conari? quis dubitet, cum hæc intelligat, 
eademque in ſe ipſo agnoſcat, divinum eſſe animum, nec, ſi divina 
zterna ſunt, ipſum eſſe mortalem ? cum preſertim, duabus ex rebus, 
quæ præcipu in animo ſunt, illius æterna natura facile intelligi, ac 
deprehendi poffit. hzec autem ſunt, motus, qui in eo præcipuus eſt, 
principium, ac perpetuitas 3 ; cum enim ex ſeipſo moveatur, nee 
aliunde, ut cetera, principium motus mutueter: ſumma autem in 
eo, quamdiu in corpore eſt, perpetuitas motus appareat, quippe, 
que etiam in dormientibus agnoſcatur, & vigeat: idcirco dubitari 
nullo modo poteſt, quin divinus fit, & ſempiternus ; futurus & 
ſane ita eſſe ratio vincit, & rerum probat exitus. Dei enim imago 
quædam animus eft, ex ipſo Deo delibata, ac profecta. quod fi devs. 
immortalitate fruitur, cur eam partem, quam ex ſeipſo ſumſit, mor- 
talem efſe velit? quin hoc ipſo ſingularem, & eximiam divinam eſſe 
vim indicandum putavit, quod nen ſolum ipſe immortalis fit, ſed 
etiam, quos velit, ſuz nature compores, & plane immortales effi- 
tiat. Corpus autem voluit eſſe mortale, nec immerito; cum. e terra, 
tujus mutationi ſubjeAg natura eft, initium duxerit, & in eam 


iplam, vitæ curſu confecto, abire debeat. Sed animus, profectus a 


Deo, cælum ipſum appetit: dam in eum locum, unde de diſceſſit, 
ſemper optat redire: terta autem, ſi cui appetenda, corpori ſoli eſt ? 
at vero animis æterna cli ſedes quærenda, eaque propria illorum 
patria: ſi quidem anĩmorum nulla in terris origo inveniri poteſt. 


* 
The beſt tranflation to be entitled to a Cabinet Library, 8 


two guineas; the ſeven next beſt to books, value five ſhillings 


each, 
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CLass III. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. _ 
The prizes jor the Maps, as propoſcd in No. 11, being to be dif. 


. poſed of in our next number, the adjudication for the A#ithmetical 


Queſtion, propoled in our laſt (No. 13) will neceflarily be deferred 
till the 5th of May, till which time anſwers may continue to be 
ſent in; and the anſwers to the Mathematical © aeftions (before an. 
nounced) may be deferred till the 5th of June, when a final deciſion 
fall be made of them. 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECT FOR No. XVII. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR SEVENTEENTH YIAR. | 


A eritical examination of No. 465 of the SpeRator, in the manner 
of the Letter from a Father to his Toes be in this num- 
ber . 5 


Having endeavoured in my laſt Saturday's paper to ſhew the 
great excellency of faith, I ſhall here conſider what are the proper 
means for ſtrengthening and confirming it in the mind of man, 
Thoſe who delight in reading books of controverſy, which are 
written on both ſides of the queſtion in points of faith, do very ſel- 
dom arrive at a fixed and ſettled habit of it. They are one day 
entirely convinced of its important truths, and the next meet with 
ſomsthing that ſhakes and difturbs them, The doubt which was 
laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf in new difficulties, and that ge- 
nerally for this reaſon, becauſe the mind which is perpetually toſt in 
controverſies and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons which once ſet 
it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with any former perplexity, when it 
appears in a new ſhape, or is ſtarted by a different hand, As no- 
thing is more laudable than an inquiry aſter truth, ſo nothing is 
more irrational than to paſs away our whole lives without determining 
one way or other in thoſe points. which are of : he laſt importance to 
us. There are indecd many things from which we may withhold 
our afſcut ; but in caſes by which we are to regulate our lives, it is 
the greateſt abſurdity to be wavering and unſettled, without cloſing 


with that ſide which appears the molt fafe and the moſt probable, 


The firſt rule therefore which I ſhall lay down is this, that when b 
reading or diſcourſe we find ourſelves thoroughly convineed of th 
truth of any article, and of the reaſonableneſs of our belief in e 
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Hould never after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into queſtion, We may 
perhaps forget the arguments which eccafioned our conviction, but 
we ought to remember the ſtrength they had with us, and therefore 
{ili to retain the convition which they once produced. This is no 
more than what we do in every common art or ſcience, nor is it pof- 
ſible to act otherwiſe, conſidering the weakneſs and limitation of our 
intellectual faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one of the glo- 
rious army of martyrs who introduced the Reformation in Eng- 
land, behaved himſelf in what great conference which was ma- 
naged between the moſt learned among the Proteſtants and Papiſts 
in the reign of Queen Mach. This venerable old man knowirg 
how his abilities were impaired by age, and that it was impoſſib.e 
for him to recolle& all thoſe reaſons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left his companions who were in the full poſ- 
{con of their parts and learning, to baffle and confound their anta- 
goniſts by the force of reaſon. As for himſelf, he only repeated to 
his adverſaries the articles in which he firmly believed, and in the 
profeſſion of which he wag determined to die. It is in this manner 
that the mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions which he has 
once demonſtrated ; and though the demonſtration may have flipt 
out of his memory, he builds upon the truth, becauſe he knows it 


, was demonſtrated. This rule is abſolutely neceſſary for weaker 
; minds, and in ſome meaſure for men of the greateſt abilities; but 
r to thele laſt I would propole, in the ſecond place, that they ſhould 


1; lay up in their memories, and always keep by them in a readineſs, 
thaſe arguments which appear to them of the greateſt ſtrength, and 
h hich cannot be gt over by all the doubts and cavik of infidelity. 

But, in the ih r4 glace, there is nothing which ſtrengthens faith 
more than morizlity. Faith and morality naturally produce each 
other. A man is quicxly convinced of the truth of religion, who 
GY fois it is not again his intereſt that it ſhould be true. The plea- 
it ſure he receives at preſent, and the hap, meſs which he pron 

Tf himſelf from it hereatter, will both diſpoſe him very powerfu 
9 give credit to i, according to the ordinary obſer vation, that we arg L 
eaſy to believe ach wwe wvifh. It is very certain, that a man of 
found reaſon canno: torbear cloling with religion upon an impartial 
wok examination of it but at the lame time it is as certain, that faith 
is kept alive in us, and gath.rs firength from practice more than 
from ſpeculation. PE 

There is ſtill another method which is more perſuaſive than the 
former, and that is an habitual adoration of the Supreme Being, as 
well in conſtant acts of mental worſhip, as in outward forms. The 
aldevout man does not only believe but feels there is a Deity, He 


5 
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hzs actual ſenſations of him; his experience concurs with his rea. 
ſon; he ſees him more and more in all his intercourſes with him, 
and even in this life almoſt loſes his faith in conviction. 
The laſt method which I ſhall mention for the giving life to x 
man's faith, is frequent retirement from the world, accompanied 
With religious meditation. When a man thinks of any thing in 
the darkneſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions it may make 
in his mind, they are apt to vanifh as ſoon as the day-breaks about 
him. The light and noiſe of the day, which are perpetually oli. 
citing his ſenſes, and calling off his attention, wear out of his mind 
the thoughts that imprinted themſelves in it, with ſo much ſtrength, 
during the ſilence and darkneſs of the night. A man finds the ſame 
difference as to himſelf in a crowd and in a ſolitude: the mind is 
ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that variety of objects which preſs upon 
her in a great city: ſhe cannot apply herſelf to the conſideration of 
thoſe things which are of the utmoſt concern to her. The cares or 
pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with every thought, and a multitude 
of vicious examples give a kind of juſtification to our folly. In our 
retirements every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In courts and ci. 
ties we are entertained with the works of men, in the country with 
thoſe of God. One is the province of art, the other of nature, 
Faith and devotion naturally grow in the mind of every reaſonable 
man, who ſees the impreſſions of divine power and wiſdom i in every 
© bje& on which he caſts his eye. 


The papers to be received by the publiſher, poſt paid, * fully 
authenticated, on or before tie th of June. 


3 ES with the carnefl requeſt of many of our dif- 


tant 3 , we ſhall henceforth endeavour to anncunce our 


prize ſubjects two month; before. 
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JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


LECTURES, 
ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OP 


YOUNG PERSONS, 
ON 


Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, 


LECTURE N. 
OF VISION AND OPTICAL GLASSES. 


T has already been explained to you, that objects are 
rendered viſible not by ſingle rays, but by ſmall bundles 

of rays diverging from every point of the object, like an 
inverted cone, or like a painter's bruſh or pencil, and there- 
fore called pencils of light. It has alſo been intimated, that 
theſe pencils of light are, by the refractive powers of the 


eye, again made to converge upon the back part of the eye, 


in points correſponding to thoſe from which they proceeded, 
ſo as to form there a complete image of the object. In the 
twelfth lecture, fig. 2, it was further ſhewn, that pencils of 
light are ſent forth in all directions from every part of a vi- 
fible object, ſo that an eye, when placed in any ſituation 
that light can travel to it from the object in a ſtraight line 
(whether above or below, or at either fide) ſhall be able to 
perceive it. 

In deſcribing the nature of refraction, enough has been 
ſaid to ſhew you, that it is the property of every convex glaſs 
to cauſe the rays of light to converge. In this reſpect the 
eye is to be conſidered as a convex lens, conſtructed with 
ſuch admirable ſkill by the great Author of Nature, that 
the rays converge to a point exactly in the proper place; ſo 
that if the humours were otherwiſe diſpoſed, even to the 
breadth of a horſe- hair, the effect would be totally deſtroyed. 
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But you will underſtand the ſubject better by conſidering the 
ſtructure of this curious organ ; in deſcribing which I ſhall 
adopt the ſimple but expreflive gange of Mr. F erguſon. 

The eye is nearly of a globular form. It conſiſts of three 
coats and three humours (ſee fig. I.). The part DHHG of 

the outer coat, is called the /clerotica, the reſt DEFG the 
cornea, Next within this coat is called the choroides, which 
ſerves for a lining to the other, and joins with the iris mn, 
mn. The iris, which is that coloured circle which gives the 
character as to colour to the eye, is compoſed of two ſets of 
muſcular fibres; the one of a circular form, which contracts 
the hole in the middle, called the pupil, when the light 
would otherwiſe be too ſtrong for the eye; and the other of 
radical fibres, tending every where from the circumference of 
the iris toward the middle of the pupil; which fibres, by 
their contraction, dilate and enlarge the pupil when the 
light is weak, in order to let in more of its rays. The third 
coat is only a fine expanſion ef the optic nerve L, which 
fpreads like net-work all over the inſide of the choroides, 
and is therefore called the retina; upon which are painted 
the images of all viſible objects, by the rays of Ut which 
* flow or are reflected from them. 

Under the cornea is a fine tranſparent fluid, like water, 
which is therefore called the aqueous humour. It gives a pro- 
tuberant figure to the cornea, fills the two cavities m and 
an, which communicate by the pupil P, and has the ſame 
refractive power as water. At the back of this lies the 
chryfalline humour R, which is ſhaped like a double convex 
glaſs; and is a little more convex on the back than the fore- 
part. It converges the rays, which paſs through it from 
every vifible object to its focus at the bottom of the eye. 
This humour is tranſparent like chryſtal, and is much of 
the confiſtence of hard jelly. It is incloſed in a fine tranſ- 
parent membrane, from which iſſue radical fibres, called the 
ligamentum ciliare all around its edge; and join to the cir- 
curnference of the iris. Theſe fibres have a power of con- 
tracting and dilating occaſionally, by which means they 
alter the ſhape or convexity of the chryſtalline humour, and 
allo ſhift it a little backwards or forwards in the eye, fo as 
to t its focal diſtance at the bottom of the eye to the 
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different diſtances of objects; without which proviſion, we 


could only ſee thoſe objects diſtinctly, that were all at one 


diſtance from the eye. 

At the back of the chepftaliine lies the vitreous humour 
KK, which is tranſparent like glaſs, and is largeſt of all in 
quantity, filling the whole orb of the eye, and giving it a 
globular ſhape. It is much of the ſame conſiſtence as the 
white of an egg, and very little exceeds water in its refrac- 
tive power. 

As every point of an object ABC ſends out pencils of rays 
in all directions, ſome rays, from every point on the tide next 
the eye, will fall upon the cornea between E and F; and by 
paſſing on through the humours and pupil of the eye, they 
will be converged to as many points on the retina or bottom 


of the eye, and will there form a diſtinct inverted picture 


cba of the object. Thus, the pencil of rays grs, that flows 
from the point A of the object, will be converged to the 
point a on the retina; thoſe from the point B will be con- 
verged to the point 4; thoſe from the point C will be con- 
verged to the point c; and ſo on of all the intermediate 
points: by which means the whole image abe e and 
the object made viſible. 

That viſion is effected in this manner, may be PER: 
ſtrated experimentally. Take a bullock's eye while it is 
freſh, and having cut off the three coats from the back part, 


quite to the vitreous humour, put a piece of white paper 


over that part, and hold the eye towards any bright object, 
and you will ſee an inverted . of Fowe object upon the 
paper. 

It has been a matter of inquiry among ſcientific perſans; 
why the object appears in an upright polition, while the 
image on the retina is inverted. In truth, we know nothing 
of the connexion which exiſts between the thinking faculty 
and the organs of ſenſation. It may, however, ſuffice to 
anſwer the preſent queſtion, if we ſay that the mind cer- 
tainly does not look upon the image which is painted on the 
optic nerve. That nerve is ſenſible of the impreſſion from 
the rays of light being reflected upon it, as the organs of 
touch feel the imprefſion of any external object by coming 
in d with it. Nor is there any reaſon why the wind 
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ſhould not perceive as accurately the poſition of bodies, if 
the rays reflected from the upper parts of thoſe bodies are 
made to touch the lower paits of the eye, as if they had 


{ 

been directed to the upper parts. Suffice it, that ſuch a ke 
' - correſpondence is eſtabliſned between the parts of the eye to 1 
which the rays are converged, and the different parts of the 1 
object, that we do not find that perſons blind from infancy, bett 
who have been reſtored to ſight by the operation of couch- <a 
ing, have been Jed into the ſmalleſt miſtake. mics 
To very perfect fight the three humours of the eye appear _ 
neceflary. Yet by a very bold experiment (for ſuch it un- you 
doubtedly was at firſt), it is found that we can fee tolerably app. 
well, even though one of them ſhould be taken away, par- en q 
ticularly if we aſſiſt the ſight by glafſes. It very often hap- you 
pens that the chryſtalline humour loſes its tranſparency, 3 
and thus prevents the admiſſion of the viſual rays to the n 
back parts of the eye. This diſorder is called by the ſur- WF _ 
geons a catarad?. As we know that the chryſtalline humour rays 


ſtands edgeways behind the pupil, all then that we have to _--. 1 
do, is to make it lie flat in the bottom of the eye, and it will 


conv 
no longer bar up the rays that come in at the pupil. A trem. 
ſurgeon, therefore, takes a fine ſtraight awl, and thruſting verge 
it through the coats of the eye, he depreſſes the chryſtalline great 
into the bottom of the eye, and there leaves it. Or ſome - _ lar: 


times he cuts the coats of the eye, the chryſtalline and the fg. 2 
aqueous humour burſt out together; in ſome hours the 9 
wound cloſes, a new aqueous humour returns, and the eye but t 
continues to ſee, by means of a glaſs, without its chry ſtalline objec 
humour. This operation is called couching for the cata- half t 
Tat. Cheſelden once couched a boy who had been blind half a 
from his birth with a cataract. Being thus introduced, in af} ill f 
manner, to a new world, every object preſented ſomething 3 
to pleaſe, aſtoniſh, or terrify him. The moſt regular figures propo 
gave him the greateſt pleaſure, the darkeſt colours diſpleaſed, ment 
and even affrighted him. The firſt time he was reſtored, td 
he thought he actually touched whatever he ſaw; but by ſam 5 
degrees his experience corrected his numberleſs miſtakes. tano 
The eye may be remedied when the chryſtalline humour appear 
only i is faulty; but when there bappens to be a defect in the this ju 


optic nerve, then the diſorder is almoſt ever incur able. 1 is 
called 
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called the gutta ſerena, a diſorder in which the eye is, to all 
appearance, as capable of ſeeing as in the ſound ſtate; but, 
notwithſtanding, the perſon remains for life in utter dark- 
neſs. The nerve is inſenſible, and ſcarcely any medicine 
can reſtore its loſt ſenſations. 

In the courſe of the preceding lectures it was neceſſary to 
mention the angle of viſion. - But you will now be able 
better to underſtand why an object ſeen under a large angle, 
as near objects are, appears larger than the ſame object 
would at a diſtance. Thus the men and women, when you 
meet them in the ſtreet, appear of their natural ſize, but if 
you look down upon them from the top of St. Paul's, they 
appear as ſmall as puppets; and thus if you look from one 
end towards the other of a long and ſtraight row of trees, 
you will ſee them gradually diminiſh, as they are further re- 
moved from your eye, though, on a near inſpection, you 
would find them all of an equal ſize. The reaſon of this 
can be no longer a ſecret. Lou are already informed, that 
rays (or rather pencils of rays) are ſent forth from every 
viſible object, in all directions, ſome more and ſome leſs 
convergent, When you are near, therefore, you fee the ex- 
treme points of any object by pencils of rays, which con- 


verge or meet in an angle more obtuſe than when it is at a 
greater diſtance; and as the rays croſs each other in the eye, 


a larger image is of courſe painted on the rina. Thus, in 


fig. 2, the object ABC is ſeen by the eye at D, under the 


angle APC. and the image upon the retina ch is very large; 
but to the eye at E, placed at double the diſtance, the ſame 
object 1s ſeen under the angle ApC, which is only equal to- 
half the angle APC. The image cha, therefore, is only 
half as large in the eye at E as in the eye at D; and this 
will f ufficiently explain why objects appear /maller in propor-- 
tion to their diſtance from the eye. Obſerve, however, that this 
propoſition will admit of ſome exceptions, where the judg- 
ment corrects the ſenſe. Thus, if a man fix feet high 
(and not far diſtant from the ſpeRator, is ſeen under the 
ſame angle with a dwarf two feet high (ſay at the diſ- 
tance of three feet from the ſpectator Rill the dwarf will not 
appear as tall as the man, becauſe the ſenſe is corrected by 
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126 Of Viſion and Optical Glaſſes. 
only take place with reſpect to near objects, and thoſe with 
whoſe forms we are well acquainted. 
From what has been ſaid of the ſtructure of the eye, you 
will alſo perceive the cauſes of diſtin& and indiſtinct viſion, 
To ſee an object diſtinctly, it is neceſſary that every pencil 
of diverging rays, which reaches the eye from the object, you 


ſhould be converged to a point on the optic nerve, Correſ« but 
ponding to that from which the rays have diverged. If, fro 
on the contrary, they are brought in an unconverged ſtate to 0 


the retina, you may eaſily conceive that the particles of light too 
will be fo ſcattered and difperſed, as to make an indiſtinct verg 
impreſſion. This laſt defect takes place when the eye, by conc 
age or infirmity, is made flat, and conſequently is not ſuffi - gent 
ciently convex to cauſe the rays to converge in their proper to th 
place; perſons with this defect can often ſee objects better Verge 
at a great diſtance than very near. The oppoſite fault to I « 
this is when the eye is too convex, when the rays will be pidit 
made to unite too ſoon, before they reach the retina ; perſons | that | 
with this defect, therefore, are called /bori-/ighted, becauſe by cb 
they can only diſcern objects which are very near to the with 
eye. take 1 
I have ſeen a very pretty contrivance in the ſhop of an the þ 
optician, illuſtrative of the cauſes of weak and ſhort fight. friend 
Two eyes were made of plaſs, as fig. 3 and 4; and the one ſc 
pencils of diverging rays, iſſuing from three points, were  phers 
repreſented by threads of filk of three different colours. © woulc 
Thus, in fig. 3, which repreſents weak or indiſtinct viſion, E diſcoy 
you ſee the rays are not united in points when they reach Th. 
the back of the eye, where the retina is ſituated, but if they both 
were ſuffered to paſs on without interruption, would converge | to the 
in ſome part behind it. On the contrary, in figure 4, you | Arabi 
ſee that, from the great conyexity of the cornea, the rays are 
made to converge too ſoon, and, in effect, the perfect and * w 
diſtinct image is formed in the midſt of the vitreous hu- || deviſe | 
mour, and before it reaches the retina. | rand 7 
From what you have already heard of this: nature of I have nc 
lenſes, you will be able to comprehend that the remedy for phers w 
the former of theſe defects, that is, where the eye is too flat I any ſimi 
to cauſe the rays to converge in the proper place, is a double || pretenſic 
convex lens, the * ; of 9 is to increaſe the con- | 
0 | * 
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vergency of rays. The focus of this glaſs, however, muſt 
be exactly adapted to the wants of the eye for which it is 
intended. As therefore the eye grows flatter from age and 
infirmities, this will explain what is meant hy ſpectacles 
for all ages, where the defect of ſight is not great, as in 
younger perſons, ſpectacles not very convex will ſuffice; 
but where the eye is very flat, as in old perſons, glaſſes of a 
ſtronger magnifying power will be required. 

On the contrary, near ſighted eyes (ſuch as fig. 4) being 
too convex, it is neceſſary to prevent the rays from con- 
verging too foon, which can only be done by means of a 
concave glaſs, which renders convergent rays lefs conver- 
gent. This glaſs, however, muſt alſo be exactly adapted 
to the neceſſity of the eye, otherwiſe the rays will not con- 
verge at the proper point. 

I cannot quit this ſubje& e noticing the groſs ſtu- 
pidity of the atheiſt. Can any perſons in their ſenſes conceive 
that fo nice, ſo exquiſite an organ as the eye ſhould be formed 
by chance / That by chance the humours ſhould be diſpoſed 
with the moſt perfect mathematical preciſion, ſo that a miſe 
take to the breadth of a hair would be ſufficient to defeat 


| the purpoſe of viſion! Yet theſe are the men, my young 


friends, who without underſtanding any principle of any 
one ſcience, have the impudence to call themſelves philoſo- 
phers!“ Though in what their philoſophy can conſiſt, 
would require more than Newton poſſeſſed to be able to 
diſcover. 

There is reaſon to believe, that the uſe of convex Ga 
both as burning glaſſes and magnifiers, was not unknown 
to the antients; and, in the twelfth century, Alhazen, an 
Arabic philoſopher, treated at ſome length of the magnifying 


—. 
8 


* Why they have choſen to adopt this name no man can poſſib!y 


deviſe. They might as well have called themſelves architects, he- 


ralds, antiquarians, or by any other denowination with which they 
have no connexion whatever. Aſk any of theſe pretended philoſo- 
phers why a convex lens cauſes the rays of light to converge, or 
any ſimilar queſtion, and you will ſoon ſee whether they have any 
pretenſion io the name of philoſophers, 
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power of theſe glaſſes. He was followed by our truly il- 
luſtrious countryman, Roger Bacon, who demonſtrated 
by experiment that a ſmall ſegment of a glaſs globe would 
aſſiſt the ſight of old perſons. Thus he may be regarded as 


the perſon who firſt diſcovered the theory of ſpectacles, 


though they were not brought into uſe until the following 
century. 

The teleſcope was invented about the end of the ſixteenth 
century, and the diſcovery is commonly ſuppoſed to have 


been caſual. The account which is generally received is, 


that Zacharias Janſen, a ſpectacle-maker of Magdeburgh, 
trying the effect of a convex and concave claſs united, found 
that when placed at a certain diſtance from each other, 
they had the property of making diſtant objects appear 
nearer to the eye; but the reaſon of this effect was not diſ- 
cofered till the time of Kepler. 

The microſcope was alſo an invention of the Janſens, 
and as it is rather a ſimpler inſtrument than the teleſcope, it 
will ſerve to introduce you very properly to a knowledge of 
theſe kind of glaſſes. You already know that the nearer 
any body is to the eye, the larger is the angle under which 
it will be ſeen; but if placed too near, the image will be 
confuſed : in fact, an eye which is not too near ſighted can- 
not diſcern any object clearly at a ſhorter diftance than fix 
inches; and many objects are too ſmall to be ſeen at that 
diſtance, becauſe they cannot be brought under any ſenſible 
angle. This deficiency is ſupplied by the microſcope. 

The fingle microſcope is only a ſmall convex glafs cd, 
(fig. 5) having the object 4h placed in its focus, and the eye 
at the ſame diſtance on the other ſide ; ſo that the rays of 
each pencil, flowing from every point of the ohje& on. the 
ſide next the glaſs, may go on parallel in the ſpace between 
the eye and the glaſs; and then, by entering the eye at C, 
they will be converged to as many different points on the 
retina, and form a large inverted picture AB upon it, as in 
the figure. 

To find how much this glaſs magnifies, divide the leaſt 
diſtance (which is about ſix inches) at which an object can 
be ſeen diſtinctly with the bare eye, by the focal diſtance of 
as the 
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the glaſs; and the quotient will ſhew how much the glaſs 
magnifies the diameter of the object. . 


The double or compound microſcope, conſiſts of an ob- 


ject-glaſs cd, (fig. 6) and an eye-glaſs ef. The ſmall object 


ab is placed at a little greater diſtance from the glaſs ca than 
its principal focus, ſo that the pencils of rays flowing from 
the different points of the object, and paſſing through the 
glaſs, may be made to converge and unite in as mayy points 
between g and , where the image of the object will be 
formed : which image is viewed by the eye through the 
eye-glaſs ef. For the eye-glaſs being fo placed, that the 
image gh may be in its focus, and the eye much about the 
ſame diſtance on the other fide, the rays of each pencil will 


be parallel, after going out of the eye-glaſs, as at e and , 


till they come to the eye at &, where they will begin to con- 
verge by the refractive power of the humours; and after 
having croſſed each other in the pupil, and paſſed through 
the chryſtalline and vitreous humours, they will be collected 
into points on the retina, and there form the large inverted 
image AB. 


The magnifying power of this microſcope is as follows. 


Suppoſe the image gh to be ſix times the diſtance of the ob- 


ject ab from the object-glaſs cd; then will the image be ſix 
times the length of the object: but ſince the image could 
not be ſeen diſtinctly by the bare eye at a leſs diſtance than ſix 
inches, if it is viewed by an eye glaſs ef, of one inch focus, 
it will be brought ſix times nearer the eye; and con- 
ſequently viewed under an angle fix times as large as be- 
fore; ſo that it will be again magnified {ix times: that is, 
ſix times by the objeR-glaſs, and ſix times by the eye-glaſs, 
which multiplied into one another, makes thirty-ſix times; 
and ſo much is the object magnified in diameter more than 
what it appears to the bare eye; and conſequently thirty- 
ſix times thirty-ſix, or one thouſand two hundred and 
ninety-fix times in ſurface. 

The ſolar microſcope is conſtructed upon ſimilar prin- 
ciples. Two convex glaſſes are incloſed at their proper dii- 
tances in a braſs tube. This tube being fixed in the win- 
dow-ſhutter of a dark room, the object is put between the 
two glaſſes, when a very large inverted image of it will be 
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exhibited on the oppoſite wall, provided the fun ſhines ſuf. 
ficiently bright and clear upon the microſcope. This in- 
ſtrument bens a ſtrong analogy, therefore, to the camera 


'F obſcura already lene 


What microſcopes perform upon minute bodies very 
near, teleſcopes perform upon great bodies very remote; 


namely, they enlarge the angle in the eye under which the 


bodies are feen ; and thus, by making them very large, they 
make them appear very near; the only difference 1s, that in 
the microſcope the focus of the glaſſes is adapted to the in- 
ſpection of bodies very near; in the teleſcope, to ſuch as 
are very remote. Suppoſe a diſtant object at AB (ſee fig. 
7), its rays come nearly parallel, and fall upon the convex 
glaſs cd; through this they will converge in points, and 
form the object E at their focus. But it is uſually ſo con- 
trived, that this focus is alſo the focus of the other convex 
glaſs of the tube. The rays of each pencil, therefore, will 
now diverge before they ſtrike this glaſs, and will go through 
it parallel; but the pencils all together will croſs in its focus 
on the other ſide, as at e, and the pupil of the eye being in 
this focus, the image will be viewed through the glaſs, under 
the angle geh, ſo that the object will ſeem at E under the 
angle Be C. This teleſcope inverts the i image, and therefore 
is only proper for viewing ſuch bodies, as it is immaterial in 
what poſition they appear, as the ſun, the fixed ſtars, &c. 
By adding two convex glafſes, the image may be ſeen up- 
richt. The magnifying power of this teleſcope 1s found by 
dividing the focal diſtance of the object-glaſs, by the focal 
diſtance of the eye-glaſs, and the quotient expreſſes the 
magnifyi ing power. 

An inconvenience was found to attend the uſe cf this in- 
ſtrument, as when any extraordinary magnifying power 
was-wanted, the field of view, and even the image, was 
found to be tinged with different colours. The reaſon of 
this will be plain, when I come to treat of the priſm and 
the priſmatic colours. You will then ſee, that if a lens 1s 


very convex, the edge acts like a priſm, and ſeparates the 
component particles of light, which are differently coloured, 
and conſequently a round circle of different coloured rays is 
produced. To remedy this, Mr. Dolland, finding that * 
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and crown glaſs had different refracting powers, and that 
crown glaſs (the common window glaſs) diſperſed the rays 
of light leſs than any other, adapted two convex glaſſes of 
crown glaſs to a double concave of flint glaſs (which has 
the greateſt diſperſive power) fo as exactly to fit, and by that 
means made them counteract each other, ſo that the field of 


131 


view is preſented perfectly colourleſs. . Theſe teleſcopes, 
therefore, are called achromatic (or colourleſs) teleſcopes. 
The reflecting teleſcope performs, by reflecting the rays 


iſſuing from any object, what the laſt did by refracting 


them, Let ab, fig. 8, be a diſtant object to be viewed: pa- 
rallel rays iſſuing from it, as ac and 6d, will be reflected by 
the metallic concave mirror cd to ct, and there brought to a 
focus, with the image a little further and inverted ; agree- 


ably to the effect of a concave mirror on light, as formerly 


deſcribed. The hole in the mirror e does not diſtort or hurt 
the image 5, it only loſes a little light; nor do the rays ſtop 
at the image sf; they go on, and crols, a little before they 
reach the ſmall concave mirror en: from this mirror the rays 
are reflected nearly parallel through the hole O, in the large 
mirror to R; there they are met by the plano-convex lens 
bi, which brings them to a convergence at S, and paints the 
image in the ſmall tube of the teleſcope cloſe to the eye. 
Having by this lens, and the two mirrors, brought the image 
of the object ſo near, it only remains to magnify this image 
by the eye-glaſs r; by which it will appear as large as zy. 

To produce this effect, it is neceſfary that the large mirror 
be ground ſo as to have its focus a little ſhort of. the ſmall 
mirror, as at ; and that the ſmall mirror ſhould be of ſuch 
concavity as to ſend the rays a little converging through the 
hole o; that the lens 351 ſhould be of ſuch convexity as 
to bring thoſe converging rays to an image at S; and 
that the eye-glaſs Ir ſhould be of ſuch a focal length, and ſo 
laced in the tube, that its focus may juſt enter the eye 
hrough the ſmall hole in the end of the tube. 

To adapt the inſtrument to near or remote objects, or 
rather to rays that ifſue from objects converging, diverging, 


"br parallel, a ſerew at the end of a long wire, urns on the 


dutſide of the tube, to bring the {mall 1 nearer to, or 


arther from, the large mirror; and ſo as to adjuſt their ſo- 


cuſes 
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cuſes according to the nearneſs or remoteneſs of the objects. 
The ſun-glaſs at the end of the ſmall tube ſhould be un- 
ſcrewed, when any other object, except the ſun, is looked 
at. 

To eſtimate the magnifying power of the reflecting teleſ- 


| cope, multiply the focal diſtance of the large mirror by the 


diſtance of the ſmall mirror from the image S; then mul- 
tiply the focal diſtance of the ſmall mirror by the focal diſ- 
tance of the eye-glaſs r; then divide theſe two products 
by one another, and the quotient is the magnifying power, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


INSECTS. 
ORDER Il.—HemieTERA, 


HIS order includes the different kinds of locuſts and 
1 graſhoppers, and, in general, all thoſe animals whoſe 
antennæ are ſetaceous, and heads inflected? They are 
termed hemiptera, becauſe only half of their wings appear 
when in a ſtate of reſt : they do not then meet together in a 
longitudinal ſuture, like thoſe of the laſt order, but have 
ſome part of their interior margins croſſed, or laid one over 
the other, above the abdomen. | 


Grnxes I. — TRE BraTTa. 


Or cockroach, is that well known ſpecies of animals 
which frequent kitchens and bakehouſes.* Their appear- 
ance is ugly and deformed; they ſeldom, however, preſent 
themſelves by day; and though in our immediate vicinity, 
and of conſiderable ſize, they are but rarely feen. If ſur- 
prited in their haunts while it is light, they ſpeedily eſcape 
by running ; their wings being unfit for flight, except in 
the males of ſome ſpecies who make aukward attempts at 
flying. The night is their ſeaſon of activity, when they 
Mue from the crevices near the chimney, in queſt of crumbs 
of bread or dough. . 


a__— 


* Called vulgarly and miſtakenly black beetles, 
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In this iſland the cockroach is probably always a do- 
meſtic animal: in warmer countries, however, there are 
different kinds which haunt the fields in great numbers. 
The hakkerlac of the American ifles, that voracious animal, 
which ſo greedily devours the proviſions of the inhabitants, 
is of this genus. 

The larvæ of all the different ſpecies of blattæ differ but 
little from the perfect infect, excepting in the total want of 
the wings and elytra. In that ſtate meal is its common 
food; and of that neceſſary of life it is then extremely vora- 
cious. When meal is wanting, as muſt happen in the fields, 
it eats the roots of plants. There are ten ſpecies of this ge- 


nus, named, for the moſt part, after the different countries 
which they inhabit. 


Genus II. Tus Maris, OR Soorusa vu, 


Poſſeſſes a form the moſt romantic and extraordinary that 
15, perhaps, preſented by any animated being, By the fin- 
gular manner in which the ſoothſayer ſtretches out its fore 
legs, it has acquired the reputation of a diviner, who could 
unfold all the ſecrets in the boſom of futurity ; and becauſe 
the inſe& often fits upon its four hind-legs, having the 
two fore ones raiſed up and folded together, the believing 
multitude have ſuppoſed it to be then holding intercourſe 
with the Supreme Power, in the exerciſe of devotion. 


Genus III. — Tux GRvrius 


Comprehends all the different kinds of locuſts, and is 
divided by Linn&as into five tribes, confiſting of ſixty-one 
different kinds of animals. Their general characters are, a 
head inflected, armed with jaws, 3 furniſhed with palpis 
All the feet are armed with two nails; the hind pair formed 
for leaping. 

The tribe of achetæ, which 1 in it all the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of crickets, is diſtinguiſhed by the briſtles 
which ſpring from the extremity of the abdomen. This fa- 
mily have obtained their Engliſh name from the continual. 
tireſome noife which they produce. The domeftic achetæ 
uſually take up their abode in ovens, and in the holes of 


walls around kitchen chimneys, where they are attracted by 
Vor. III. N tlie 
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the heat, and are very noiſy companions to the cour 
people, who, from ſome prejudice in their favour, ſeldom 
wiſh to deſtroy them. 

The field cricket remains, during the day, pent vp in ſome 


ö Tobterraneous habitation, whence it iſſues forth about ſun- 


ſet t; when, in countries where theſe animals, abound, the 
whole fields ring with their noiſe, 

The mole cricket | is by far the moſt hideous and extraor- 
dinary inſect belonging to this tribe. It has obtained its 
name from the fingular -truRture of its fore-legs, which are 
extremely broad and flat, and terminate in fix large ſerrated 
laws, ſomewhat reſembling the fore-teet of a ae The 
whole animal is of a brown, duiky colour, very large and 
active. It ſrequently takes up its reſidence in hot-beds, to 


the great diſturbance of the gardener; for it digs under 


ground, like the animal after which it is called, committing 
dreadful havock among the tender roots of the p: ants as 


are artificially raiſed — 2 


The tettigonia, or tribe of graſhoppers, is s the next ſection 


| into which the grylli are divided; and of it, the gryllus vi- 


ridifimus 1 is the moſt remarkable. Lbhe temale carries, at 
the extrenuty of her abdomen, a kind of icrrated ſpine, 


up like the blade of a cutlaſs. Theſe implements are em- 
ployed b 17 the female in digg ging in the ground, or in wood, 
holes ſor the reception of ber ova; and chis being a function 
in which the male has no ſhare, he is unprovided with the 
inſtruments by which it is performed. 

The female graſhopper poſſeſſes an amazing fecundity; 
me regularly depoſits from four to ſeven hundred eggs at a 
time. The wonderful precautions which ſhe takes for pro- 
viding them ſecurity, and food for the young as ſoon as 
they are diſcloſed, merit our particular notice. With that 
lancet, which we have already deſcribed, the excavates a 
number of holes in the dried branch of a tree; into each of 
theſe holes eight or ten of her eggs are dropped; there they 
are ſurrounded with that kind of food which is moſt ſuitable 
for them in their larvæ ſtate. The diſpoſition of the eggs 
is in rows, and placed 1 in the middle of the trees; the ſoft 
ſubſtance of which is the firſt food of the inſect after it 
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RRB. 133 
ſeaves the ovum, The infect that proceeds from each of 
theſe eggs, after it has grown for ſome time; and before 
reaching a ſize incompatible with eſcaping. by the narrow 
mouth of the hole, takes a final departure from ne place bo 
its birth. 

The larve having thus left their egg fats" 2 250 1 
the uſe of their lirdbs, the two anterior of which are formed 
for digging the ground, ſbon apply them to that purpoſe, 

and excavate for themſelves a ſubterraneous retreat among 
the roots of plants, which they gnaw, and ſupport them- 
felves upon the juices that exude from them. In this ſtate 
they remain till they are ready to undergo another transfors 
mation; which introduces them i into the open air in the form 
of winged inſects. | 

A ſhort time after the graſhopper appears in its laſt ſtage! 
of perfection; ; it ſpreads over the meadows, which it fills 
with its chirruping ftrains, which are the calls of the male 
inviting the female to love. Some naturaliſts are of opinion 
that the notes of the graſhopper are produced by rubbing 
the two hind-legs of the animal againſt each other. M. de 
Reamur and Linnæus, who have minutely examined theſe 
inſects, derive their vocal powers from a very different 
ſource. | 
provided with a ſmall hole below the inſertion of each 
wing, delicately conſtructed with organs of ſound within, 
and covered over externally with a fine tranſparent mem- 
brane. It is by means of theſe organs, which, in the com- 
pleteneſs and delicacy of their ſtructure, may vie with thoſe 
of the human voice, that ſome ſpecies of the graſhoppers 
produce their melody. 26 


The locuſts occupy the next ſection of this genus; a race 
of animals, unhappily for mankind, by far too well known ' 


by their deſtructive effects on the productions of the earth* 


in many of the warmer regions of Afia and Africa. They 


are diitinguiſhed by a ſimple tail, and filiform antennæ. 
Many of the locuſts far exceed the graſhopper tribe in 


bulk, in rapidity of flight, and the powers of i injuring man- 


kind, by ſwarming upon the productions of the earth. The 
latter animals are unable to fly any conſiderable length; 
and the quantity of vegetable food which a few of them 


N2 ſporting 


On examining the male, his body has been found 
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ſporting among the graſs can deftroy, is ſcarcely pereep- 
tible; but when a ſwarm of locuſts, ſeveral miles in length, 

and two or three yards deep, ſettle upon a field, the conſe- 
quences are truly alarming. The annals of many countries 


' "- ip the caſt have recorded. their devaſtations, which at dif- 


ſerent periods have threatened the extinction of the human 
mce, Happily for the inhabitants of Europe, the coldneſs 
of their climate, and the humidity of their foil, are unfa- 
yourable to their production, In ſome of the ſouthern 
kingdoms, their viſitations, though far leſs frequent than 
formerly, are ſtill an object of terror: in general, however» 
their incurſions are fatal to theſe animals; they viſit us and 
periſh. 

The great Weſt Indian locuſt, of all the animals of this 
genus, is the moſt formidable, when individually conſi- 
dered. The body is about the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, 
divided into ten annuli, and is fix inches in length: it has 
two ſmall eyes ſtanding out of the head, like thoſe of crabs; 
and two filiform antennz. The whole body is ſtudded 
with ſmall excreſcences, which are not much larger than 
the points of pins: its ſhape is roundiſn, diminiſhing in 
circurnference towards the tail, which is bifurcated ; between 
theſe forks the animal is armed with a dangerous ſting, 
which invariably wounds any perſon who touches i K-20 he 
poiſonous matter with which this inſtrument is loaded, oc- 
caſions a ſhivering and palpitation all over the body, which 
the inhabitants cure by rubbing the wound with palm oil. 


GENUSIV.— Tag Fulcora, or LANTHORN FL, 


Is rare in Britain, only two ſpeeies being caught in the: 
3and. - It is the foreign animals of this tribe which have 
the ſingular quality of emitting flaſhes of light when they 
fly. This phenomenon is thought to be occaſioned by the 
waving of the elytra, whoſe thinneſs renders the ſpots upon- 
them tranſparent : the effect is probably heightened by 


ſome reſplendent quality peculiar to the tribe, and by the 
golden yellow of the under wings bordered with black. 
However this may be, it is certain that in- China there is a 
certain ſpecies of the fulgora, which blazes with an amazing. 
luſtre, * marks the path of the animal wherever it directs 

its- 


_- 
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its audi; and which, in the minds of the timid and ſuper- 
ſtitious, creates images of danger of the mot. tremendous 
kind. 
Linnæus enumerates nine different ſpecies; one only of 
which he has termed Rn, from its reſidence in that 
quarter of the globe. | | 
The fulgora candelaria of aa! is of a freſh green co- 
jour on the ground of the elytra figured and ſtriated with 
lines of a pale yellow; the wings are of a deep and beau- 
tiful yellow, with a band of clofly black, bordering their 
extremities ; the head and thorax are generally of a ruddy 


0 brown, and the animal emits Saſhies of lightning as it flies 
f in 1 the dark. 

is 

1— Genus V.— Tur CicapA, on Frza Locusr. 

* The inſets of this tribe obtain ſometimes the name of 


graſhoppers, or froghoppers, as well as the tettigoniz al- 
g ready mentioned. They are far inferior in ſize as well as 


1 in their deſtructive powers, being produced from ſmall 
in larv that are found on plants, in a kind of foam, which 
8 is not unlike a ſpittle, and is in ſome parts called the cuckoo- 


ſpittle, and is probably intended by nature as a ſhelter to 
de larve againſt the ſearch of other animals, to which it 
would fall a prey: perhaps, too, this moiſture may be de- 


2 f gned for ſcreening the inſect, in its tender age, from the 

1 deams of the ſun, and the rough elements, -by whick its 
body might then be injured. | 

The Grads ſanguinolenta of Linneus is the moſt beau- 

PK tiful of all our froghoppers : : it is of a thining black, both 

= above and below; the elytra have each three large ſpots of 
a fine crimſon. 

iey | d 

the Genvs VI.— TE NoTontcta, ox Boat F LY. 

von 


b This tribe comprehends in it only three ſpecies; the grey, 
i the fariated, and the ſmall notonectæ. 


the The notonectæ have obtained their name from the fin- 
ck. 

2 gular manner in which they ſwim on the back, preſenting 
Ing the belly uppermott.. This ſituation ſeems admirably fitted 


17 80 for the creatures manner of feeding, which is ſaid to be on 
.. the under fide of plants that grow on the ſurface of the 
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water; the animal, by having its mouth turned upwards, is 


capable of taking its food with greater convenience: not By e 

are its motions in the leaſt impeded by this aukward po. bed 

ture; on the contrary, it is very nimble, diving down in- cran) 
ſtantaneouſly, when it perceives danger, and riſing again to tion 
| the ſurface, the two hind-legs all the while ferving for its ri 
| paddles. | cand 
1 - Q vent 
GRNVUS VII. — Tur NA. OR WATER SCORPION, neſs 


The eggs of the water ſcorpion are of an. oblong ſhape,, W from 
and are concealed in the ſtalk of a bulruſh, or other water IE happ 
plant. Theſe plants may be removed, and placed in water courf 
near the naturaliſt, who may thus have an opportunity of TN 
Teeing them hatched and coming forth animated larvæ im- havin 
mediately under his eye. The water fcorpions, when thus eyes, 
excluded from the eggs, remain for ſome time in the {tate Unde 
of worms in the place of their nativity, When they arrive tortur 
at their full ze, and are metamorphoſed into complete in- upon 
ſes, they are ſometimes an inch in length, and nearly half Cle 
as broad: they deſtroy, like wolves among ſheep, twenty their! 
times as many as their hunger requires. If one of them is neglec 
placed in a baton of water with thirty or forty worms of MF firoy 1 
the libellula, each as large as itſelf, it will deſtroy them all duity 
in a very ſhort ſpace, getting on their backs, and piercing purpo 
them through the body with its roſtrum. ſaid tc 

Theſe animals, though they live upon the water by day, or fou 
are capable of taking long flights from one pool to another ¶ corrofi 
in queſt of food: this they are probably often obliged to IF of pea; 
attempt, from the fierceneſs of their manners, by which the of all a 
infects in their vicinity muſt be 100n deſtroyed. Though ſo animal 


*** 
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formidable to other creatures, they are nevertheleſs haunted F The 
dy a little loaſe, which probably repays the injuries which I rariou; 
the water ſcorpion fo frequently commits upon others. are ver 
EE | except 

Gexus VIitl.—Cimex. TE Bug | 1 


Is equally remarkable for its hideous appearance and its I pagatir 
voracious habits. Of this nauſeous race Linnæus reckons I unfold 
up no leſs than an hundred and twenty-one different kinds. ranged 

This troubleſome inmate has attracted the notice of al- 


moſt every naturaliſt ; and it would be well for the reſt of man- 
: kind 


„ 
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kind that the. knowledge of it had been confined to them. 
By day it Turks, like a robber, in the molt ſecret parts of the 
bed and apartment; takes advantage of every chink and 
cranny to make a fecure lodgment, and contrives its habita- 
tion with ſo much art, that ſcarce any induſtry can diſcover 
its retreat. So cautiouſly does it avoid the light, that if 


candles, or a ſtrong fire, are kept burning, it will ſeldom 


venture from its hiding place. As ſoon, however, as dark- 


neſs promiſes ſeurity, it iſſues from every crevice, drops 


from the roof, or crawls from behind the arras; and un- 


happy is the patient to whom theſe creatures direct their 


courſe. 


The houſe bug differs from all the reſt of the genus, in 
having neither wings nor elytra. It has two ſmall brown 
eyes, and two antenne, having each three articulations. 
Underneath theſe lies the crooked trunk, its inſtrument of 
torture, which, when the animal is in wenn lies inflected 
upon the breaſt. 

Cleanlineſs is the beſt antidote 8080 theſe animals, as 
their hoſtile attacks appear the proper puniſhment of its 
neglect. Many ſecret compoſitions are made uſe of to de- 
firoy them; but that object ſeems rather the effect of aſſi- 
duity than of a cure. Mixtures have been made for this 
purpoſe, of foap, verdigriſe, and Scotch ſnuff, which are 
ſaid to be effectual. After having taken down the bed three 
or four different times, and waſhing it with a folution of 
corroſive ſublimate, they have been baniſhed. The fmoke 
of peat, where that fuel is to be had, is the moſt efficacious 
of all applications, and uniformly deſtroys theſe troubleſome 
animals wherever it is applied. 

The field bugs have all wings, and inhabit plants as 
various as their ſhape and colour. In their larva ſtate they 
are very active, and differ but little from the perfect animal, 
except in their wanting wings. In this ſtate, however, as 
well as that of a chryſalid, the animal is incapable of pro- 
pagating its kind. After the laſt transformation the wings 
unfold ; and the impregnated female lays her eggs commonly 
ranged one beſide another, upon the leaf of a plant. 
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Plant lice are ſeen on the leaves of a great varicty of 
plants, and often in ſociety, and in conſiderable numbers, 
At certain ſeaſons they are viviparous, a and at others they 
produce inanimated eggs, which remain in that Rate till the 
action of the ſun calls forth their vital powers. The fœtus, 
when the parent is viviparous, ſhews ſigns of life before it 
is fairly excluded from the body. Sometimes the ſame 
mather gives birth to near twenty in a day, without appear. 
ing leſs in bulk than before. If one of thele pregnant fe- 
males is taken and preſſed between the finger and the 
thumb, a ſtill greater number will be forced from her body, 
one followirg another like a ſtring of beads, and growing 
ſmaller and ſmaller, in proportion as their period of natural 
delivery was more remote. 

The young, immediately after being protruded from the 
mother, are always of à paler colour than the parent. 
They have then the entire uſe of their limbs, and go in queſt 
of food. All the different kinds caſt their thin: and it is 
after theſe developements that ſuch of them as have wings 
obtain theſe parts. 

They are furniſhed with a ſmall trunk, which pierces the 
leaves, and enables the animal to extract the juices proper 
for its nouriſhment. Many plants grow deformed by the 
number of punctures thus made upon their leaves, and decay 
from the want of their uſual ſap. Some thrive even when 
covered with theſe infects, while others riſe up into {mail 
hollow tubercles, which, oa being broken open, diſcloſe the 
numherleſs families that inhabit them. 

Theſe galles or excreſcences formed by the plant lente, 
and Which often ſo much disfigure the ſhrubs upon which 
they grow, are in China, Perſia, and the Levant, applied 
ſucceſsfully in dying. Some ſpecies formed in theſe more 
_ northerly climates might probably be turned to the ſame 
uſeful purpoſe, were their virtues underſtood. 


Genus X.—CutgrMes. 


Nearly allied to the laſt tribe of inſects, but of ſuperior 


ſize, is the chermes, a race termed gall in/e&ts by M. de 
Reaumur. 


The 


tree, 


118 * 


le 


or 


The tubercles raiſed upon the branches of trees by the 
punctures of the chermes, not only become the reſidence of 
the animal, but alſo of its eggs and larva, which are con- 
mined in thoſe cells with which they abound. The box 
tree chermes produces no exereſcences upon that plant. Its 
punctures make the leaves bend in towards each other at 
their extremity, where their union forms, at the ſummit of 
the branch, a hollow knob, in which the larvæ of that in- 
ſect find ſhelter. 

Both in their larva and chryfalid tate, many of the 
chermes eject from the anus a white ſaccharine ſubſtance 
reſembling manna : within the hollow balls formed by the 
box leaves, there are ſmall ſoft grains of this ſubſtance de- 
poſited ; and in that ſtate it is frequently ſeen iſſuing from 
the anus of the inſect that dwells there. 


Genus XI.—Coccus, TRE CochixEAL. 


The inſects of this tribe preſent the moſt ſingular form 


which we have, perhaps, yet ſurveyed in this department 


of animated nature. They were long imported into Europe 
as an article of commerce, before their claim to rank among 


animals was admitted. 

Several ſpecies of theſe inſects are found upon European 
plants; that, however, upon the pimpinella roots, called 
the grain of ſcarlet of Poland, was long known in this part 
of the world as a dye, before the Mexican cochineal was 
introduced. 5 


The drug at preſent moſt in eſtimation, for the fine eo- 


lour it gives our clothes, is the cochineal of Mexico, an in- 
ſect domeſticated and reared with great care by the Indians. 


It grows not upon the root, but upon the leaves of a plant 


known by the various names of opuntia, nopal, racket, 
and cardaſſia. The method of cultivating them upon: this. 
tree, practiſed by the Mexicans, is by collecting ten os 
twelve together into one nidus, made of maſs or cotton: 
theſe inſe&s being put into theſe neſts, are fixed to the 
branches of opuntia, which is planted around their houſes, 
Cochineals have not long remained .in this ſtate when 
they produce ſwarms of young, which diſperſe and feed 
among the juicy leaves, and there produce a new genera- 
tion. 
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tion. The inſefts having thus multiplied, are gathered 
three different ſeaſons in the year: the firſt is performed by 
taking away the neſts that were placed originally upon the 
tree; the ſecond, by picking the cochineal from the leaves 
with pincers; and the third, at the approach of winter, by 
cutting off the leaves, whieh are yet loaded with inſects; 

this laſt contains animals in various ſtages of their exiſtence, 
and of different ſizes; it is therefore reckoned of inferior 
quality on that account, and alſo, becauſe, in ſcraping the 
leaf, ſome part of the epiderm neceſſarily comes off, and 
mixes with the cochineal. The Spaniards call it granilla. 

Having thus collected the infects, the next part of the 
proceſs is killing them and preparing them for ſale; and 
according as this is performed, the cochinea] is ſuppoſed to 
be of different quality, and obtains various names, accord- 
ing as its colour is ſuppoſed to be more or leſs affected. 
That which is prepared by the gentle heat of ovens is of an 
aſh-grey or mottled colour, and named jaſpeada. If the in- 
ſes are deprived of life by plunging them with baſkets into 
hot water, it then goes by the name of renegrida, and 1s not 
covered over with that white powder, common to the other 
kinds. Laſtly, it bears the appellation of negra, if deſtroyed 
upon the hot Plates that have been uſed for the roaſting of 
maize. 

But whatever may be the method of preparat ion, that co- 
chineal is always found ſuperior, both in quality and quan- 
tity, which has been produced upon the cultivated trees. 
The cultivation of the opuntia, therefore, and the raiſing 
of cochineal, is a trade almoſt univerſal throughout Mexico. 
Eight hundred and eighty thouſand pound weight of this 
afticle is ſaid to be annually imported into Europe, where 
it ſells at a high price. Various are the uſes to which our 
luxuries, and the arts ſubſervient to them, have applied this 
drug. It is uſed in dying, and produces, along with other 
ſubſtances, a variety of ſhades of ſcarlet: it furniſhes 
painters with many lively ſhades of ſcarlet, crimſon, and 
red. When ground into powder, it enters copiouſly into 
that carminative mixture which imitates the bloom of 
youth on the human cheek, and which is ſo frequently had 

ye to by the fair, who would repair the injuries o 
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time: had it really this effect, the Mexicans, we muſt al- 
low, would command a treafure of greater value than all 
the mines of the new world. i * 

Genus XII. —TxRIrs. 


The animals of this family are ſo minute, chat es are 
not objects of diſcuſſion, unleſs viewed with a microſcope ; 


to the naked eye they appear rather like atoms than living 
animals. 


—— é 


MORAL AND IN STRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
No. XV. | + 


THE LIFE OF DEMOSTHENES, 


AVING given the life of the famous Roman orator 

Cicero, in one of our numbers, it becomes neceſſary, 
in a regular courſe, that we ſhould I our juvenile 
readers with that of Demo/tbenes. 7 705 

This great man was the ſon of an eminent ſorontomnilcee 
at Athens; but there are ſome who, to diſparage Demoſ- 
thenes, aſſert that his father was but a common black- 
ſmith, But what is lineage or profeſſion, when a man 
ennobles himſelf by his genius, his talents, or his virtues? 

It is probable, however, that the circumſtances of the fa- 
ther of Demoſthenes were not affluent ; and, when he died, 
he left his ſon, then only ſeven years of age, in the hands ef 
guardians, who badly diſcharged their truſt, by neglecting 
His mother was alſo guilty of the 
lame want of attention to the culture of his mind, nn 
a fooliſh fondneis for him. 

At the age of ſixteen, however, he entered himſelf in as 
ſchool of Ius, where be contracted thoſe. ill habits I 
he afterwards broke off with great difficulty. l 
His eager inclination to the itudy of oratory was e 


by Calliſtratus, who being to plead in open court on a very 


remarkable cauſe, the expectation of the iſſue was great, as 
well on account of the ability of the orator, as from the im- 
ortance of the action itſelf, Demoſthenes having heard the 
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tutors. and ſtudents agree to be preſent at this trial, with 
much importunity perſuaded his maſter to take him along 


| with him, who complied with his requeſt. 


Calliſtratus ſucceeded in carrying his cauſe, and Demo 
| thenes was fo enraptured with his eloquence, and the ap- 
plauſes of the audience, that from thenceforward he re- 
ſolved to abandon all other purſuits, and devote himſelf 


wholly to elocution. He ſoon found occaſion to exerciſe his 


talent, for he was obliged to go to law with his guardians 
Aphobus and Onetor, and to write orations againſt them; 
bat he could not for all this recover any conſiderable part of 


his father's eſtate, yet he obtained a confidence in ſpeak- 


ing, and ſome competent experience in it. But when 
he fr addreſſed himſelf to the popular aſſemblies he met 
with great diſcouragements, and was derided for his odd 
and uncouth way of ſpeaking ; beſides which, his periods 
were confuſed, and his arguments were forced. He had 
alfo a weakneſs in his voice, a perplexed and indiſtinct ut- 
terance, a ſhortneſs of breath, which by breaking and dis- 
jointing his ſentences, much obſcured and weakened the 
ſenſe of what he ſpoke; ſo that in the end being quite dif- 
heartened, he left off pleading for ſome time, and' quite 
forſook the aſſembly. But by the advice of his friends 
he determined at length to overcome all difficulties; and 
being convinced how much grace and ornament accrue to 
ſpeech from a proper action, he began to eſteem it as the 
grand requiſite in oratory. _ What Nature had denied him 
he refolved to attain by labour; and his eagerneſs in the 
purſuit of eloquence was ſo violent, that he found nothing 
n or diſproportioned to its force. 


As it was neceſſary for him to go into retirement, that he 


might ſtudy to advantage, he contrived an odd expedient to 
render confinement indiſpenſible, and that was, to ſhave one 
half of his bead, ſo that he could not appear publicly with- 
out expoſing himſelf to ridicule. 

He conſequently remained in ſeclufion ſeveral mths, 
and in this ſtate devoted all his hours to the ſtudy of elo- 
quence. 

But nothing can be more ſurpriſing than the means he 


nc to ny the impediments under which he la- 
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boured. Can any thing be conceived more extraordinary 
than for a man to go and declaim upon the ſea-ſhore in 
ſtormy weather, that by hearing the roaring of the waves, 
he might accuſtom himſelf to regard the commotions of po- 
pular aſſemblies with indifference? What could be more 
painful than to ſpeak as he did with vehemence, while 
climbing up to the top of ſteep and craggy places, that he 
might ſtrengthen his voice? His tongue was ſo large, 
that he could not pronounce certain letters without much 
difficulty, to correct which defect he uſed to declaim with 
pebbles in his mouth. His practice alſo was to ſpeak be- 
fore a mirror, that his action might be graceful and eaſy. 
All theſe particulars ſhew an uncommon perſeverance, and 
preſent us with a ſtriking and inſtructive leſſon, never to 
account any laudable puflüßt as impoſſible. 

By theſe exertions Demoſthenes at length acquired ſuch a 
maſtery in his profeſſion, ſuch a habit of nervous and con- 


vincing eloquence, as enabled him to defy the e op· 
poſition. 


The firſt cauſe he undertook after he re- appeared in 


public, was the defence of his country againſt Philip, and 
the Macedonians. He behaved fo nobly 3 in the cauſe of 
liberty, that he foon grew famous, and his eloquence was 
the univerſal topic of converſation and applauſe. He was 
almoſt adored throughout Greece; the king of Perſia court- 
ech him, and even by Philip himſelf he was more eſteemed 
than all the other orators. 

He alſo obſerved an uniform Readinieſs in his conduct, 
and the party and way of government which he held with 


at the beginning, he maintained to the laſt. The authority, 


armies, threats, and promiſes of Philip could never work 
upon him; and, to uſe the expreſſion of Plutarch, all the 
gold of Macedonia could not bribe him. 

This made Antipater, one of Alexander's ſucceſſors, ſay, 
had any one of his miniſters been as incorrupt as Demoſ- 
thenes he would have been invincible. This remark gives us a 
greater idea of the virtue of this orator than of his eloquence. 
It was the love of his country that prevailed upon him to 


undertake the government ; for he made that the employ- 
Vor, III. O 
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ment of bis virtue which others had engaged in to ſerve 
their intereſt. Such a man as this, ſaid the ſame monarch, 
would be very neceſſary for me to adviſe with in my preſent 
affairs, for he would ſpeak his mind frankly and truly, and 
| not diſguiſe his ſentiments, like the flatterers around me, 

But though he l himſelf againſt the corrupt gold 
of Philip, who was a ſworn enemy to the Athenians, he 
could not reſiſt the Perſian preſent that was made him by 
00 ak who was a friend to the commonwealth. 

His inveterate hatred of Philip urged him to ſpirit up a 
war, by uniting all Greece in a confederacy againſt him; 
but the Macedonian arms prevailed, In this action De- 
moſthenes behaved with great cowardice; for deſerting his 
poſt, and throwing away his arms, he ran away moſt ſhame- 
fully. So great 3 was his fright, that he miſtook a 
buſh, which caught hold of his garment, for an enemy, and 
cried out quarter. This defeat occafioned his enemies to ac- 
cuſe him to the people, but he was acquitted, After the 
death of Philip he attempted the ſame deſigns againſt Alex- 
ander; but when that conqueror entered Bæotia with his 
army, the courage of the Athenians deſerted them, and they 
reſolved to ſend ambaſſadors to the young. prince, among 
which number Demolthenes was one, but, his heart failing 
him, he returned back from C:h@ren, and left the embaſſy. 

Soon after this Demoſthenes gave his enemies a remark- 
able advantage againſt him; for they found reaſon to accute 
him of having received twenty talents, with a piece of plate 


who being diſgraced for the bad management of the revenue 
had retired to Athens. This preſent brought the orator 
under a ſuſpicion, becauſe it came from one who had been 
a ſervant of the moſt declared enemy of the republic. Di- 
narchus, prevailed upon by the enemies of Demoſthenes, 
accuſed him on that account of bribery to the people; and 
ſuch was his misfortune, that he could not be heard in juſ- 
tification of himſelf. The eſteem they had for him was 


was fined fifty talents, and committed to priſon, But ſoon 
growing weary of his confinement he made his eſcape, but 
: ab 725 „„ . 
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of great value; from an officer belonging to Alexander, 


turned into contempt; and when he came to the bar he 
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was retaken, and then baniſhed from the commonwealth; 
He bore his exile in a very unmanly manner, and, after 
much ſolicitation, obtained his recal. ; 

On the report that Antipater and Cratenus, after Alex- 
ander's death, were coming to Athens, Demoſthenes, with 
his party, took their opportunity of eſcaping from the city; 
but, at the inſtance of Demades, they were condemned. 
They ſeparated, ſome flying to one place, and ſome to an- 
other, as Antipater had ſent out ſoldiers, under Archias, in 
queſt of them. Demoſthenes had taken ſanctuary in the 


temple of Neptune, in Calabria, where he was found by 


Archias, who endeavoured to perſuade him that Antipater 
meant him no harm; but the orator giving no credit to his 
aſſurances, and thinking his death. certain, took poiſon, 
which he always carried about with bim, and expired, after 
uttering theſe remarkable words: Go, and let thy maſter 
know that Demoſthenes will not, on any account, be obliged 
to the uſurper of his country.” 


This' happened before Chriſt 322, and in the 60th year 
of his age. 


After his death the Athenians decreed that his family 
ſhould be maintained at the public expence, and they 
erected a ſtatue of braſs to his memory, on the 5 of 


which was engraven this remarkable inſcription: 


If with the wiſdom of thy mind, 

An equal courage had been join'd, 

Greece ne'er had ſuffer'd fo great harms, 
Enſlav'd by Macedonian arms. | 


Demoſthenes was of a choleric, melancholy temper, which 
made him obſtinate and violent in his reſolutions, - His 
manner of lite, however, was correct, and his morals were 
rigidly ſevere. He had a great and noble genius for all 
the ſciences, and a ſpirit that enabled him to ſurmount all 
the difficulties he met with in his endeavours to a acquire ex- 
cellence. To his natural vehcmence he added ſuch lively 
exterior actions, that it was unpoſſible to hear him without 
ſeeling at the very bottom of the ſoul the moſt ſenfible 
effects. Nothing can give us a better idea of the great ad- 
vantage Demoſthenes had over all other men in the art. of 
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148 anners aud Cuſtoms of the 
pronunciation, and in a graceful action, than the teſti- 
mony of his greateſt rival? AEſchines being caſt in a ſuit 
he was engaged in againſt Cteſiphon, whom Demoſthenes 


had defended. through ſhame and grief went to Rhodes, 


where ſome of his friends importuning him to repeat to them 
the oration he had made againſt Cteſiphon, he read it over 
to them; on which they likewiſe requeſted of him to read 
that of Demoſthenes; and when he had finiſhed it, they 
admired it greatly. Achines, not at all piqued at the 
Preference they gave to the compoſition. of his antagoniſt, 
thus nobly obſerved : ** What would you have ſaid, had 
you heard him ſpeak it himſelf.“ 


' MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND cus. 
TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF CHINA. 


(Continued from page 84.) 


N tracing the manners of the Chineſe we ſhall find very 
little reſemblance to thoſe of any other nation in 
known world; and what is very remarkable, every cuſtom 
practiſed ſome thouſand years ago is ſtill preſerved among 
them. The caprice of fathion, and the rage for novelty, 

have never affected the Chineſe character. 


Of Chineſe Marriages. | 

Great attention has ever been paid in China to public 
decency. Marriage is particularly protected, as well by 
the authority of the law as by the general] ſpirit of order and 
decorum. The adulterer is always puniſhed with death, and 
the ſame puniſhment is uſually inflicted upon him. who ſe- 
duces an unmarried woman from the paths of rectitude. 

A Chineſe enters into the married ſtate often without ever 
having ſeen the woman whom he eſpouſes; he knows no- 
thing of her but what he learns from ſome female relation, who 
acts the part of a match- maker. But if he is impoſed on, 
either with reſpect to her age or figure, he may obtain a 
divorce. The ſame matrons who negociate the marriage, 
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Inliabitants of China. 


determine alſo the ſum which the intended huſband muſt 
pay to the parents of the bride; for, in China, a father gives 
no dowry to his daughter, but receives a certain ſum from 
his ſon-in-law as a purchaſe. | 

The parents of the bride fix the day of marriage, always 
taking care to conſult the calendar, for the purpoſe of ſelect- 
ing one that is favourable to ſo important an event. At 
the appointed time the bride is placed in a chair or clofe 
palankin, and is ſurrounded by perſons of both ſexes, car- 
rying torches and flambeaux, even in the middle of the 
day. A troop of muſicians, with tifes, drums, and haut- 
boys, march before the chair, and her family follow behind. 
The key of the chair in which ſhe is ſhut up is committed 
to the care of a truſty ſervant, to be delivered to the huſ- 
band only, who, richly dreſſed, waits at his gate for the ar- 
rival of the proceſſion, When it approaches, the key is 
put into his hands, by means of which, at the firſt glance, 
he learns his fortune. If he is diſcontented with his in- 
tended ſpouſe, he ſuddenly ſhuts the chair, and ſends her 
back to her relations; but to get rid of her, it coſts him a 
ſum equal to that which he gave to obtain her. If the 
huſband is contented, ſhe deſeeintls from her chair, and enters 
the houſe*; ſhe is then committed into the hands of the 
women, who partake of an entertainment, and remain with 
her the whole day; the male part of the gueſts are treated in 
like manner by the huſband: This part of the ceremony 
prevails in all Chineſe grand entertainments: the women 
amuſe themſelves ſeparately, and the men do the ſame in an- 
other apartment. The pomp increaſes according to the 
riches and rank of the parties. * 

A Chineſe is only permitted to heve' one wife, but he 
may purchaſe ſeveral concubines, who are more the ſervants 


of the lawful wife than rivals in authority. She has the . 


ſame power over them as over the meaneſt domeſtic in the 
family : their children are at her diſpoſal, but they have a 
right to ſhare ve thoſe born of her in their paternal ſuc- 
cellion. | 


The Treatment of Chineſe Women. 
The Chineſe women ſeldom quit their apartment, which 
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is ſituated in the moſt retired part of the houſe, and there 
they live ſecluded from all ſociety but that of their domef- 


tics. There muſt be two apartments in every houſe, the 


interior for the woman, and the exterior for her huſband, 


Theſe muſt be ſeparated by a wooden partition, or wall, 
and the door carefully guarded. The huſband is not at li- 
berty to enter the inner apartment, nor may the wife quit 
it without a ſufficient cauſe. A wife is not miſtreſs of her- 
ſelf, the has nothing at her own diſpoſal, and can give no or- 
ders but within the precincts of her own ene to 
which all her authority is confined. 

This ſtrictneſs with regard to the women ſeems to be dif 
penſed with in ſome caſesd for in the proceſſions exhibited 
by the Britiſh embaſſy under Lord Macartney, the female 
ſpectators compoſed at leaſt one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber, who appear to be extremely diverted, and curious in 
their ſeveral] enquiries. 

There is no country in the world in which the women live 


in a greater ſtate of humiliation than in China. Thoſe 


whoſe huſbands are of high rank are always confined, thoſe 


of the {:cond claſs are a ſort of upper ſervants, deprived of 


* 


all liberty, while thoſe of the lower are partakers with the 


men of the ſevereſt kind of labour, and if they become mo- 


thers it is an additional burthen, ſince while at work, they 


carry the child tied upon the back. Such is the fate of the 
Chineſe women, who endure it with a patience and ſubmil- - 


ſion which habit alune-can teach. 


07 Chineſe Education. 


We ſhall mention ſome particulars reſpecting the educa- 
tion of the Chineſe youth. At the age of fix the males are 
made acquainted with the names of the principal parts of 
the world. At eight they are inſtructed in the rules of po- 
liteneſs. The calendar becomes their ſtudy at the age of 
nine, and at ten they are ſent to a public ſchool, where they 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. From thirteen till 
fifteen they are taught muſic; and every thing which they 


ſing conſiſts of moral precepts. They are then taught to 


handle the bow, and to mount on horſeback. At twenty 


years of age they receive che firſt cap, if they are judged to 
d eſerve 


Tnhabitants of China. | 2 


deſerve. it; and then they are permitted to wear filk dreſſes, 
ornamented with furs, 


In every city and town, and Amon in every e there 


are public ſchools for the purpoſe of teaching the ſciences. 
But parents poſſeſſed of a certain fortune provide preceptors 
for their children at home, who endeavour to form their 
minds to virtue, and to make them nn with the 
laws and hiſtory of their country. 

The education of females is intended to give a a taſte 
for ſolitude, and to inſpire them with habits of modeſty and 
taciturnity. If their parents are rich, they are inſtructed in 
all ſorts of needle work, and to play upon different iuſtru- 
ments of muſic, in order that their charms and accompliſh- 


ments may render them agreeable to the perſons into whoſe 


hands they may chance to fall, | 

The handſomeſt are generally bought for the court and 
principal mandarines. One who unites beauty with other 
accompliſhments, fetches from four hundred and fifty to 
ſeven hundred louis=-d ors, while there are ſome who ſell for 
leſs than one hundred. Hence it is evident that the women 
in China, even among the. firſt perſonages of the empire, 
are conſidered and treated as an article of trade. 


* 


- : | Chineſe Amuſements, . 


As the Chineſe employ moſt of their time 1n attending to 
the ſerious duties of life, they can beſtow but.a ſmall por- 
tion on amuſements. The ſports of the chace. are free to 


every inhabitant of China. Whoever wiſhes to enjoy it 
alone, cauſes a great quantity of game to be ſhut up in a 


cloſe park. Every farmer is at liberty to kill the game 
which come on his fields. Fiſhing is conſidered as an 
amuſement, as well as an object of commerce. They catch 
fiſh by nets of different kinds, and private people employ a 
line. Birds are alſo. trained to catch fiſh, in the lame man- 

ner as dogs are taught to purſue game. 

This method of Hſhing i is practiſed in boats, i of 
which may be ſeen on the water at ſun-riſing with the fiſh- 
ing-birds perched on their prows. The men, having made 
ſeveral turns with their boats, beat the water with one 


of their oars, Which is the ſignal for the birds to diſperſe 
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themſelves, plunge into the river, and ſeize by the middle 
what fiſh they can; they then riſe to the ſurface, and each 
carries its capture to the boat to which it belongs. The 
fiſherman receives the fiſh. from the birds, which they are 
prevented from ſwallowing, by a ring placed on the gullet 
for the purpoſe. When they have done fiſhing the ring is 
taken off, and they are then ſuffered to feed. If the fiſh 
taken happens to be too large for the ſtrength of the bird, 
another will come to its aſſiſtance: one takes it by the head 
and another by the tail, and in this manner they tranſport 
it to their maſter. | #1556 a 

Another method of fiſhing, which is peculiar to the Chi- 


neſe, is this; they nail, in a ſloping direction, upon the 


edges of a long narrow boat, a board of two feet wide, 
which, from its ſhining hue, repreients the colour of the 
water at moonlight, the only time this mode of fiſhing is 
practiſed. The fiſn miſtake the plank for the water, throw 
_ themſelves upon it, and fall into the boat. eee e 
fiſh with bows and arrows, tridents, &c. | 

The Chineſe have a ſingular method of playing at Watte 
cock, a repreſentation of which 3 is given in the plate. Se- 
veral young men ſtand in a circle, but they are not allowed 
upon any conſideration to make uſe of the hand or arm in 
the game. When once the ſhuttlecock is thrown up, they 
by turns take a ſhort run, and, ſpringing from the ground, 
meet the deſcending ſhuttlecock with the ſole of the foot; 
and drive it again with great force and velocity into the air. 
In this game the Chinele are ſo expert, that they ſeldom 
miſs their mark, and very rarely fail in giving it the proper 
direction. With the games of chance their nation is wholly 
unacquainted, nor are the people allowed to indulge 1 in any 
amuſement not authoriſed-by law, 


THE ANTIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 
e NATIONS. 


OF THE ASSYRIAN MONARCHY. 


| AS we intend to give a complete illuſtration of univerſal 
| hiſtory, we ſhall now proceed 'to deſcribe the four 

great empires, viz, the Ass I RIAN, the PERSsIAN, the Gze- 
clAx, 


Of the Aſſyrian Monarchy. 1 
e14nN, and the Roux AN. Theſe, on account of their in- 
cluding fo large and important part of hiſtory in general, 
have uſually been denominated the four monarchies; and it 
will be ſeen, that from one or the other of theſe we fliall be 
able to trace the riſe and foundation of thoſe hiſtories which 
we ſhall deſcribe in the ſabſequent numbers of this work. 
The Aſſyrian monarchy is the moſt antient; of its go- 
vernment and conſtitution we know but little. In the moſt 
Houriſhing period of the hiſtory, their princes appear to 
have been purely deſpotic and the ſucceffior hereditary. 
Belus is placed at the head of the ſeries of Affyrian kings, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been the founder of the city of Ba- 
bylon. He afterwards made himſelf maſter of Affyria, 
and, by the moderation of his government, became very 
popular among his new ſubjects; he built ſeveral conſider- 
able cities, of which the moſt magnificent was the cele- 


brated Nineveh, where he founded the monarchy in the 
year 790 before Chriſt.* 


Belus was ſucceeded by his fon Ninus, in honour of 
whom Nineveh had received its name; and he, in gratitude - 
to his father, obliged his ſubjects to pay divine honours to 


the es 4 of Marine who was probably the firſt king = 


—᷑ FW 8 1 
—— — 


—_— 


* M. Rollin and many other writers ſuppoſe Belus to be the ſame 
with Nimrod, the great- grand - ſon of Noah. M. Rollin, however, 
was aware that the exploits of Ninus and: Semiramis, the immediate 
ſueceſſors of Belus, but ill accorded with times fo near the flood. 
He, however, willing to defend his own theory, ſuppoſed that the 
Greek hiſtorians: had, through ignorance of, or inattention to chro- 
nology, aſcribed-.to theſe antient kings enterpriſes and exploits 


which, in fact, had been atchieved by thoſe who flouriſhed in 


later times. See Rollin' s Ant. Hiſt. vol. II. Sir Iſaac Newton, 
however, admitting that Nimrod did found a kingdom at Babylon. 
which might extend into Aﬀyria, ſuppoles that it was not very 
large, nor enjoyed a long duration, it being the cuſtom. in thoſe 
early days for every father to divide his tertitories amongſt his ſons. 
Thus Noah was monarch of the world : Cham was king of Africa, 
and Japhet of all Europe and Aſia minor; but they left no ſtanding 
kingdoms: And after the days of Nimrod we hear no more of an 
Aſſyrian empire till the reigu of Pul or Belus. See Newton's. 
| Chronology of Antient e amended. 
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154 The Antient and Modern Hiſtery of Nations. 
the people deified on account of his great actions. Nineveh, 
which was finiſhed during this reign, has been greatly cele- 
brated for its extent angh magnificence. The wall which 
ſurrounded the city was ſixty Miles in length; an hundred 

feet high, and of a thickneſs ſutficient for three chariots to 
go upon it abreaſt, This wall was fortified and adoined 
with fifteen hundred towers. 

Ninus made war upon many other nations, for the "TH of 
extending his empire; he reduced the greater part of Aja, 
and totally ſubdued Bactria, the northern province of Periz, 
now known by the name of Choraſſan. After this he re- 
turned to Nineveh, and married Semiramis, by whom he 
had a ſon named Ninyas. Ninus appears to have been the 
firſt prince who united the ſpirit of conqueſt with political 
ſcience. He divided the Afyrian empire into provinces ;— 
inftituted three councils and three tribunals, by which the 
government was adminiſtered, and juſtice diſtributed, He 
died about the year 760, B. C. : 

Semiramis afſumed the ſovereign power during the mi- 
nority of her ſon, and ſwayed the ſceptre with great dig- 
nity for the fpace of forty years, She enlarged her empire, 
and viſited every part of her vaſt Jominions ; built cities in 


various diſtricts of the Aſſyrian kingdom ; cut roads through | 


mountains, in order to facilitate the intercourſe between 
contiguous provinces. Encouraged by her various ſuc- 
cefles, ſhe attacked India with an armed force. On this 
occaſion her army conſiſted of three hundred thouſand foot 
and fifty thouſand horſe, beſides camels and chariots of 
war.. The Indian monarch having notice of her approach, 


ſent ambaſſadors to enquire who. ſhe was, and by what 


right ſhe came to attack his dominions, adding, that her 
audacity ſhould meet the puniſhment it deſerved.“ Tell 
your maſter, replied the queen, that in a little time L 
myſelf will let him know who 1 am.“ She. immediately 
advanced to the river Indus, and attempted to pals it with 
her whole army. Their paſſage was a long time diſputed, 


but, after a bloody battle, the put her enemies to flight, and 


advanced into the heart of the country, where a ſecond en- 


gagement enſued, in which her army was routed, and herſelf 


wounded ; hey however, with the remains of her ſhattered 


army 


| PA of K in the om 606, B. C. The mort cele- 
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army repaſſed the river, and returned to her own country. 
Semiramis and Alexander were the only perſons that ever 
ventured to carry war beyond the Indus. 
Ninyas, who ſncceeded his mother, being 1 in no reſpect 
like his parents, devoted himſelf to his pleaſures, leaving 
the care and conduct of his government to.approved and ex- 
perienced officers. Of him it may be ſaid, that he aſcended 
the throne of his anceſtors, lived in indolence, and died in 
their palace at Nineveh. | 
Sardanapulus, the laſt of the Aſſyrian monarchs, led a moſt 
effeminate and voluptuous courle of life. His conduct ex- 
cited the general indignation of the officers employed under 
him. Arbaces, governor of Media, enraged at beholding 
the monarch ſpinning among his' women, withdrew his at- 
legiance, and excited a rebellion againſt him. In this revolt 
he was encouraged by the advice and aſſiſtance of a Chal- 
dean prieſt, who engaged the Babylonians to follow the ex- 
ample of the Medes. Theſe powerful provinces, aided by 
the Perſians, and other allies, who deſpiſed the effeminacy, 
or dreaded the tyranny of their Aſſyrian maſters, attacked 
the empire on all ſides. Their moſt vigorous efforts were, 
in the beginning, unſucceſsful. Firm and determined; 
however, in their oppoſition, they at length prevailed, de- 
feated the Aſſyrian army, beſieged Sardanapulus i in his ca- 
pital, which they demoliſhed, and became maſters of the 
empire about the year 711, B. C. | 
After the death of Sardanapulus the Aſſyrian empire was 
ſplit into three kingdoms, viz. the Median, Aſſyrian, and 
Babylonian: the firſt king of the Median empire was Ar- 
baces,. who reigned at Ecbatana, the metropolis of Media, 
This Kingdom laſted till the time of Aſtyages, who was 
ſubdued, and diveſted of his kingdom by Cyrus. The me- 
tropolis of the ſecond Afﬀyrian kingdom was Nineveh ; of 
which the firſt monarch was Phul, who was ſucceeded by 
1 iglathpileſer, Sal manaſſar, Sennacherib, and at laſt by Af 
furhadon, who took poſſeiſion of the kingdom of Babylon. 
After the death of Aſſarhadon the Aſſyrian kingdom became 
ſubject to the Medes and Babylonians, who deſtroyed the 
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brated of the kings of Babylon was Nebuchadnezzar, who 
ſubdued all the . Darius, the Mede, was the laſt king, 
who being conquered by Cyrus, king of Perſia, the Babylo- 


nians, as well as the Medes, and with them the Aſſyrians, 


ſubmitted to the Perſians. Thus, in the reign of Cyrus, 
there aroſe a ſecond monarchy, generally known by the 
name of the Perſian monarchy. An account of which we 
ſhall give in our next number. 


Haring the firſt monarchy, Egypt, of which we have 
given a compendious hiſtory in the ſecond volume of this 


work, flouriſhed, and claims the admiration of poſterity on 
various accounts. 
Next to the Egyptians, the Phoenicians were the moſt 
celebrated. Their {kill in maritime affairs; their addreſs 
and excellent policy in commercial concerns, have ever ex- 
cited applauſe. Tyre-was their chief city, which was taken 


by Nebuchadnezzar, about the year 570, B. C. Pygma- 


lion is well known as a Phoenician monarch; whole fiſter, 
Lido, built C arthage. 

The kingdom of the Lydians flouriſhed under the firit 
monarchy, chiefly during the reign of Craſus, whoſe do- 
minion was far extended over the regions of Aſia, and who 
was conſidered the richeſt king of his time. 

This age produced Homer, Heſiod, Æſop, and the ſeven 
wiſe-men of Greece. To this period muſt be referred the 
Sibyls, women famous for their prophectes, but of whom 
we have no very certain or accurate accounts, though: there 
is no doubt but that the Romans had books denominated 
Sibylline, which they nn as divine oracles upon par- 
ticular emergencies. 

The office. of conſulting theſe ſacred writings was firſt 


committed to two perſons, called duumviri; afterwards to 


ten, called the decemviri, then to fifteen, and at laſt to forty, 
The puniſhment for improperly divulging theſe anſwers 
was very ſevere, the criminal being ſentenced to. be put into 
a ſack with a venomous ſerj ent, and then thrown together 

into the ſea. 
During the firſt monarchy philoſophy flouriſhed in Egypt, 
and aſtronomy in Chaldea ; and the celebrated cities of Ni- 
neveh 
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neveh and Babylon are the moſt decided proofs that the Ac. 
tyrians and Chaldeans were well Killed i in works of archi- 
tecture and mechanics. 

Of Nineveh we have already ſpoken ; Babylon was built 
'by Semiramis, with a view of emulating, or even exceeding | 
inglory that city. The circumference 25 both cities was 
x h fame. The wall which ſurrounded Babylon was three 
hundred and fifty feet high, double the breadth of that of 
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e Nineveh. It is ſuppoſed to have been ſituated on the river s 
is Euphrates, that divided it into two parts, which were I 
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n united by means of a bridge made of cedar, Quays of 

beautiful marble adorned the banks of the river. On one 
ot bank ſtood the magnificent temple of Bel, and on the other 
fs che palace of the queen. Theſe two edifices communicated 
x- by a paſſage under the bed of the river. Near the citadel 
en were the Horti penfiles, or hanging gardens, made by one of 
u- the kings to pleaſe his lady, who was a Perfian by birth, 
er, and who, defirous of feeing meadows on mountains, as in 

her own country, prevailed on him to raiſe artificial gar- 
ri dens, which, with trees and.meadows, might reſemble thoſe 
10- of Perſia. Vaulted arches were, for this purpo&, raiſed 
ho from the ground one above another, to an almoſt incon- 

ceivable height, and of a magnitude and ſtrength ſufficient 
od to LION the vaſt weight of the whole garden. 
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ated PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS NY 'H 
are On Taſte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition. 0 it 
6-4 CONTINUED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO | 1 tl 
- HIS SON. | 18 ) 
ty. : "TRE 
wers LETTER XIV. | | 
into Y dear George, | 1. 
>ther AVING already confidered compoſition as it conſiſts 


ay af — 


11 of words and ſentences, I ſhall proceed now to treat 
rypt, of eloquence or public ſpeaking. In my former letters I 
Ni- had only regard to words, but here we muſt attend to the 
jeveh ſentiments. To be more ſolicitous about the turn of a pe= 
: Vor. III. P riod 
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riod than the ſenſe of it, is a ſign of a weak and trifling OM 

-nius;, and too great anxiety about words cools the ĩmagi. 

nation, and checks the mind in the purſuit of things, and 

by that means produces either ftiffneſs or licentiouſneſs of 

0 Expreſiion. Quinctilian defines rhetoric, *** Ars bene di. 
cendi.?” But as this ſeems undetermined; I ſhould rather 
define. it, © the art of perſuaſion. * There's are e four LANG, 
cations eſſentially neceflary 1 in an orator : * : 

Idſt. Solid argument. Lat 3020 

| And. A clear method. 1 l een 

3d. A character of probity appearing in we i peaks. 

Athly. A proper adareſs. 

; Without the firſt of theſe, however, 1 * obſerve, the 
other qualifications are uſeleſs ; andithe'man who employs 
them is only a ſophiſt, not an orator. Unlefs thele argu- 
ments allo are placed i in a clear, natural manner, they may 
loſe all their eſtect, by not being properly underſtood. 

Without a good opinion of the orator's probity and 
virtue an audience will not attend to what he ſays, being 
always afraid he is not {peaking the truth. And, laftly, 
though. they entertain ever ſo good an opinion of an orator, 
though his arguments are firovg, Juit, and natural, yet they 
Will loſes much of their effect, unleſs they are accompanied 
with the elegancies of compoſition, and the Praces of ut- 
terance. © 

I ſhall therefore conſider each of thele in order; but it 
will firſt. be. proper to take a view of the Alefalnefs of elo- 
quence, and the authors who have brought it 1 to 
its prefent perfection. ap 
In every art it is neceſſary to confider its ufefulneſs; and 
if, with QuinEilian, we affirm, that he only deferves the 
name of an orator who 1s employed on the fide of virtue, 
the importance of this art will clearly appear. Some have 
made conviction the object of rhetoric, but J rather chuſe 
to place it in perſuaſion. Conviction only influences the 
underſtanding and judgment. Perſuaſion dends the will arid 
the heart. rt hens 

Our underſtanding 1 may be convinced i in a certain man- 

ner, yet we may remain ſtill inactive. But the orator muſt 
go farther; he muſt not only convince men that things or 
19 5 ee eee 


2 * * 
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actions are right, but he muſt perſuade their wills, and A 
rouſe them to action. Perbaps it may be objected, that | | 4 
fince perſuaſion is the object of eloquence, it may perſuade 1 
to evil as well as to good: the ſame may be ſaid of reaſon { 'Þ 
or knowledge, have they not been perverted, and made ſub- | 
ſervient to the worſt of purpoſes ? and do we not ſee that I" 
bad men may abuſe every thing? Three kinds or degrees 1 | 
K 


of eloquence may be diftinguiſhed. The firſt, or loweſt 
kind, is defigned to pleaſe, by extolling the good qualities 


of any perſon; ; ſuch are panegyrics, funeral orations, and 1 1 1 
complimentary diſcourſes, addreſſed to great men. f 1 
he The fecond is intended to convince, by removing preju- 
ys dices, and /advancing. proper arguments, &c. Of this kind 
d. is that of the bar. 


The third is intended to move, agitate, and aten us in 
favour of ſomething, This kind may be uſed with advan- 
nd te ſometimes in the pulpit, but the moſt Fe theatre for 
+ it is a popular afſembly. | 
V This laſt ſpecies of eloquence ſhould always be, or werd 
, do be, the effect of paſſion. Whenever our feelings ate very 
ey warm, we expreſs our thoughts with much greater force 
ed than when they are par niy calm. Every man in a paſ- 
at. ſon is eloquent, and eaſily moves other people with that 

with which he is affected. Hence the rule, Si vis me flere 

it dolendum eſt pꝓrimum ipſi tibi.“ Hence, therefore, we 
lo- find that ſtudied thoughts and pretty ſentences have but little 
io ettect when we We to excite a violent paſſion. Hence 

ſcceptical writers, who doubt of every thing, and therefore 
ind I ſpeak with diffidence, are but ill calculated 705 raiſing theſe 
the ſtrong emotions of the mind. Hence, we may like wile ſee 
ue, the necetfity of virtue, and diſintereſtedneſs in the ſpeaker, 
ave without which he can never be affected with genuine warinth 
uſe in favour of truth. \ 
the in the loweſt kind of cloguence there muſt be ſoundneſs 
and of underſtanding, and a thorough knowledge of human na- 
I ture, in order to adareſs, in a proper manner, the differeat 
an- || atfections,, ages, and habits of mankind. But in order to 
uſt exert the higheſt, effort, of,.eloquence, the orator mult be a 
or bperſon of ted Pallions, to which muſt be united a a great 
vis eb of words, and a ſuitable address. 
2 Lin, 
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Liberty has been generally thought moſt favourable to 
eloquence ; ſo Longinus: May we not believe,” fays he, 
that there is a ſolidity in the trite obſervation, that demo- 
eracy i; is the nurſe of genius; chat fine writers will be found 
only in this kind of government, with which they flouriſh, 
and with which they die. Liberty, it is ſaid, produces fine 
ſentiments i in men of genius, excites an honourable emula- 
tion, invigorates their hopes, and inſpires an ambition and 
A defire. of excellence, What is more, in free ſtates there 
are prizes to be gained which are worth diſputing ; ſo that 
by this means the natural qualities of the orator are | "a 
ed and poliſhed by continual practice, and the liberty of 
their. thoughts, as it is reaſonable to expect, ſhines conſpis 
cuous in the freedom of their debates. Though this ob- 
fervation, . however, is judicious in the main, it does not 
Sen apply to eyery kind of eloquence, 

Ornamental eloquence, for inſtance, was carried to a very 
great height in France, from the reign of Louis XIV, to 
the late revolutio, | in their panegyrics and funeral orations. 
Several of their writers were even ſublime, yet this ſublimity 
was not of the higheſt kind. | 

The nervous or manly eloquence | is only to be found 
united with freedom. Their. eloquence in France, at the 
period to which I allude, was all confined to the pulpit or 
the bar.; it never appeared in the popular aſſembly of their 
pation, as they were ſlaves to their monarch, and a popular 
aſſembly is undoubtedly the beſt ſchool of eloquence. 
Hence if we inquire into the origin of true etoquence, in 
vain ſhall we endeavour to find it in the kingdoms of the 
eaſtern monarchs, or Egypt, though famous Go the inven- 
tion of many ingenious arts. 

- The Aﬀyrians and Egyptians were both under the ſway 
of deſpotic monarchs, who are generally unfriendly to elo- 
quence, we muſt therefore look for its origin among the 
Greeks, Greece was. originally divided into {mall ſtates, 
governed by many petty princes, called Tyranni. In 


courſe of time theſe petty Princes were depoſed or baniſhed, 
and the government in the different ſtates was. purely de- 
mocratical, from. the battle of Marathon til the time of 


Ander the Great, a period of one hundred and fifty 
years. 
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The people were generally influenced hy the elo- 


years. 
quence of their great men, and it was in this time that their 
beſt” orators Aouriſhed. The Atheptans, fo celebrated for 


their quick and ſprightly genius, lived under this kid of 
democracy; they had, ladecd” a ſerrate, which conſiſtet of 
five hundred choſen perſons, but the great appeal was made 
tothe whole body of the people. In this form of government, 
therefore, the only means of promotion was eloquence. 
Hence the Atheniuns were remarkable for their love of elo- 
quence, and the Attic taſte is now become proverbial for a 
chaſte and correct ſtyle. Empedocles, ſays Quinctilian, ) 
« was the firſt upon record who attempted any thing upon 
the art of eloquence.” He, by Sir Iſaac Newton 8 àc- 
count, flouriſhed about five hundred years after Troy was 
taken. Piſiſtratus lived about the ſame time that Solon di- 
rulged his laws, and, in truth, he was the ſabverter of 
them, He was a man of taſte and learning, bui we have 
little account of his character as an orator. | i 
Of thoſe great men who flouriſhed between his time and the 
Peloponeſian war, we may account Pericles among the firſt 
in point of talent; he ruled the ſtate for forty”) Velde; Thicfty 
by his eloquence, 400 for his excellence in this art. he was 
named Oly mp! as: he is faid to have been nervous, vehe-. 
ment, magnanimous; we are allo told he was the fr{t Atbe- 
nian who wrote for the pablic. After Pericles; aroſe Clean, 
Alcibiades, *Critias, and Theramenes ; the ſtyle vf whoſe 
orations is preſerved in Thucydides. It was majeſtic and 
grand, but fomewhat obſcure. The next orators were the 
Sophilis ; they propoſed in an arrogant way (ſays Cicero) te 
tench how a bad cas fe may be fo managed as to get the 
better of a good one; that! is, they uhderteok to charm the 
ear, and irike the bod of their hearers, in ſuch à man- 
ner, by ſophiſtical reaſoning, wit, and elegance of language, 
as to impoſe falſehood on them for truth; than which no- 
ning could be more diſingenuous in tſelf, ot more preju- 
ad to ſociety. "Corgids, of Leontium, excelled al the 
reſt of the Sophiſts in reputation; for he was fo highly ap- 
plauded by all Greece, that a golden ſtatue was etected to 
him at Deiphos. . He is laid io have been ſo great a profi- 
cient in oratory, that in a public afſembly he would. under- 
3 take 
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{mooth, and flowing," but not vigorous. 


- Attic, but dry and frigid. 
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take to declaim extempore upon any E that might be 


propoſed, however difficult. 


Ifocrates was the ſcholar of Gorgias, and the moſt re- 
nowned of thoſe who ſucceeded him; his periods are round, 
le was the firſt 
ho ftudied a muſical cadence, and has brought it to great 
perfection. He was ſo nice in this particular; that he ſpent 
no lefs than ten years in compoſing one oration, ſtil extant, 
the Panegyric. Thoſe who are inclined to ſtudy the rules 
given by the antients for a muſical cadence, may conſult 
Dionyſius Hallicarnaſſus, whom we may ſafely recommend 
as one of the moſt judicious critics of antiquity. Cicero 
us a great admirer of Iſocrates, and ſeems to have imitated 
Him ſometimes too much A flowing ſtyle is, indeed, com- 
mendable in young writers, whoſe minds are naturally gay 
and lively; but this oſtentatious manner ought to be cor- 
rected when the judgment is to tho em Lane bon rather than the 
imagination. % | 

Lyſias lived about the time time as le teten ; he was 
nialterio Demoſthenes ; he was plain and fimple, pure and 
Plato and Iſæus (ten of whole 
orations are ſtill extant) were hearers of Hocrates, as well as 
Demoſthenes, who, by the aſſiſtance of a furprizing genius, 
united with indefatigable labour and induſtry, made ſo much 


advantage of his precepts, that he has always been eſteemed 


vy the beſt judges the prince of Grecian orators. I need not 
dell you that he retired into cares, that he might ſtudy 
without being diſturbed, and that he kept pebbles in his 
mouth to correct a defect in his ſpeech. He is ſaid alſo to 
have hung a naked ſword over his ſhoulders, to prevent him 
Ir om afing an ungraceful motion, to which he had habituated 
Himſelf. From this we learn how natural diſadvantages 
may be balanced by diligent application and ftudy. He 
bas diſplayed all che · force of genius in his Olynthiacs and 
Philippics:; and we may lee dow much he is ſuperior to 
his rival /Eichines, th a 'comparifen of their eons de 


_ -Corona. : 


But if we are charmed.-with his orations when we read 
them at this diſtant ; age, can we wonder that his audience 
Were tranſported „ hen he uttered them with all that-forcs, 


1 precipitation 5 
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precipitation, ſtrength, and vehemence, of which he was 
maſter? His cloquenes was ſo irreſiſtible, that it bore 
down every thing before it, and he triumphed over all op- 
poſition: though, however, his ſtyle is ſtrong, his words 
expreſſive, and his periods not deſtitute of harmony, yet it 
is not eaſy to perceive that rythmus, which ſome of his ad- 
mirers pretend to find in his orations. 

After Demoſthenes Grecian eloquence rapidly declined; 
and we have ſcarcely any.orators that deſerve the name, 


except Demetrius Phalereus, who lived in the next age, and 
was not without merit. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, 
On the Subject for No. 15, of the MONTHLY PRECEPTOR, 
* To ſhew by argument and example the: exc elies ce. of n. 
as.a moral and chriſtian zuirtuc. 


By Maſter WILLIAM AIN GER, 


Pupil of the Rev. G. BurGes, of Whittleſea,” i in bi iſe: of 
Ely, not 16. 


REATED tom exiſt in a ſtate of ſociety, and almoft i in- 
capable of experiencing {olitary- gratifications, man- 

kind can only be happy as their relidnet upon each other is 
reciprocal, ati as they concur in their endeavours to tupply 
thoſe wants and remove thoſe imperfections which are na- 
turally attendant upon humanity. To'beings, then, who 
are thus indiſpenſable to each other, what virtue can he 
more invaluable than gratitade? It promotes confidence, by 
ſhewing that it 1s not abuſed; ; encourages benevolence and 
liberality, by proving that they are not undeſerved ; and 


tends to direct the general attention from felhſh and con- 


tracted purſuits. © 25 a ET” 

No mental affection has had more this evidizice of uni- 
verſal conſent to evince its excellency than gratitude. All 
men acknowledge it to be, in the higheſt degree, ornamental 


to the character of rational creatures; and the experience of 


all ages and nations has demonit rated that it is equally neceſ- 


ſary to their welfare, Were cvil ever to be the reward of 


good, we muſt quickly bid adleu to a community in which 
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the grand bond of ſocial contact was diſſolved, and muſt be 


have recourſe to the caves of the earth for refuge from the 7 
greateſt of enemies, our own ſpecies. | 

Thoſe crimes which are deſtructive of public happineſs 2 

are ever found equally ſo to private intereſt. This is the W 

caſe with ingratitude. Like all other vices, it generally 5 l 

defeats its own purpoſes of advantage, and terminates only kits 

by entailing the reproaches of conſcience upon its perpe- . OP 

1 trators. When the ambitious Sir Francis Bacon attempted, 2 
ö - with a degree of baſeneſs fo entirely unworthy of his cha- = 
10 racter, to perpetuate the diſgrace of Eſſex, a man who had þ 1 
Fi formerly been his warmeſt friend and patron, what did he 27 
io gain by a conduct fo odious? The chagrin of 1 da 
[i ment, and the deteſtation of mankind. 3 
br There appears to be an innate principle, of which few are 1 
it ' deſtitute, that intuitively forbids us to behave with unkind. IM 2 
| = neſs towards thofe from whom we have received obligations. thog 
1 Were we, therefore, to conſult thoſe unerring monitors of C 
Ml reaſon and virtue, our own feelings, we ſhould find, that to deſe 
5 be ungrateful was to do violence to nature. \ 
1 We are not, however, to ſuppoſe that all benefits are en- Sen 
| . titled to a laſting acknowledgment. He who, m the act of r- 
1 befriending another, ſecks an opportunity to diſplay his a 
bl .own ſuperiotity ; ; he who makes policy, or oftentation, the 2 
principat incentive to his liberality, can neither deſerve, nor 4 

will experience a fervent return. True ** gratitude is a 1 10 

ſenſe of obligation, combined with eſteem, for the benevo- Chir: 

lence or generoſity with which we have been reljeved or al- 5 * 

Aiſted,''* It is a ſentiment of the moſt exalted nature; it w_ 

proceeds from a noble elevation of ſoul ; ang only. actions of + 

truly diſintereſted are capable of exciting it in the mind. |, U 
Hiſtory might furniſh us with numerous inſtances of the bort! 

moſt exemplary exerciſe of this virtue. All the good and wiel 

wiſe amongſt the antients ſtrenuouſiy endeavoured, | both by. > uy 

precept 4 example, to impreſs its excellence and enforce at” 

its practice upon the heathen. world. Indeed, in the cele- oft 
brated orators of antiquity, whoſe breaſts were ennobled by Foe 
almoſt every attribute that can claim admiration, it would 5 6 
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be unnatural to ſeek for a depravity which can only exiſt in 
the minds of the ſordid and unprincipled. 

The grateful behaviour of Philip, king of Macedon, to- 


wards, Ariſtotle, may, perhaps, ſerve to iluſtrate the amia- 
bleneſs of this quality. Conſcious of his felicity in being 


able to obtain that philoſopher as a tutor to his ſon, he not 


only rewarded his care by pecuniary munificence, but even 


rebuilt Stagira, which he had dettroyed, reinſtated its ſcat- 


tered inhabitants, and allowed them ſeveral valuable privi- 
leges, as a teſtimony of his regard for Ariſtotle, to whom 
this city had the honour of giving birth. Alexander alſo, 
on his part, evinced the moſt affectionate eſteem for his il- 
juſtrious preceptor, loving him as a parent, whilſt he re- 
vered him as a ſage. This conduct in the young monarch 
demands the moſt liberal approbation.: It reflects far greater 
credit on bis underſtanding and his heart, than all thoſe 
famed conqueſts by which he afterwards ſpread defolation 
throughout the earth, and deluged the world in blood. 
Conſidered, then, in a moral light, gratitude appears to 
deferve our higheſt encomiums, and to ſolicit our moſt dilis 
gent cultivation. In the eſtimation of our Maker, hows 
ever, its exerciſe is regarded as no leſs: laudable, It, in 
reality, ſeems to be. the grand: foundation upon which the 
whole ſuperructure of both natural and revealed. religion, 
is eſtabliſhed; for were thankfulneſs to be entirely extir- 
pated from the mind, with it we ſhould, perhaps, at the 
fame time, baniſh, every latent ſeed of thoſe virtues which 
Chriſtianity inculcates, or the diQtates of reaſon command 
us to cheriſh. ., 

The moſt ſuperficial examination "f the nature and ſpirit 


of the doctrine we profeſs, will be ſutficient to aſſure us of 


the excellency of gratitude, as 2 Chriſtian principle. Is the 
forgiveneſs of our enemies, in the eſtimation of the Al- 
wighty, a virtue of ſo great importance, that upon its Per» 
formance we are alone to repole our own hopes; of pardon; 
and ſhall a grateful heart be deemed an offering unworthy 
of the, divine approbation ?_ Surely, it the returning of evil 
for evil be conſidered as A crime in the ſight of God, it 
would. be unreaſonable. to ſuppole that he ſhall be regarded 
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166 F TI Prize Eſſay, by Maſter Ainger. 
as innocent, who can recompenſe beneficence with averſion' 


or neglect ! | 
As a duty of revelation, the exerciſe of gratitude ovpht 


doubtleſs to be firſt devoted to our Creator. For, if not to 


that Power through whom we live, and move; and have 
our being; if not to him at whoſe hand we receive all the 
bleſſings which we now enjoy, and in whom are all our 
hopes of happineſs hereafter, to what benefactor can the tri. 
bute of our thankiulneſs be due? A proper ſenſe of the 
obligations which we owe to our Maker is, indeed, the 
original ſource of almoſt every other Chriſtian virtue. This 
It is by which we are led to hold ſacred the laws of God, 
and this it is by which we are ns yr to . er _ net 
rity towards man. 

Judas, the traitor, is a melancholy kalähee of 122 want 


of gratitude in one who ought to have been particularly 
fenſible of its excellence. How deteſtable does his conduct 
appear, when contraſted with that 'of the other apoſtles; 


Like them he had the moſt indifputable teſtimonies of the 
godhead of his Redeemer. Like them he had witneſſed his 
miracles and heard his divine inſtructions. But covetouſ- 
neſs, that greateſt bane to every thing noble, was his ruin, 
May his example ſerve as a+ beacom to all ſacceeding- Chriſ- 
tians! Whilſt it teaches them to dread the imitation of his 
treachery and — way it root in Toney minds an abhor- 
rence of ingratitude !! ef. 
Thus, then, gratitude appears to be not e highly ho- 
nourable to the nature of man, as a rational creature, but 
like wiſe equally ſo to his fidelity as a fervant of God; not 
only abſolutely neceſſary to his comfort in his preſent ſtate 
of being, but alſo equally requiſite to his happineſs in a fu- 
ture exiſtence. Let; then, a conviction of its moral and 
chriſtian excellency ſerve as an inducement to its univerſal 
practice. In particular, however, let not thoſe who enjoy 
the light of revelation be found deficient in a vittue which 


even the moſt ſavage horde of barbarians muſt eſteem às in- 


diſpenſable to ther political welfare, and which the moſ 
unenlightened of their tribe would, by the voice of reaſon 
and the dictates of his own feelings, conſider himſelf as 
pond to poſſeſs, . 


0 FRO 


-Oat to Gratitude, by Maſter Vite. | 167 


declare that the above is my own, ſole, and unaided produc- 
tion, and that I do not complete my ſixteenth year until the 11th 
day of this month 

As my laſt compoſition, 1 think it incumbent upon me to add, 
(in conformity with the principle which I have here humbly en- 
deavoured to illuſtrate) that I ſhall ever remember, with ſincere 
gratitude, the favours ſo repeatedly conferred upon me by the Con- 
ductors of the Monthly Preceptor. 


ane _—_ 1, 1801, WILLLAM AINGER, 


| .Atteftation. 


The Hbore farewel eſſay I. ſolemnly declare to be (to the beſt of. 
my knowledge) the totally unaſſi ed production of my pupil, W. 
1 Auger; neither by explanation, ſuggeltion, correct jon, nor in any 
way, directly or indirectly, have I interfered. It is the ſole reſult 
of his own perſever ing diligence and laudable emulation. 


-  Whittleſea, Waka 3, 4800. GEORGE BURGEs. 
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168 Ode to Gratitude, by Maſter White. 
By thee inſpired the famiſh'd lion fawn'd, 
Joyous beneath his trembling, deſtin'd prey, 
Calm'd his fell fury, and no longer burn'd, 
To quench in blood his thirſt, but proſtrate lay, 
And lick'd his feet in inoffenſive play.“ 


4 Erop R. 

1 Hail, then, all hail ! thou lovely mild-ey'd maid, 
i ö Before whoſe ſhrine the brute and ſavage bend, 
1 Whoſe voice reſpondent's heard in every glade, t 
1 Whoſe lays from every warbler's throat aſcend. { 
: j Continue thou with energetic fire, | t 
| i 3 illume this boſom, and poſſeſs this heart: v 
| bh Continue ſtill thy gen'rous warmth t' inſpire, _ { 
4% And thy enthuſiaſm to my ſoul impart. 5 
| [ And may this hand forget its wonted ule, | | fl 
| And life's ſoft Wai ceaſe to vibrate here, i 
4 When friendſhip's ſoothing hand ceaſe to produce, te 
C > Thy ſhort, quick throb—thy fluttering, * tear. 1 
Gentlemen, | {3 f. 
I beg leave to return you my moſt el acknowledgment By 
for the honour you have done me, in awarding me your firſt prize, : of 
Ca 


which was the more gratifying, as it-quilified me to appear in that 
conteſt wherein even to be vanquiſhed will be honourable. . 


The ode which you herewith receive, I moſt ſolemnly declare to ne 


# be my own, ſole, and unaided production, and . 1 am not ſar 
. 16 years of age. N HET yo 
1 . I am, Gentlemen, | er: 
1 15 Your obliged humble ſervant, * 
of. HENRY KIRKE WHITE. £0; 
1% Atteſtation. ERS 5 
+8 4 ſolemnly declare, to the belt of my knowledge, that Henry auf 
4 3 Kirke White, aged 15, has not received any aſſiſtance in the above lien 
WS. ode, either by explanation, ſuggeltion, correction, or in any way aſte 
me! 


HANNAH SMITH, | hs fiſt, and 


b High Pav-ment, Ly 36a. 
— April 3, 1891+ _.._ RE: | 


vide A. Gellius. 
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PRIZE TRANSLATION, 
From Mafillon's Sermons. 
By Miſs ANNE PARKEN, aged 13. 


CONFINE myſelf to you, my brethren, who are 

aſſembled here; I ſpeak no longer of the reſt of man- 
kind; I look upon you as if you were alone upon the earth: 
this is the idea which now engages, and terrifies me, I 
ſuppoſe that this is your laft hour, and the end of the world, 
that the heavens open, and Jeſus Chriſt appears, ſurrounded 
with glory in the midft of this temple, and that you are af< 
ſembled here, like trembling criminals, expecting a gracious 
pardon, or a condemnation of eternal death: for it is vain to 
flatter yourſelves ; you will die like what you are to-day. All 
theſe hopes of change which amuſe you now, will continue 
to amuſe you till your death-bed undeceives you; the expe- 
rience ofall ages declares it. 'The only difference you will then 
find, will be, perhaps, a more awful account than you would 


have to render to=day ; and from the fituation in which you 
' vQuld be, were you to receive ſentence this moment, you 
can almoſt determine what it will be at the cloſe of life. 


Now IJ afk you, and I aſk you ſtruck with terror, con- 


necting my own fate with yours, and putting myſelf in the 


ſame temper of mind in which I wiſh you thould be; I aſk 
you then, if Jeſus Chriſt appeared in this afſembly, the 
grandeſt in the world, to pronounce judgment upon us, and 
to make the awful diſtinction between the ſheep and the 
goats; do you ſuppoſe that the greateſt number of thoſe who 
are preſent would be placed at his right hand? Do you 
Do you be- 
lieve that there would be even ten juſt perſons found in this 
aftembly, when the Lord could not find that number for- 
merly in five whole cities? 1 aſk you; but you are ignorant, 
and 1 am alſo. . Thou alone, O God, knoweſt who are 
thine. My brethren, our fate is almoſt determined, and we 
are yet careleſs of it. And, even at this terrible pactition 


which will one day take place, ſhould there be but one ſinner 
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110 Prize Tranſlation, by MI. Par len. 
from this aſſembly rejected, and a voice from heaven ſhonld 


Tighteous men; perhaps it:1] leſs. 


truths? 


— 


now aſſure us of it without declaring whom; who is there 
among us but would dread, leſt he ſhould be the unhappy 
wretch ? W ho among us would not inſtantly examine his 


' conſcience, to 8 if his crimes have not deſerved this 


puniſhment? Who among us would not be ſeized with 
tear, and enquire (like the Apoſtles of old of Jeſus Chriſt,) 
Lord is it 1? Are We wiſe, my dear hearers? Perhaps amongſt 
all thoſe who are now preſent, there will not be found ten 
O. God, I know not, | 
dare not penetrate. the abyis of thy .judgments; there may 
be but one; and this danger does not affect you, my dear 
Rearer? You believe yourſelf to be this ſingle happy man 
amongſt the great number who will periſu;. you who have, 


| perhaps, lefs. reaſon than any other: you upon whom alone 


the ſentence of death ought to fall. Great God! how little 
do'we know of the. terrors of thy law, in this world. 

But what, concluſion ought we to form from theſe awful 
Ought we utterly to deſpair of ſalvation ? No, 
thanks be to God, the impious man only, to appeaſe his 
unguiet mind, endeavours. to conclude from hence that all 
men will periſh like himſelf; this ditcourte is not intended to 
produce ſuch an opinion. But to undeceive you with re- 
Jpe& to this univerial error, that we may live like the reſt 


of mankind, and that, the road. of cuſtom enſures ſafety: to 
convince you that if you would ſave yourſelves, you muſt diſ- 


tinguiſh yourſelves from others; be ſingular, live apart from 
the reſt of the world, and ſeck not to jmitate the multitude, 


I declare that the above tranſlation is my own, ſole, and unaided 
preduction, and that I am not n ore than 13 years and four months 
ot age. f 


JAtteſtation. 
I believe the above declaration to be perfectly true. 
Marcb 27, 1801. DAN. PARKEN. 


GENERAL 


ANNE PARKEN. 
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GENERAL: 
ADJUDICATION: OF THE PRIZES: 


GIVEN wir THE FIFTEENTH NUMBER. 


"S. 524 


"CLASS * 


ENGLISH "COMPOSITION. 


«To aww by argument and example the excellency 97 Gratitude 
as a moral and chriſtian virtue. 


The firſt prize has been awarded to Maſter W. AINGER, off 
Whittleſea, not 16. Atteſted by the Rev: W. Burges. 


To receive Books, value T'wo Guineas. 


The ſecond to Miſs ISABELLA ORMSTON, of Newcaſtle - 
upon-Tyne, aged 14. Atreited by her mother. 


Lo receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-ruinea.. 


The third to Maſter MAJOR AINGER, of Whittleſea, aged 
not 15. Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. Burges. l 


Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 
cation. 

The fourth to Miſter THOMAS RIDLEY, of the ſeminary af 
Greta Br idge, Yorkſhire, aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. Newby. 

Lo receive Trvine's Elements of Engliſh Compoſition. 


The fifth to Miſs MARIA WILLIAMS, of Mrs. Bearcroft's 


ſcminary, Worceſter, aged 15 years and a half. Attelted by Mrs. 
eee — 


20 receive Iruine's Elements If Einglifh Compoſizi 72108. 


The ſixth to. Maſter BENRY TAYLOR, of Palgrave School, 


aged 13 years and a half. Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. Tremlett, 
head matter. | 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural 1H; iftory. 


The f(:verth to Maiter F. H. BROWNE, of Birche*s-green 


academy, near Pirmingbamy aged 15. Attencd by the Rer. Mr. - 
Corri-, head mat! cr. 


Jo receive Dr. Gregory's Polite Education. 


The eighth to Maſter W. BEDDOME, of Meſſrs. Palmer's 
ſchool, Hackney, aged not 13. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſb Nepos. 


The ninth to Maſter HENRY LUCAS, of Goſport Academy, "= 
aged - 
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Crxole's academy, Mienen, aged 15. 


' Maſter Thoma, Gibſon, aged 13 yours and 11 months, of ditto 


172 oy Commended Eſſays. 


- aged 13 years and three months. Atteſted by Mr. Cumyns, ch. 


fical afliſtant. 
To receive Allen's Hiſtory of E ngland.' 


The tenth to Maſter JAMES SIDN+#Y, of the Rev. Nr. 
Atteſted by Mr. Crole, 


To receive Trvine's Elements of Engliſh Compoſition. 


Many of the following productions are little Inflriar to thoſe of 
the more fortunate candidates; and all of them are entitled to 


| COMMENDATION. 


Poetical effays have been received from Mafter WHITE and 
Matter PELL. ' 


Maſter F. Andreavs, aged 14, of ON 'ney, Bucks 
Miſs Maria Barr, aged 13, of Mits Robins's boarding. ſchool, 
Worceſter 

Matter George Barr, not 1 5, of Mr. Ofborne's academy, Worceſier 

Maſter Henry Biden, a _ 12, of Mr. Newby's academy, Barning- 
ham, near Greta Bridge, Yorkſhire 

Maſter J. R. Beddome, aged 14 years and two months, of Meſſrs. 
Palmer's academy, Hackney 

Maſter . R. Clapton, aged 14 and upwards, pupil of the Rev. 
Euſebius Lloyd, ot Silebheſter 

Miſs Catherine Colbert, not 15, daughter of Mrs. Harriot Colbert, 
of Dublin 

Maſter Fobx Crowdare, aged 15 years and near x1 months, for. 
merly of Mr. Rutherford's ſchoal, Lancheſter, but now in the 
houſe of Mefirs. J. and C. Newbold, Hull 


Maſter J. Clarke, aged 13 years and 11 months, of the grammar- | 


ſchool, Barnard-Caſtle, Yorkſhire 

Maſter Jet Conder, aged 11 years and ſeven months, of Meſſrs. 
Palmers” tchool, Hackney 

Miſs E. A. Chare, aged 15 years and two months, niece of Mrs. 
Henrietta Neale, ot Luton 

Miſs E. Ryland Dent, not 13, of Mrs.. Dent's daten ſchool, 
Northampton 

8 G. F. Dickſon, not 14, of Meſſrs. Palmers academy, Hack- 


Maſter r T. C. Edwards, aged 15, of the Rev. Mr. Paul's academy, 
Cattle Cary, Somerſet 

Maſter G. Edwards, aged 14 years and 10 months, of the gram- 
mar- ſchool, Bainard Caſtle 

Maſter Henry Raub. ak, aged 14 years and two months, of Gainſ. 

borough Grammar-ſchool 

Maſter John Finch, aged 15 years and nine months, of Englefield- 

houte Academy, "Egham, Surrey 


Maſter Joſeph Fal'ox: Heli, aged 14 years and ſeven months, of the 


grammar ſchooi, Barnard Caſtle 


7 Maſter 


8 


Maſt 
Maſt 


Miſs 
Maſt 


Miſs 


Miſs 
Mils 


Maſt 
Maſi 
Maſt 
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Miſs 
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Maſte 
Maſte 


Miſs 


K 
Maſte 
Maite 
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Maſter M. A. | Goldſanid, aged 12 years and four months, pupil of 
Dr. Montucci 


Maſter Henry Gee, not 46, private pupil of the Rev. J. Stuart 
Mackenzie. of Thetford 

Miſs Joanna Giilam, aged 14 

Maſter T. H. Bell, aged 14 years and fix months, of the grammar- 
ſchool, Barnard Caſtle 


Mils Maria Hague, aged 14 years and one month, daughter of Mr. 


Hague, Northampton 


Miſs ulia Hort, aged 12, daughter of Mrs. Jane Hort, Vauxhall | 


Mils Hannah Harewocd, aged 15 years and two months, of Mrs. 
Dent's boarding- ſchool, Northampton 


Maſter Joſeph Hobſon, under 16 years of age, of the gracumar-Chool, 


Barnard Caftle 


Maſter D. Harvey, aged 15 years and four months, of 'Meſſrs - 


Pa!mers* academy, Hackney 


Maſter Jahn Hird, aged 14 years and ſeven months, of the grams. 


mar- ſchool, Larnand Caſtle 


Maſter Foha Inkerfole, aged 14, of Meſſrs. Palmers” academy, | 


Hackney , 
Maſter B. H. Jones, not 14, 0f ditto 


Matter Richard Iſbell, aged 14 ſon of Mr. R. Ifill, of Stonehouſe; 
Plymouth 


Miſs Sarah Kempſon, not 1 5, daughter of Mr. P. Kempſon, of the 
Sand Piits, Bu mingham 


* 


Miſs Elizabeth 'Kaight, aged 16, daughter of Mrs. E. Knight, of © 


1 Thames. 


Miſs 4. E. Lang ford, aged 14 years and eight anonths, daughter of 


Mr. Langford, of.Moortields - 
IWiiſs A. Lewis, not above 14. 


Mils Elixa Martineaa, aged 14 0f Mrs. Green 8 „de Upper 


Gower-ftreet ? 
Miſs Margaret Mills, aged 15 ycars and 6x months, daughter-in- 
law ot Mr. B. Blake of Hans- place, Sloane-ftreet 


Miſs Sar ah Ann Neale, ' aged 15, Diece and pupil of Mrs: S. Han- - 


well, of Kentich- town 


Malter Ri ard: Narnton, aged 15 years and ſeven n. of Meſſrs. 


Palmers' ſchool, Hackney 
Maſter Francis Oſbourne, aged 15 - 
Miſs Catharine Oſborn, aged 12 


Maſter. Henry Okes, aged 11 years and two months, of Mr, Newby's N 


ſchool, Barningham, near Greta Bridge, Yorkthire 
Maſter John Price, aged 13, of Meſſrs. Palmers” school, Hachavy- 
Maſter S. Raban, not 13, of Olney, Bucks 
Maſter Jobn Raban, not 16, fon of Mr. Raban, of ditto 


Miſs Jane Alice Smith, aged 12, pupil to Ms Burges, of Whit- 


tleſea 


Maſter. Thomas Smith, aged 15, of Mr. Wright's ſchool, \", "iſbeach E 


Maiter Will; am Shineleton, aged 16 years and one month 
Matter Henry Smith, aged 15 years and two months, of Ga-nſbo- 
rough Grammar-ichool 


Q 3 Maſter 


x Commended E Nays. 1 
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174 General Adjudication of the Prizes. 


Maſter John Stancemb, aged 13 years and three-quarters, of Trow. 
bridge 

Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13 years and ſeven months, of the 

grammar ſchool, Barnard Caftle 

Maſter John Smi:h, not 14, of Gainſborough Grammar-ſchool 

M:ſs Caroline Thomas 

Miſs Sofhia Tongue, aged 14 years and one month, of Mrs. Small- 
woods boarding-:ctool, Croom's-hill, Greenwich 

Maſter George Turner, aged 15, pupil at Mr. Robinſon's ſeminary 
in Arundel ſtrect 

Maſter George Watſon, aged 13 years and four months, of the gram. 
mar- ſchool at Barnard Caitle 

Mifs Mary Martha Woolley, aged 14, of Mrs. Hanwell's ſchool, 
Kentiſh-town 

Maſter G. R. Cooper Wilcecke, not 14, of Meſſrs. Palmers' ſcheol, 
Hackney 

Miſs Charlotte Anne IWeldie, aged 12 years and ſeven months, of 
Newcaitle-upen- Tyne 

Maſter William Thorpe, aged 12 years and ſeren months, of Mr. 
Burces's academy, Whittleſea 

Maſter William Mood, aged 14 years and ſeven months, of the 
grammar-ſchool, Barnard Caſtle 

Maſter V. H Vi ukinſon, aged 15 years and fix 8 of Gainſ- 
borough Grainmar- (chool * 

Miſs Sarah Ingram Wood, aged 13, of Mrs. Harris's del, North. 
hill, Col cheſter 

- Miſs Elizabeth Mood, aged 11 years and eight months, of Barnard 
Cale 


8 


X 1 
CLASS II. 
GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE SECOND 
SUBJECT, 


.. TRANSLATION. FROM THE FRENCH. 
TRANSLATION FROM MASILLOX. , 


The firft prize has been awarded to Miſs ANNE PARKEN, 
of Dunſtable, aged 13 years and four months. Atteſted by her 
father. 


Lo receive a Cabinet Library, value two guineas. 
The fecond ro Miſs LLOYD, of Great Miffenden, aged 11 
years and a half. Atteſted by her mother and Mrs, Krake, gover- 


nels. 
Zo receive a fitver medal, Vale half-a-guinea. 


The third to Miſs HEN. EYRE, of Reading, _ 12. At- 
teſted by Mr. Loriot, her French maſter. | 


L receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 


>The fourth to Miſs ALICIA SRI MANT, of South- 
ampton, 


al 
g' 


wy * 


Commended Tranſlations. WE 
ampton, aged twelve years and a half. Atteſted 105 Mrs. Barnoin, 
governeſs. 
To reteive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. 


The fifth to Maſter JOHN WARDELL, of Thorp- Arch Se- 
minary, aged 13. Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. Peers, rector. 


To receive Irvine's Elements of Engliſh Compoſition. 
The fixth to Maſter HENRY JONES, of Barningham Schools 


aged under 14. Atteſted by Mr. Angot, French teacher. =» Ty l 
£ + 

To receive Dr. Gregory's a of a Polite * = 
cation. : 14 


The ſeventh to Maſter NATHANIEL FENN, of Meſſrs, Pal. 
mers” ſchool, Hackney, aged 13, Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


To receive Goldſmut's Hiſtory of England. 


The eighth to Miiſs MARIA HAGUE, of Northampton, not 
14. Atteſted by her mother. 


Lo receive Trvine's Elements of Engliſh Compoſiti tion. 


The following are deſerving of particular COMMENDATION: : 


Mater Benjamin Ainſtie, not 14, of the Rev. J. Bicheno's academy, 
Newbury, Bcrks | 
Miſs Suſannah Allen, not 13, of Mr. ProQor's academy, Doncaſter 
4 Maſter James Adams, aged 13 years and four months, of Mr. Du- 
| freſny's ſchool, Stonehouſe, near Plymouth : 
Mils Catharine Annabell. Biſbop, aged nine years and thaw months, 
* youngeſt daughter of Sir Cecil Biſhop, Baker-ft. Portman-fq, 
| Miſs Burn, aged 13 years and two months, at the ſchool of Mel 
d dames Dupont and Aublay, Birmingham _ 
Maſter Arthur Burrow, aged 13 years and nine months, of Mr, 
Vivier's ſchool, Warrington 
Miſs Sarah Berry, aged 13 years and two months 
Miſs Iſabe'la Budd, aged 13 years and ſeven months, of Richmond- 
green, 1 e 
N Maſter John Barling, not I4, of the Rev. J. Bicheno's academy) 
p Newbury, Berks 
Miſs Eliza Barnard, aged 12 years and eight months 
Maſter Henry Biden, not 13, of Mr. Newby's academy, Barning- | 
ham, near Greta Bridge, Yorkſhire d 
11 Miſs Button, aged 12 years and nine months, of Meſdames We 
er- and Aublay's ſchool, Birmingham 
Maſter V. Keyworth Baker, not 13, of Attercliff 
Maſter J. B. Briggs, not 14, of the ſeminary at Thorp-Arch 
Maſter V. Stopford Colbert, aged 12, of Dublin 
At- Miſs Eliza Cox, aged 12 years and three months 
Mater C. Copland, of Mr. Buck's academy, Eaſt Dereham, Norfolk 
Maſter Abrabam Chatterton, not 14, of Middleton School 
Maſter William Clarke, aged 12 years and a halt, ot the ſeminary at 
Thorp- Arch | 
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Maſter G. F. Dickſon, not 14, of Meſſ. Palmers* academy, Hackney: 

Maſter Joſeph Ewens, aged 13 years and nine m-nths, of the Rev. 
Mr. Paul's academy, Caſtle Cary, Somerſet 

' ' Miſs H. Fenton, aged 13, of Godliman. fireet, Doctors' Commons 

Miſs M. Gell, not 13, of Mrs. Gell's boarding-ſch. Lewes, Suſſex 

Miſs S. C. Gore; aged 11 years and four months, of Bath 

- Maſter J. Gregory, aged 12 years and ſeven months, of Meſſrs. 
Palmer's ſchool, Hackney, -_ 

Maſter H. Green, aged 13, of the ſeminary at Thorp-Arch 

Maſter V. A. Hargreaves, aged 13, of ditto 

Maſter T. B. Haywood, aged 11 years and a half, of Meſſrs, Hay- 
wood and Bolton's academy, Attercliff, near Sheffield 

Miſs Mary Hampſon, not 13, of Luton, Bedfordſhire 

Miſs Ann Hawkins, under 13 years and a half, of Norwich 

Miſs Eliza Hardcaſtle, aged 12 years and four months. 

Matter S. Hind, not 13, of Mr. Fieldſend's ſchool; Attercliff: 

Miſs Mary Howell, aged 13, No. 226, Upper Thames-ftreet 

Malter Richard Iſbell, aged 14, of Stonchouſe, near Piymouth 

Maſter P. B. Feckell, age 12 years aud two montlis, of Norwich 

Maſter B. H. Jones, not 14, of Meff. Palmers' academy, Hackney: 

Miſs Mary Anm Lacock, aged 12, of. Miſs Ramſden and Miſs Wart- 
naby's {chool, Hinckley - 


Maſter Henry Lucas, aged 13 years and-three-months, of Mr. Bur- 


ney's academy, Goſport 
Maſter T. Lea, aged 12 years and nine months, of Birmingham 
Miſs Mary Needbam, aged 11 years and four months, of Miſſes 
Brown and Stokes* board ing- ſchool, Peckham, Surrey 
Miſs F. H. Neale, aged 12, of Kentiſh town 
_ Miſs C. Park, aged 12 laſt Auguſt, of High ſtreet, Marybone 
Maſter D. Pzacock, aged 11, of Mr. Williams's academy, Vork 
Maſter G. C. Paynter, not 14, of the academy at Goſport 
Miſs Ayn Robotham, aged 13, of Kentiſh town 
Maſter C F. Rayner, aged 13 years and a half, of Birmingham 
Maſter F. Sudlow, above 13, of the Grammar-ſ{chool-at Rippon 
Miſs Sarah Stoleworthy,. aged 11 years and four months, No. 18, 
Kirby ſtreet, Hatton-gaiden 
Maſter J. Surgey, above 12, of Meſſ. Palmers* academy, Hackney 
Miſs E. Steele, aged 13 years and eight months, of Barnard Caſtle 
Miſs C. Shepherd, aged 11 laſt Auguſt, of Newbury, Berks 
Miſs Frances Stephens, not 14, daughter of Col. S. of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, Plymouth Dock. | | | 
Miſs A. Smith, aged 11, of Mrs. Kitching's ſchool, Stockton 
Miſs Elix. Smith, not 13, of ditto | | 
Miſs M. Simonds, aged 12, of Reading School l 
Mafter J. Smith, not 14, of the grammar ſchool at Gainſporough 
— Maſter R. Steele, aged 13 years and fix months, of Barnard Caſtle 
Mits To p/on, aged 13 years and two months X 
Miſs Eliza Tunno 8 
Miſs Anne Vewell, aged 12, of New King-ſtreet, Bath _ 
Mits Serab Wilds, aged 12, of Frvar's-walk Boarding-ſchool 
Miſs Am Weller, aged 12, a pupil in Mrs, Gell's icheo!, 2775 is 
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Miſs Maria Walker, aged 13 years and nine months COP 

Miſs Ann Ward, not 13, of Mrs, Burnouin's ſchool, Southampto 
Maſter G. R. C. Wilcocke, not 14, of Meſſ. Palmers* academy, Hae. 
Maſter R. A. Waugh, aged 13, of Palgrave School | 
Matter G. White, aged 11 y. and 4m. of Mr. Shield's ac. Hampſtead 
Miſs M. B. Webſter, not 10, of Mrs. Kitching's ſchool, Stockton 

Maiter V. Wybergh, aged 13 years and a half, of Thorp-Arch lem. 


CLASS III. 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE MAPS 
Of the Country adjoining to the Candidates Reſidence. 


We have with great pleaſure beheld the attempts of the candi- 
dates for theſe prizes, 15 which the three firſt are marked by pecu- 
liar elegance, and from the encovragement given to exerciſes of this 
kind in ſchools in the country, we may preſume that the art of 
mapping eſtates will hereafter be conſiderably improved. 


The firſt prize is aſſigned to Maſter JOSEPH BENNETT, 


— 5d 


aged 14 years and a quarter. Atteſted by Mr. Blanchard, for bis 


7 plan of the vieinity of Nottingham Academy for two miles round. 
; Lo receive an achromatic teleſcope, value 3l. 135. 6d. 
The ſecond prize is aſſigned to Maſter WILLIAM BENNETT, 
— of Nottingham Academy, aged 12. Atteſted alſo by Mr. Blanch- 
2 we the plan of the vicinity of his paternal reſidence, near Pap- 
P WICKs * ; y 
$ To receive a caſe of mathematical inſtruments, v. II. 1s, 
The third prize is aſſigned to Maſter EDMUND CROCKER, 
under 16, of Frome School, in Somerſetſhire, for his map of Frome 
and its vicinity, Attelted by Mr. Crocker. : 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 


The fourth prize is aſſigned to Matter J. B. WATSON, aged 
13, for his map of the vicinity of Hilditch's Academy, Tamworth, 
Staffordſhire. Atteſted by Mr. Hilditch. 


8. 1% receive Dr. Mavor's Lives of Plutarch abridged. 
The fifth prize is aſſigned to Maſter W. BING LEY, under 1 5, 


15 of Doncafter Academy, or his plan of the environs of Doncaſter. 
le Atteſted by Mr., Falcohar. 


4% receive Dr. Gregory's Polite Education. 


2 The fixth prize is afſigned to Master THOMAS RIDLEY, of 
Mr. Newny*s academy, Barningham, Yorkſhire, aged 14, for his 
map of the environs of Barningham. Attetted y Mr. Newby. | 

0 receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 
41: % : x 2 
le | Makers G. Nicholſon and Maithew Proctor, of Forth-houſe, 
\ Newcaitie-upon-"I'yne ; and Maſters R.-Fhilpott and Henry Oles, 
of Mr. Newby's academy; Maſters R. Bird and J. Bayne, of Hil- 
ditch's academy; aud Matter Lewis, of Weſtminſter, have all ihewn 
in their efforts a degree of {kill which, by exerciſe and attention, 
8 wul hereafter inſure them ſuccels, N 5 
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1 
NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XVII. 
Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 

I; before the Fifth of June. 3 
e Cx Ass I. 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


A critical examination of: No. 46 5 of the Spectator, in the manner 
of the Letter from a Father to his Son. 


The beſt examination to entitle the writer to Books, value three 
guineas; the next beſt to a ſilver medal, value ten ſhillings and fx» 


pence; and ihe eight next beſt to books value five ſhillings each, 


| | Cass II. | | 
_ TRANSLATION FROM THE ITALIAN. 
box YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT: 
COMPLETED THEIR FIFTEENTH YEAR» 


ö VITA Di MaDaMa DACIER. ' + | 
Anna Dacier, Figlia di Tranquillo Fabbro, Profeſſore di Greco 
in Saumur, ed una delle pitt letterate perſone del tuo Secolo, ſino 
6a” primi anni moſtrò un talento acconcio alle Scienze, che ſuo 
padre ſeppe coltivare con piacere, e ſollecitudine. Dopo la morte 
di ſua padre ella andò a Parigi, dove il fuo grido Pavea di gia fatta 
conoſcere. Preparava in quel tempo ]'cdizione di Cailimaco, che 
ubblico nel 1674. Avendo fatta vedere qualche cola a Mr, 
—— e ad altri Scienziati della Corte, fu talmente ammirata la ſua 
Opera, che il Duca di Montauſier 1a ece pregare a dar al pubblico 
diverſi Autori Latin, ail“ uio del Delfino. Se ne icus0 cila imme- 
diatamente; ma il Duca, ſendoſi portato a viſitarla, Fobbligo ad 
acconſentirvi, ed intrapreſe l'edizione di Floro, che comparve alla 
11 ſuo nome eſſendoſi ſparſo in tutte le parti d' Eu- 
ropa, k Regina Criſtina di Svezia, la tece complimentare dal Conte 
di Conygtmark, La figlia di FTranquiiio mandò allora a queſta 
Principeſſa, accompagnata da na let tet a latina, Pedizione di Floro 3. 
S. M. le riſpote obbligante mente, e dopo qualche tempo le feriſſe 
altra leitcra per impegnarla ad abandonare la religion proteſtante, 
ed in oltre le fece conſid-rcyuli. offeric pur ridurla alla ſua Core, 
Madamigella Fabbri tpuso6 Mr. Dacier ne! 1683, ed immediata- 
mente manileſtò al Duca de Montavuſier il penſiero, che da qualche 
tempo avea di rieatrare nella Chica Romana, M Mr. Dacie non 
eſſendo ancora convinto dell receffita di un tal cambiamento, (: ri- 
tir d con la moglie a Caſtres ne} 1584. pe. efzminar- i punti contio- 
verũ tra i Proteſtas ti, ed 1 Car:oltict, Dopo un maturo eſame ſi de- 
terminarono-in favore degli uitimi, e fecero Ja lolo abjura pubblica 
nel 1685. Luigi XIV. intormato del loro merito, diede in ſeguito 
ad entrambi efficaci prove della ſua ſtima. Ebbero un figlio, c due 
figlic. II Eiglio, ch* era di grandi alpettazioni, moi ni 16943 
Luna delic 6 glic ſi- fece. Religiola nell Abbazia di Longchamp: 
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EIS: 


L'altra, ch*.era un perfetto modello delle migliori virth, e preroga- 
tive, che poſſono adornare il ſuo ſeſſo, mori nell* eta di 18 anni, 
Madama Dacier mens in una grande infirmita gli ultimi due anni 


della ſua vita, e fini di vivere nel 17. 


Agoſto del 1720, nel eta di 


69 anni dopo eſſere acquiſtata Puniverſale ſtima, non ſolo per lo ſa- 


e, e per Pelevazione del ſuo ingegno, ma ancor pid per lo ſuo va- 
=. la ſua coſtanza, la ſua egualianza, e generofita d' animo. Le 
ſue principali Opere ſono: 1. un' eccellente traduzione, con varj 

Comenti ſopra Terenzio, di cui la miglior edizione è quella d'Olan- 
da; 2. una traduzione dell' Iliade, ed Odiſſea d'Omero, con delle 
note: 3. una traduzione d' Anacreonte, di una parte di Plauto, e di 
Ariſtofane; aveva pure fatti varj rifleſſi ſopra la Sacra Scrittura, i 


2 quali fu pid volte ſollecitate di dare al pubblico ; ma elia riſpoſe 
1 ſempre, che una Femmina deve legere, e meditare la ſcrittura per 
regolare la ſua condottu in ordine a ciò, ch ella inſegna, ma che deve 
altren offervare il flenzio, giuſta il precetto di S. Paolo. | 
The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to a Cahinet Library, value 
oY guineas z the ſeven next helt to books, value five ſhillings 
each, | | | 
| CLass III. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, 
co FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
no COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
* An engineer, employed in ſuperintending the cutting of a canal, 


found that 70 men cut through a 100 yards of land, fix feet in 
a depth, and. 25 Feet wide, in, 18 days; and it being cxpedicnt that 


17 another piece of land, 300 yards long and 3o feet in width, ſhould 
1 be cut through in 10 days to the depth ef ſeven feet, he ſent thither 
rs theſe 70 men, and as many other men as were neceſſary for the taſk, 


Now theſe other men were the better work men, for 80 of them 
* would do as much in two days as the 70 in three; but the new 


12 piece of land was much eaſier to be cut through than the former 
ku⸗ piece, as the 70 men could in four days cut through as much of the 


new as they had done in five days ot the old piece. 


It is required 


ena determine the number of men employed in the new job, and-the 
5 Iaqhantity of land cut through by the 70 men, and by the men in ad- 
iſe dition to them; and alioto give the reaſons for each operation. 


inte, I The beft anſwer will be entitled to a prize, value two 
ore. £9 the (even next beſt to prizes value five ſhillings each. 


guineas; 


ee NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XVIII. 
non To be ſeit in on or before the 5th of July. 

b 5 CT Ass 1. 

vl ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


biica FR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT COM- 


guito 
694 3 


'alu® Farly piety, 


| PLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. | 
due Subject propoſed by Maſter W. Beddome, of Meſſ. Palmer's 


School, Hackney. 


myr | To prove by argument and example the advantages of 
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| CLass. II. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN, 


FoR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT cou. 
| PLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR, | 


Adnotaſſe videor, fata dictaque virorum feminarumque illuftrium 
alia clariora eſſe, alia majora. Confiimata eſt opinio mea heſterno 
Fannæ ſermone. Neptis bec Arriæ illius, que marito & ſolatium 
mortis & exemplum tuit, Mulio referebat aviæ ſuæ non minora 
hoc, ſed obſcuriora: quæ tibi exiſtimo tam mirabilia legenti fore, 
quam mihi audienti fuer unt. Ægrotabat Czcinna Pætus, maritus 
ejus, ægrotabat & filius, uterque mortifere, ut videbatur: filius 
deceſlit, eximia pulchritudine, pari verecundia, & parentibus non 
minus ob alia carus quam quod filius erat. Huic illa ita funus 
paravit, ita duxit exequias, ut ignoraret maritus. Quinimmo quoties 
cubiculum <jus intraret, vivere filium atque etiam commodiorem eſſe 
ſimulabat. Ac perizpe inter: oganti quid ageret puer, reſpondebat 
Bene quievit, libenter cibum {umpfit. Deinde quum diu cohibitz 
lacrymæ vincerent prorumperentque, egrediebatur. Tunc ſe doloii 
dabat. Satiata, ficcis ocvlis, compoſito vultu redibat tanquam 
orbitatem forisrel:quiſſet, Præclarum quidem illud ejuſdem, terrum 1 
ſtringere, per fodere pectus, extrahere pugionem, porrigere maiito, WM - 
addere vocem immortalem ac pene divinam, Pete, non dolet. Sed di 
tamen iſta facienti dicentique gloria & æternitas ante cculos erant: ar, 
quo majus eſt fine præmio æternitatis, fine præmio gloriz abdere 
lacrymas, operire ludtum, amiſſoque filio matrem adhuc agere. 
Scribonianus arma in Illyrico contra Claudium moverat ; fuerat I N. 
Pætus in partibus, & occiſo Scitboniano, Remam trahebatur. W {cr 
Erat aſcepfurus navem, Arria milites orabat ut fimul-imponeretur, W 4 
Nempe enim (inquit) daturi eftis conſulari viro ſervulos aliquos, M 
quorum.e manu cibum caplat, a quibus veſtiatur, a quibus calcictur: 
omnia ve] folo przeitabo. Non impetravit. Conduxic piicatcrian W leg! 
naviculam, ingenſque navigium ininimo ſecuta oſt, Eadem apidi plu 
Claudium vxcri Scribonian!, quum illa profiteretur indic.um, Ego 
(mquit) te audiam cujus in gremio Scribonianus occiius eſt, & 
vivis? Ex quo manifeltum eſt, ei conci.ium pulcherrime mortis nen the 
ſubitum fuiſſe. Quinetiam quum Thraſea gener ejus deprecasctui fioy 


uh 
3 75 
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rn Wu? 
— * 2 
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5 5 90 . . ", 
ne mori pergeret, inte que alia dix ſſet, Tu vis en go filiam 1vam, wry 
ni mihi pereundem ftnerit mori n um? reipondit, Si tam din tanta- ], * 
que concordia, v xit tecum, quam ego cum Pæto, volo. Auxcret > 


hoc reſponſo curam ſuorum. Attentivs cultedicbatur: ſenſit, „ obj. 
Nihil agitis, inquit. Poteitis enim efficere ut. male mor iar; nl feen 
moriar, non, poteſtis. Dum bæc dicit, exiluit cathedra, adveriequ 5 
pareiti caput ingenti impetu unpegt, & corruit, Reftociiias 7 

Dixeram (inqum) vebis, inventuram me quamlibet duram ad rente men 
viam, ſi vos tacikm neguſſetis. Videnturne kc tibi majora ili beer 
Pete non dolet, ad quod per hic per ventum eft } quum interim illu "oo 

quidem ingens fama: hæc, nuila circumiert, Unde colligituſ 
quo? initio dixi, alia eſſe clariora, alia majora. Vale. 


Tbe Arithmetical Rueſtivn for Ne..18 in our Nexte v 
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LECTURES, 
ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OF 
YOUNG PERSONS, 

ON 


 Nainral and Experimental Philoſophy, 


LECTURE XVI. 
OF COLOURS. 


I. H AV E. explained to you the nature of viſion, and that 

it is by means of the rays of light which are ſent from the 
different objects that ſurround you te your eyes, that they 
are rendered viſible, But you are yet at a loſs to underſtand 
whence proceed the infinite variety of colours i in which the 
whole creation is ſuperbly arrayed. You muſt be rendered 
ſenſible of theſe colours by means of the light, but you will 
be ſurprized to learn that the colours are not-in the things 
but in the light itſelf; and that every beam or pencil of 
light 1s compoſed of particles of different colours. The 
dluſhing beauties of the roſe, the modeſt blue of the violet,” 


ſays Goldſmith, are not in the flowers themſclves, but in 


the light that adorns. them: odour, ſoftneſs, and beauty of 
figure are their own ; but it is light alone that dreſſes them 
up in thote robes which ſhame the monarch's glory.” 


'You mull have obſerved yourſelves, that the colours of 


objects are eſſentially altered by the light in which they are 
ſeen. Various dyes of flk or woollen fff are not the ſame 
by day as by candle light; but there is a common experi- 
ment which will yet more forcibly illuſtrate what I have 
been obſerving, and prove that colour is not in the objects, 
but in the light by which they are ſeen. Let a pint of 
common ſpirit, the cheapeſt will anſwer as well as the beſt, 
Britiſh brandy for inſtance, be poured, into a ſoup- diſh, and 

Vor. III. R then” 


JUVENILE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
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182 Of Colours. 
then ſet on fire: as it begins to blaze, let the ſpectators 


ſtand round the table, and let one of them throw an handful | 

of ſalt into the burning ſpirit, {till keeping it ſtirring with a ; 
ſpoon. Let ſeveral handfuls of ſalt be thus ſucceſſively i 

' . thrown in; the ſpectators will ſee each other frightfully 1 
changed, their colours being altered into a ghaſtly black- t 
neſs, It is plain, then, that the ſolar rays are compoſed of 0 


matter different from the light, which is emitted by this 
flame; and the truth is, that the light of a candle is ſome- 
what different from both. 

But the genius of Newton has enabled us to go {till fur- 
ther in aſcertaining the nature of light. He has analized it 
with as much expertncls as a chew analizes any phyſical 
_ ſubſtance, and has divided it into its component parts. To 
this noble diſcovery the great philoſopher was led rather by 
accident than by deſign ; but a mind fuch as Newton's was 
able to improve whatever hint chance ſubmitted to his 
view. It was in attempting to rectify the errors ariſing 
from the refraction of light by the glaſſes of the teleſcope, 
that his attention was directed to the wonderful effect 
' which is produced by a priſm, 

The priſm of the opticians is a triangular Piece of 
glaſs, of the length of about three inches If, then, a 
fma!! hole F, fig. 1, (fee the plate in our laſt number) 
3s made in the window-ſhutter, EG, of a dark cham- 
ber, and a beam of light, SF, proceeding directly from the 
ſun (for the experiment will only ſucceed when the ſun 
ſhines) is made to paſs through the priſm, ABC, an image 
of the ſun, PT. will be repreſented on the ſheet of paper, 
MN, fixed to the oppoſite wall. But you will obſerve two 
very extraordinary circumſtances attending this repreſenta- 
tion of the ſun. The firſt, that the figure is not round but 


oblong ; and, ſecondly, it you will obſerve the figure in the ev1d 
plate, you will fee that it is intended to repreſent different es 
orm 


colours, and in the real image theſe colours will be found 
extremely vivid. On meaſuring the image, which phi- muc 
loſophers have agreed to call a /peftrum, Sir Iſaac Newton Vor 
found that, at the diſtance of eighteen and a half feet Po. 
from the priſm, the breadth of the image was two inches f gur 


and a half, and its length ten inches and one quarter, that ” tl 
— _ | is, || prea 


— 
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is, nearly five times its breadth. The ſides were right lines 
diſtinctly bounded, and the ends were ſemicircular, as in 
the plate. From this it was evident that it was ſtill the 
image of the ſun, but elongated by ſome refractive power in 
the glaſs, In the image PT the colours ſucceeded in this 

order from the bottom at T, to the top at P, OY red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 

Unable as yet to account for the phenomenon, he was 
induced to try the effect of two priſms, and he found that 
the light, which by the firſt priſin was diffuſed into an ob- 
long, was by the ſecond reduced to a circular form, as re- 
gularly as if it had paſſed through neither of them. After 
various conjectures and experiments he had recourſe, at 
length, to what he calls the experimentum crucis. At the diſ- 
tance of about twelve feet from the priſm, which was cloſe 
to the aperture F, he placed a board which might receive 
the image in the ſame manner as the ſheet of paper MN. In 
this board there was alſo a ſmall hole, through which ſome 


of the light might paſs ; behind this hole, then, he placed a 


ſecond priſm, and, by moving the firſt priſm, he made the 
ſeveral parts of the image caſt by it on the board to paſs ſuc- 


ceſſively through the hole, ſo as to be refracted again upon 


the wall by the ſecond priſm. He found then, that the 
different colours of the ſpectrum, when permitted to paſs 
through the hole in the board, were incapable of farther 
decompoſition ; that the red rays continued red, the orange 
the ſame, &C. 


was no longer a ſecret. It was plain that every beam of 


light conſiſted of particles different in colour, or which ra- 
ther have the effect of producing different colours, and that 


all of them blended together formed white. It was further 
evident, that the particles of one colour were more refran- 

gible than thoſe of another; and therefore thoſe which 

formed the upper part of the image or ſpectrum ſuffered a 
much greater refraction than thoſe at the bottom; in other 

words, were more under the influence of the attractive 
powers of the glaſs. Hence it was further evident why the 
figure or ſpectrum was of an oblong form inſtead of round; 

for the particles of light being differently refrangible, were 

ſpread out longitudinally by the action of the priſm. 

R 2 Various 


The cauſe of the phenomenon, therefore, 
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184 Of Colours. 


Various experiments will eaſily convince you that white 
light is no more than a compound of theſe party-coloured 
rays or particles. For if, inſtead of the theet of paper MN, 


Fou fubſtitute the large convex glaſs D, tee fig. 2, in its 


place, the ſcattered rays will be converged and united at W, 
where, if the paper is placed to receive them, you will tee a 
circular ſpot of a lively white. At W allo the rays will 
croſs each other; and if the paper is removed a little fur- 
ther, you will ſee the priſmatic colours again ditplayed as at 
RV, only in an inverted order, owing to the eroſſing of the 


ray s. 


To ſhew further in what manner aui is td. Let 
two circles be drawn, as in fig. 3, on a ſmooth round board 
ABCDEFG, and the outermoſt of them divided into three 
hundred and fixty equal parts or degrees: then draw ſeven 
right lines, as & A, ꝙ B, &e. from the center to the outer- 
moſt circle; making the lines g A and & B include eighty 
degrees of that civcle ; the lines q B and 63 C forty degrees; 

ep 'C and © Diixty; & D and ꝙ Efixty; S Eand & F 
forty-eight; ꝙ F and g G twenty-ſeven; ꝙ G and g A 
forty-five. Then, between' theſe two circles, paint the 
ſpace AG red, inclining to orange near G; GF orange, in- 
clining to yellow near F; FE yellow, inclining to green 
near E; ED green, inchning to blue near D; DC blue, in- 
clining to indigo rear C; CB indigo, inclining to violet 
near B; and BA violet, inclining to a ſoft red near A. 
This dene, paint all that part of the board black which 
hies within the inner circle; and patting an axis through 
the center of the board, let it be turned very ſwiftly ound 
that axis, ſo that the rays proceeding from the above colours 
may be all blended and mixed together in coming to the 
eye; and then the whole coloured part will appear like a 
white ring, a little greyiſh; not perfectly white, becaule no 
colours prepared by art are perfect. 

Any of theſe colours, except red and violet, may be made 
by mixing together the two contiguous priſmatic colours. 
Thus, yellow is made by mixing together a due proportion 
of orange and green; and green may be made by a mixture 
of yellow and Line, 


The theory of colours is therefore now completely un- 
folded, 
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folded. Thoſe bodies, or thoſe parts of bodies, which have 
the property of reflecting only the red-making rays, will 
appear red; thoſe which refle& the violet will be violet, 
&c.; and thoſe which refle& ſome rays of one colour and 
Coin of another will be of the intermediate ſhade or colour, 
between both; and as white is a compound of all the ſeven 
primary colours, ſo black is an entire deprivation of them 
all; and when an object appears black, the light is com- 
pletely abſorbed, or at leaſt not reflected by it. To prove, 
however, ſtill more forcibly that colour is not in the ob- 
jects, but in the light itſelf; no object whatever can reflect 
any other kind of light than that which is thrown upon it; 
and when any one of the primitive rays has been ſeparated 
from the reſt, nothing can change its colour. Send it 
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through another priſm, expoſe it in the eye of a burning- 4 
glaſs, yet ſtill its colour continues unaltered; the red ray | 1 
will preſerve its crimſon, and the violet its purple beauty; 1 


whatever object falls under any of them ſoon gives up its 
own colour, though ever fo vivid, to aſſume that of the 
priſmatic ray. Place a thread of ſcarlet filk under the vio- ay 
let-making ray, the ray continues unaltered, but the filk 8 


8 * 3 
4 n - AU FAS + + 
1 4 
4g 


inſtantly becomes purple. Place an object that is blue under bi 

a yellow ray, the object immediately afſumes the radial "14 | 
colour. In ſhort, no art can alter the colour of a ſeparated 1 

ray; it gives its tint to every object, but will aſſume none 1 

from any; neither reflection, refraction, nor any other ö py. 


means can make it forego its natural hue; like gold, it 
may be tried by every „ but it will ſtill come 
forth the ſame. | | 
In whatever manner we conſider the colour of a ſingle - i 
priſmatic ray, we ſhall have new cauſe to admire the beau- 
ties of nature. Whatever compoſitions of colouring we 
form, if examined with a microſcope, they. will appear a | 
rude heap of different colours unequally mixed. If by joins _ li: 
ing, for inſtance, a blue with a yellow, we make the com- is 
mon green, it will appear to the naked eye moderately beau- 
tiful; but when we regard it with microſcopic attention, it 
eng confuſed maſs of yellow and blue parts, each par- 
ticle reflecting but one ſeparate colour: but very different is 
the colour of a priſmatic ray; no art can make one of equal 
K 9 h brightneſs, 
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brightneſs, and the more cloſely we examine it the more 
fimple it appears. To magnify the parts of this colour is 
but to increaſe its beauty. 

The red and orange rays, you have ſeen, are leaſt ſubject 
to refraction, or are leaſt turned out of their way by the in- 
terpoſition of the glaſs; they are therefore, we may con- 
clude, either larger than the reſt, or propelled with greater 
force; in technical language, they have the greateſt mo- 
mentum. Agreeably to this we find, that when the eyes 
are very weak they can ſearcely ſupport a ſcarlet colour; its 
impreſſions are too powerful, and, next to the ſolar beam 
itſelf, dazzle and diſturb the organ. On the contrary, the 
more refrangible the rays (the violet for inſtance) the Jels 
forcibly they ſtrike the eye; and green, the intermediate 
colour, is the-moſt agreeable, and is that in which Provi- 
dence has choſen to array the meadows and the woods. 

Of all the objects of nature the rainbow exhibits the priſ- 
matic colours in the greateſt perfection. It is, indeed, a 
natural priſm, and ſeparates the component partieles of 
light with the ſame accuracy and preciſion. 

The rainbow was one of thoſe phenomena which aſto- 
niſhed and perplexed the antients; and, after many abſurd 
and unſucceſsful conjectures, their beſt philoſophers, Pliny 
and Plutarch, relinquifhed the inquiry as one which was 
above the reach of human inveſtigation. In the year 1611 
Antonio de Dominis made a conſiderable advance, however, 
to the true theory, by fuſpending a glaſs globe in the ſun's 
light, when he found that, while he ſtood with his back to 
the ſun, the colours of the rainbow were reflected to his 
eye in ſucceſſion by the globe, as it was moved higher or 
tower. He was, however, unable to account for the pro- 
duction of the different colours, as the experiments with 

the priſm had not yet been made, and it was reſerved for 
Newton to perfect the diſcovery. 

To begin, however, with the experiment of the former 
philoſopher, let us ſuppoſe ourſelves in his place. Let A, 
fig. 4, be a glaſs globe, and Sd a ray from the ſan, and 
falling on the globe at 4; it will, in that place, ſuffer a re- 
fraction, and inſtead of going on to. c will be bent to u. 
From x a part of the light will be reflected (for a part will 

neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily paſs through), and falling obliquely at o, it will 
again be refracted. In this caſe you ſee that the globe, 
from its form, will a& in ſome meaſure like a priſm, and 
the ray will be ſeparated into its component parts. An eye, 
therefore, ſituated at g, will ſee the red rays, at the line juſt 
above, the orange, &c. and fo on to the violet. Now you 
will recollect, that in a ſhower of rain there are drops at all 
heights, and therefore the eye ſituated at g will fee all the 
different colours. 

This will account for the firſt or primary 3 which 
you ee is thus formed by two refractions and one reflec- 
tion ; but there is generally a ſecond bow on the outſide of 
the other, which is rather fainter, and which is made by 
two refractions and two reflections. To explain this, take 
a ſimilar glaſs globe, B, fig. 5. Let the ray J in that enter 
at the bottom of the globe at v, where it is refracted, and 
part of the light will eſcape at g, and the reſt, inſtead of 
eſcaping to ao, will be reflected to ?; from this, part will 
eſcape to x, and part will be again reflected to z, where it 
ſuffers another refraction, and is ſent to the eye at g, where 
the violet rays will be firſt vifible, and then the others in 
ſucceſſion. 

Now each drop of rain may be b as a ſmall 
globe, and within a certain range will refract and reflect the 
light in the manner above deſcribed. To make the matter 
ſtill plainer, therefore, let us for the preſent imagine only 
three drops of rain, and three degrees of colours in the ſec- 
tion of a bow (fig. 6). It is evident that the angle CFE is 
leſs than the angle BFE, and that the angle AFE is the 
greateſt of the three. This largeſt angle then is formed by 
the red rays, the middle one conſiſts of the green, and the 
ſmalleſt is the purple. All the drops of rain, therefore, that 
happen to be in a certain poſition to the eye of the ſpectator, 
will reflect the red rays, and form a band or femieirele of 
red; thoſe again in a certain poſition will preſent a band of 
green, &c. If he alters his ſtation, the ſpectator will ſtill 
fee a bow, though not the ſame bow as before; and if there 
are many ſpectators they will each ſee a different bow, 
though it appears to be the ſame 
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The phenomenon aſſumes a ſemicircular appearance, be- 


cauſe it is only at certain angles that the refracted rays are 
viſible to our eyes. The leaſt refrangible, or red rays, make 


an angle of forty-two degrees two minutes, and the molt re- 


frangible or violet rays an angle of forty degrees ſeventeen 
minutes. Now if a line is drawn horizontally from the 
ſpectator's eye. it is evident that angles formed with this 
line, of a certain dimenſion in every direction, will produce 
a circle, as will be evident by only attaching a cord of a 
given length to a certain point, round which it may turn as 
round its axis, and in every point will deſcribe an angle 
with the horizontal line of a certain and determinate extent, 

As the cauſe of colours muſt be now apparent to you, 
and as it is evident that they muſt proceed from ſome qua- 
lity in bodies or their ſurfaces, which cauſes them to reflect 
rays of a particular hue, you will eafily underſtand why 
ſome bodies, which are called ſemipellucid, afford one co- 
lour by tranſmitted, and another by reflected light. The 
truth is, the beam of light in paſſing through them is diſ- 
ſected and ſeparated, and part of one colour is permitted to 
paſs through, and part is ſeat back. If a ſolution of a wood 
called lignum nephriticum is put into a clear phial, when 
viewed only by the reflected light which falls upon it, the 
ſolution will appear blue; but if held up againſt the light, 
and ſeen through, the colour will be a fine yellow. The 
ſaine 1s found to be the caſe with ſome precious ſtgnes, 
and ſome glaſs compoſitions. 'Thus if a ſmall quantity of 
arſenic is mixed in the compoſition of glaſs, the maſs will 
appear blue by the reflected light, but orange by that which 
1s tranſmitted through it. 

The blue colour of the ſky may be accounted for upon this 
principle. The atmoſphere may be conſidered as a ſemi- 
pellucid medium, which is loaded with ſmall and light par- 
ticles. of vapour; and theſe particles may be compared with 
the particles of arſenic, which are mingled in the glaſs above 
mentioned. If the air is very heavily charged with theſe 
vapours, therefore, a large proportion of the light will be 
reflected, and that duſky whiteneſs appears which diſtin- 
guiſhes miſts and fogs; but in a clear ſtate of the atmoſ- 
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nhere only the weaker, and more refrangible rays, ſuch as 
the blue, violet, &c. are reien deere. proceeds the 
blue colour of the ſky. ee ee ä 

On the ſame principles depends the * eoleth of the; a 
ſea, It is a muddy maſs, charged with' beterogenegus par- 
ticles. All the more refrangible fays, 1 are re- 
fected, while the ſtronger rays, the red, orange, &c. are 
tranſmitted. Thus Dr. Haley, in a diving-bell funk ee 
ſathoms deep. in the ſea, obferved, that when he extended 
his hand out of the bell into the water, the upper part of it 
was red, and the lower part a blueiſh green. The redneſs 
was occaſioned by the ſtrong red rays, which in their progreſs 
through the maſs of water were intercepted by his hand; 
__ on the contrary , the heterogencous- particles diſ- 
perſed through the water reflected only the refrangible rays, 
ſo as to afford the appeatance of green. Theſe principles 
applied to many other of the phenomenon of nature will 
ſerve to explain their cauſes; and if they excite you but to 
uſe your own underſtandings, and to think for yourſelves, 
this ſketch of the phenomena of light and colours will 

be of more eſſential ſervice to you than — een. 
dnn. 2 8 . 
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HE ſecond order in the ſyſtem of Linneus is the ju- 
gular fiſhes, and the firſt genus is the DRaGoNET, of 
which there are three kinds: they are all deſtitute of ſcales; 
and are of a fmooth, uniform body, attenuated towards the 
tail. The mouth is very mall, thichely ſet with teeth, upon 
the jaws, tongue, and palate. The eyes ure prominent, 
ſomewhat large, placed vertically, and near to each other. 
The upper lip is in this genus double; and it is alſo dif-- 
tinguiſhed by a three forked ſpine, rig {rom each of the 
epercula of the gills, and lying backwards along the head.” 
The gemmeous dragonet is found as far north as Norway 
and Spitzbergen, and ſouth as far as the Mediterranean + it 
is not unfrequently upon the Scarborough coaſts, where it is 
taken by the hook in thirty or forty fathoms water. It grows 
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to the length of ten or twelve inches, and is often found in 
the ſtomach of the cod-fiſn. It breathes in the manner of 
the cetaceous fiſhes, by means of the two orifices in the 


crown of the head, through which it forces the water re- 


ceived by the mouth. | 

The fordid dragonet, is inferior in ſize as well as beauty ; 
being only about ſix inches in length, and about two in 
. thickneſs, It is of an olive colour above and white below. 
The ſides are marbled with ſmall ſpots of filvery blue; and 
upon the top of the head is a triangular ſpot of a purpliſh 
colour. It frequents the Britiſh ſeas but rarely : Willoughby, 
however, aſſerts, that it is frequently ſeen in the fiſh mar- 
kets of Rome and Genoa: its fleſh reſembles that of the 
bulkhead, and its manner of feeding is the ſame. 


Genus II.— Tung Uranoscoevs, 


Of which there is but one ſpecies; a fiſh about nine 
inches in length, with a large, flat, and circular head. The 
lower jaw projects beyond the upper, and 1s turned upwards 
at the end; the eyes are ſmall, prominent, and almoſt con- 
tiguous. The face is flat, and has the appearance of con- 
ſtantly ſtaring upwards. Both. the jaws are armed with 
ſharp teeth, as is alſo the palate and whole infide of the 
mouth. The ventral fins in this ſpecies are placed far before 
the pectoral, and ſeem directly under the eyes: it is fre- 
quently caught in the Mediterranean, and is ſaid to be a de- 
licious morſel. 


Gxxvus III. — Tax WEVER. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies found on the Britiſh coaſts, al- 
though Linnæus only mentions one, the draco, a fiſh of a 
long and compreſſed figure, marked upon the fides by a 
number of cinereous lines, that ariſe from the middle of the 
back, and proceed along the fides towards the belly. 

It is frequent in the Mediterranean, where it grows from 
ten to fifteen feet in length; it is capable of inflicting a very 
ſevere wound by the ſpines of the tirſt dorſal fin, which, if 
neglected, becomes cancerous, according to Rondeletius. For 
ſeveral hours the part affected is attended with a violent 


burning and ſhooting pain, ſometimes with an inflanma- 


tion, 
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tion, that reaches from the arm to the houlder. The effects 
are commonly ſuppoſed to proceed from ſomething vene- 
mous lodged in the ſpines, which look indeed ſuſpicious; 
for thoſe of the firſt dorſal fin are dyed with "3 blackiſh 
ſubſtance. 

This animal is excellent food, and chene is often 
taken, notwithſtanding the noxious quality of the ſpines : it 
buries itſelf in the ſand, leaving only its noſe out; and if 
trodden on, immediately ſtrikes with great force, each blow 
directed with a degree of judgment that evinces a conſciouſ- 


_ neſs in the animal of its own noxious powers. 


Gexvus IV,—Txrx Cop 


Contains a very numerous and well-known. tribe of 
fiſhes, a conſiderable part of which frequent the Britiſh 
coaſts, and contribute more largely to the ſubſiſtence of the 


inhabitants of Europe than any of thoſe families which we 


have hitherto reviewed. Their general characters are, a 
ſmooth head; ſeven fender branchioſtegous rays; an ob- 
long body, covered with ſmall deciduous ſcales. The num- 
ber and fituation of the fins are various; the teeth are ſmall 
and numerous, placed upon each jaw, and in the upper part 
of the mouth, + 

'The ſtated migrations of moſt of the 6 that compoſe 
this genus, is one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances in 
their hiſtory : in theſe annual voyages, in the immenſity of 
their numbers, and in their ſocial habits, they bear a ſtrong 
analogy to birds of paſſage. The cod, the hadock, and 
the whiting, iſſue forth in immenſe ſhoals from the arctic ſeas, 
rery early in the ſpring, and after having diſperſed over the 
temperate latitudes, again regularly return to their northern 
retreats about the ſame. time of the year. The neceſſity of 


procuring food has been aſſigned as the cauſe of their an- 


nual migrations from the arctic ſeas; and their retreat thither 
has been aſcribed to the ſecurity that theſe unfrequented 
tracts are ſuppoſed to afford them while they depoſit their 
ſpawn. 

But although the _ 3 annual excurſions of 
confiderable length, it ſtill may be regarded as a local fiſn; 
for it never ventures into the warmer tracts of the 2 

None 
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None are found in the Mediterranean, and few in thoſe 
parts of the Atlantic of the fame latitude. They are in 
greateſt perfection, and ſeem to prefer that ſpace lying be- 
tween the fiftieth and ſixtieth degrees; ſuch as are caught 
beyoud it being always inferior, both in quantity and qua- 
| lity. Their grand refort for centuries paſt has been on the 

banks of Newfoundland, and other ſand banks off Cape 


Breton. That extenſi ve flat feems to be the broad top of a 
ſubaqueous mountain, every where ſurrounded with a deeper 


fea. Hither the cod annually repair, in. numbers beyond 


the power of calculation, to feed upon the worms that 


ſwarm upon the landy bottom. Here they are taken in ſuc 
quantities, that they ſupply all Europe with a conſiderable 
quantity of provition. I'he Engliſh have ſtages erected all 
along the ſhore for ſalting and drying them; and the fiſher- 
men, who take them N a hook aud "BL draw them as 
faſt as __ can throw them out. 


Tur Hapock 


Appears upon the bete of Britain annually, particularly 
thoſe of Yorkſhire, about the middle of December, in ſuch 
vaſt ſhoals that they cover a tract frequently of many miles. 

They do not venture far from the ſhore; when the fiſher- 
men caſt their lines beyond their limits, which is commonly 
about three miles from land, there are ſeldom any taken. 
The larger hadocks leave the coaſt as ſoon as they begin to 
be out of ſeaſon, leaving behind only the ſmaller fiſh. This 
remark is applicable to all the fiſh that appear on the York- 
ſhire coaſt, except the mackrel, which alone remains after 
becoming unfit for uſe. 

Tue badeck is the moſt Godin ſpecies in the London 
market, as it is not only plenty, but in ſeaſon during the 
greateſt part of the year. The larger fiſh begin to roc in 
the middle of November, and continue ſo till the end of 
January, when they are unfit for uſe. Thoſe of the middle 
Nze recover about the beginning of May, and are in ſeaſon 
till February; ſuch as are incapable of breeding remain at 
all times fit for the table. In ſtormy weather none of this 


ſpecies take the bait; the fiſhermen aſſert, that they then 


en. in the bottom of the ſea, and ſhelter themſelves there 
till 
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till the agitation of the water has ceaſed: in proof of this, 
they alledge that thoſe which are taken immediately after a 
ſtorm are covered with mud upon the back. 

Of the ſame genus, but inferior in ſize, are the pouts, 
blinds, and poors. 'Fhe latter is the ſmalleſt of the cod 
kind yet diſcovered, and it is the only one found in the Me- 
diterranean. It is taken near Marſeilles, and in ſuch quan- 
tities as ſometimes to prove a nuiſance. It ſeldom exceeds 
fix inches in length, and is unfit either for being dried or 
ſalted ; if the firſt is attempted it grows as hard as an horn, 
The whiting is the moſt delicate and wholeſome food of any 
of this genus: it appears in vaſt ſhoals on our coaſts in 
ſyring, and is caught with a line from one to three miles 
from the land. 


Tur Coar Fisn 


F requents the rocky and deep coaſts all round this iſland, 
but is found in great plenty in the vicinity of the Orkneys, 
where their fry conſtitute a great part of the ſupport of the 
poor. The young begin to appear on the coaſt of York- 
ſhire, in the month of ry uly, in numbers that defy all com- 
putation: they are at that period only an inch and a half 
long; in Auguſt they are from three to five inches, and are 


taken in vaſt quantities with the angling rod; they are then 


reckoned a very delicate fiſh, but afterwards grow ſo coarſe, 
that, by the time they are a year old, few people eat them. 
They are fold either freſh, or, when lalted, in the counties 
of York and Northumberland, at an interios price to the 
other ſpecies of cod. 


Tag HAxx Ys 


Has only two dorſal fins; grows from two to three feet 
in length, and is of a more ſlender ſhape than the common 
cod. Its form ſomewhat reſerables that of the pike, whence 
it is called the ſca-pike by the French and Italians. 

The hake is found in abundance on many of our coaſts, 


particularly thoſe of Ireland, where there was: formerly a 


ſtated fiſhery on the Nymph Bank of Waterford ; immenſe 
quantities were caught there at the two ſeaſons of their pe- 
riodical appearance, June and September, when fix men 

Vol. III. 8 with 
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with hooks and lincs frequently killed a thouſand fiſh is 
one night; the produce of this fiſhery was ſalted up and ex- 
ported to Bilboa in Spain ; it has, however, been for many 
years upon the decline, owing to the flih deſerting * | 


wonted ſtation. | : on 
i. cal 
Tit Lixo : pri 
LE longer than the river pike, being from four to ſix feet; of 
the fides and back in ſome are olive-coloured, in others ci- eit] 
nereous; and the whole figure of the body nearly reſembles 
that of this fiſh laſt deſcribed. 

The ling abounds more or leſs upon the coaſts all round ] 
the Britiſh iſſes; it is, however, moſt frequent near the Scilly or 
Ifles, and thoſe on the weft of Scotland and Ireland, where for 
it has long formed a conſiderable branch of commerce, re- viv 
gulations being framed concerning it fo early as the reign of toy 


Edward III. "The fiſh is in nerfetion from the beginning Th 
of February till Vay ; in June they depofit their ſpawn in the 
the ſoft muddy bottoms near the mcuths of rivers; about ſpe 
this time the males ſeparate from the females, many of the wh 


former being caught by fiſhermen, without a fingle individual 
of the latter. 


Tur Five BEARDpD Cop Z 3s EY 


Is of a deep olive brown in its ſhape and ſlimy covering 
it ſomeu hat reſembles the a: it is, however, much 3 | 
and thicker, eſpecially towards the bell y: there are two dif- ; 
ferent {pecies, the one with five beards, and the other uni- | 
-formly with three; the tormer 125 _ upon the upper 4 
jaw, the latter only two. 

The three-bearded cod is r of the ſame ſize with the lang 
4 at of - which Willoughby reckons it only : a variety; it 7 
** is, however, catily diſtinguiſhable, by havi in; 8 the upper 2 

part of the body variegated by a number of black (pots 

upon a reddiſh ground. The Corniſh fiſhermen have par- that 
: ticular cant phraſes, by which they imagine they charm 8 
A theſe fiſhes, Which they repeat in the ſame manner that the ſen 

..Sicihans do their mamaſſu di Pan, ee. when they are in men 
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Tux Torxss 


Is an inhabitant of the Orkney ſeas ;- and from having 
only one dorſal fin forms a claſs diſtinct fram both. It is 
called by the inhabitants of Orkney and Shetland tuſk or 
driſmac, and is ſeldom found in a lower latitude than that 
of theſe iſlands, where it ſwarins in great wundasee and 1S 
either dried or barreled op for exportation. 


Or Tut FirrH Gexuvs.—Faeg Buewxy, 


Linnæus enumerates thirteen different ſpecies, only font 
or five of which are known to frequent our coaſts; the gat- 
torugine, the creſted, the ſmooth- headed, the ſpotted, and 
viviparous blenny; all theſe haunt the rocky ſhores, and at 
low water are found under the ſtones among the tang. 
They are extremely active and vivacious; by means of 
their ventral fins they can creep among the rotles and ſome 


ſpecies can live out of the water during the length of a 


whole day. 


5 
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MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
No. XVI. 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN CATHERINE PARR. 


HIS excellent woman was the eldeſt daughter of Sir 
Thomas Parr, of Kendal, in the county of Weſtmore- 
land, knight, and, according to the cuſtom of that age, re. 
ceived a moſt liberal education. Her firſt huſband was 
John Nevil, Lord Latymer, after whoſe deceaſe Henry 
VIII. was ſo ſmitten with her virtues and enen 
that he made her his wife in 1543. a Þ 
She always took great — in reading the ſacred 
ſcriptures, and' in ſearching after divine truth, by which 
means the clouds of ignorance and ſuperſtition were ſoon 
diſſipated, and the genuine ſpirit of the gofpel appeared to 
her in all its luſtre. She was, indeed, ſuppoſed to have 


been n inclined from her very — as appears 
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from a book of her own compoſing, which will be noticed 
in its proper place; but the 8 duties ſhe ſo carefully 
practiſed in her youth were according to the. blind devotion 
of the age; and the errors ſhe then „ ſhe. not only 
Fetrated afterwards, but was very ſtrenuous in,promoting 
the reformation. This good work ſhe advanced as far as the 
ca prieious temper of a tyrannical huſband and the iniquity of 
the times would permit; and even further than ſhe could 
well do without expofing her life to the moſt imminent dan- 
ger. But though her endeayoyrs were managed with, pru- 
dence, and as 1 fecrecy as the nature of things would al- 
low, yet they were maliciouſſy, obſexved by Gardinen, Biſhop 
of W incheſter, who, with Chancellor Wriotheſly and others, 
conſpired againſt her ſo artfylly, that having drawn up arti- 
cles, they ; got a warrant, ſigned with the King's own hand, 

for commuting her to the T ower, which being accidentally 
dropt, was Wund, by ope, who cgpreyed the ſame to the 
queen. The fig ight, of, this inſtrument, and the recollection 
of the. bard fate of. ſome of her predecefiprs,,threw her into 
4 violent, diſorder, which cgnfmed her to her bed. The 
king hearing of her illgeſs made her 3. viſit, and Spoke to 
her all the kind A e imaginable, ſending her, at the ſame 
time, Ve, Wendy, b is phyſician, | The dꝗctor ſoon gueſſed, 

from ut ard ſympto: ns, the real cauſe of, the queen 's in- 
diſpotition ; 3 and well Knowing her ſingular prudence, and 
relying on her fidelity, ventured. to c mmunicage to her his 
ſentiments and advice. I be⸗ king being alſo indiſpoſed and 
loweſpirited, Dr. Wendy adviſed per by all means to gò and 
endeavour to cheer him, up, not doubting but hat by her 
good management. the might thereby avert the impending 


danger. The queen took his advice, and, ſoon after went 


to Fn the king, whom ſhe found talking with ſome gentle- 
men of his chamber. | Henry was pleaſed with her, atten- 
tion, and breaking off his diſcourſe with his attendauts, he 
began of his own accord to confer with her about matters 
et religion, ſeeming, as it were, deſirous to be reſolyed by 
the queen of certain doubts which he then mentioned. She 
inſtantly perceiving the drift. of his diſcourie anſwered with 


great bumility: & Your majeſty doth know right well, 


neither am I myſelf ignorant, what great imperfection and 
weaknels, 


% * 
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weakneſs, by our firſt creation, is allotted to us women, 
to be ordained and appointed as ſubject unto man, who is 
our head; from which head all our directions ought to pro- 
ceed ; and that as God made man in his own ſhape and 
likeneſs, whereby he being endued with more ſpecial gifts 
of perfection, might rather be ſtirred to the contemplation 
of heavenly things, and to the earneſt endeavours to obey 
his commandments : even ſo likewiſe made he woman of 
man, of whom, and by whom ſhe is to be governed, com- 
manded, and directed. Whoſe womanly weakneſs, and 
natural imperfections ought to be tolerated, aided, and 


| borne withal, ſo that by his wiſdom ſuch things as he 
wanting in het ought to be ſupplied. 


„Since, therefore, that God hath appointed ſuch a ma- 
terial difference between man and woman, and your ma- 


jeſty being ſo excellent in gifts and ornaments of wiſdom, 


and I a fimple poor waman, ſo much inferior in all reſpects 
of nature unto you, how then cometh it now to paſs, that 
your majeſty in ſuch diffuſe cauſes of religion will ſeem to 
require my judgment? Which when | have uttered and 
ſaid all I can, yet I muſt, and will refer my judgment, in this 
and all other cafes, to your majeſty's wiſdom, as my only 

anchor, ſupreme head, and governor here on earth, next 
under God, to lean unto. 

Not fo, by St. Mary, replied the king, ! you are be- 
come a doctor, Kate, to inſiruct us (as we take it), _ not 
to be inſtructed or directed by us. 

If your majeſty take it ſo,” ſays the queen, my mes hath 
yout majeſty very much miſtaken me, who bave ever been 


of the opinion, to think it very unſeemly and prepoſterous 
for the woman to take upon her the office of inſtructor or 
teacher to her lord and huſband, but rather to learn of her 


huſband, and be taught by him. And where 1 have, with 
your majeſty's leave, preſumed heretofore: to diſcourſe with 
your majeſty, in which | have ſometimes ſeemed to diffent 
from you, I did it not ſo much to maintain my opinion, as 
to miniſter diſcourſe, not only to the end that your majeſty 
might with leſs grief paſs over this painful time of your in- 
firmity by this kind of engagement, which I fancied might 
afford you ſome relief; but alto, that I hearing your ma- 
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jeſty's learned arguments, might from thence gain to my ſelt 
great advantage. And I aſſure your majeſty I have not 
miſſed any part of my defired end in that behalf, always re- 
ferring myſelf in all ſuch matters unto your majeſty, as by 
ordinance of nature, it is convenient for me to do. 

And is it even ſo, ſweetheart ?”” ſaid the king; and 


tended your arguments to no worſe end ? Then are we now 


perfect friends again, as ever we were before. And, as he 
fat in his chair embracing her in his arms, he ſaid, that it 
did him more good at that time to hear theſe words from 
her own mouth, than if he had heard preſent news of an 
hundred thouſand pounds fallen to him.“ So ſaying, it be- 
ing then late at night, he gave her leave to depart, and, 
when fhe was gone, ſpoke highly in her praiſe. 

The day and almott the hour appointed for ſending the 
queen to the Tower being come, the king took a mini + in 
his garden, with only two gentlemen of the bed- chamber, 
and ſent for the queen, who inſtantly came to wait on him, 
attended by Lady Herbert, Lady Lane, and Lady Tyrwhyt, 
Who were all to have been apprehended with her. The 
king ſeemed in high fpirits, and entertained them in great 
good humour, till the preſence of the chancellor, attended 
by forty of the king” s guards, damped their mirth. The 
king looked at him with a very ſtern countenance, and, 
walking a final! diſtance from the queen, called the chan- 
cellor to him, who upon his knees fpoke ſoftly ; but his 
mojeſty, in a rage, was heard to call him knave, beaſt, fool, 
and to order him to depart from his preſence. When he 
was gone the king returned to the queen, who, perceiving 
that he was greatly agitated, uſed all her eloquence to pa- 
cify him, and to pardon the chancellor for her ſake. 

„Ah, poor foul,” replied the king, thou little knoweſt 
how evil he deferveth this grace at thy hands. On my 
word, {weetheart, he hath been towards thee an arrant 
knave, and ſo let him go. 

Thus remarkably did Providence deliver Her from this 

imminent danger; after which ſhe paſſed ſafely through the 
remaining part of that black and turbulent reign. | 


She was convinced that the principles of the Romith re- 


ligion, in a which ſhe had been bred, were contrary to the 
ſcriptures; 
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ſcriptures; yet ſhe would not truſt entirely to her own 
judgment in ſo important a concern, and therefore kept 
ſome eminently learned and pious divines as her chaplains, 

with whom ſhe held frequent conferences on the reformay 
tion of the church. She was likewiſe very aſſiduous in ſtu- 
dying books of practical divinity, and eſpecially the oraeles 
of truth. Being thus qualified ſhe began to commit ſome 
of her thoughts to writing. Her firſt compoſition leems to 
have been the piece entituled Queen Katharine Pars's 
Lamentation of a Sinner bewailing the Ignorance of her 
blind Life, London, printed in 1548, and again in 1563. 
This diſcourſe was found among her papers alter her death, 
and was publiſhed by Secretary Cecil, afterwards the great 
Lord Burleigh. 

Beides this ſhe compoſed many oſalms, prayers, and 
pious treatiſes. And as ſhe knew well how far learning was 
ſublervient to the promoting of piety and virtue among the 
people, ſhe uſed her utmoſt endeavours for the encourage- 
ment- of it. Of this the following. inftance is a proof. 
M hen the act was made that all colleges, chantries, and free 
chapels ſhould be at the king's diſpoſal, the univerſity of 
Cambridge was greatly alarmed, and made an application 
to the queen, entreating her majeſty to intereede with the 
king for their colleges, which ſhe did, and wrote the fol- 
Wt anſwer ; that ſhe had attempted for the ſtay of 
their poſſcfiions ; ; and that notwithſtanding- his majeſty's 
property and intereſts to them, by that act of parliament, he 
was,” ſhe ſaid, <£* ſuch a patron to good learning, that he 
would rather advance and erect new occaſions therenk than 
confound theſe their colleges. So well, that learning might 
alcribe her very original, as well as conſervation unto him,“ 
&c. And in the ſame letter ſhe exhorts them “ not to thirſt 
after profane learning, and forget chriſtianity in the mean 
time; as though the Greek mats at Athens were tranſ- 
ported into England, fince their excellency did only attain 
to moral and natural things. But ſhe admoniſhed them fo 
to ſtudy thoſe doctrines, that they might ſerve as meaus to- 
wards the attainivg and better fetting forth of Chriſt's moſt 
ſacred doctrine, that it might not be laid againſt them at 
nn ſeat of God, how they were aſhamed of Chriſt's 


doctrine, 
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doctrine. That ſne hoped that, in their ſeveral vocations, 
they would apply themſelves ſincerely to the ſetting it forth; 
and that they would conform ſundry gifts, acts, and ſtudies 


to ſuch end, that Cambridge be accounted an univerſity of 


divine philoſophy, rather than natural or moral. 

This ſhews the great influence ſhe poſſeſſed over the mind 
of that arbitrary monarch, and the good uſe ſhe made of it, 
In the latter part of his life the fiercenefs of Henry's diſpo- 
fition was intolerable, ſo that it was extremely ditficult for 
his greateſt favourites to pleaſe him, eſpecially when he ſuf. 


fered much from his diſorder; yet ſuch were the amiable 


qualities of his queen, that, by her tenderneſs of behaviour 
and ſweetneſs of converſation, ſhe not only preſerved his af- 
ſection under all his pains and fickneſs, but greatly contri- 
buted to the alleviation of them, which fixed her ſo entirely 
in his good graces, that, after Biſhop Gardiner Non failed in 
his ſcheme, none of her enemies could venture any thing 


againſt her. 


As a confirmation of the ſenſe the king had of her vit 
tues, take the following extract from his laſt will: „And 


for the grat love, obedience, chaſteneſs of lite, and wiſdom, 

we bequeath unto her for proper uſe, and as it ſhall pleaſe 
der to order it, three thoufand pounds in plate, jewels, and 
Ruff of houſehold. beſides ſuch apparel as it thall pleaſe her 
to take, as ſhe hath already ; and farther we give unto her 
one thouſand pounds in monny, with the enjoyment of her 
dowry, according to act of parliament.“ - 

Her great zeal for the reformation, and earneſt deſire to 
dave the ſcriptures underſtood by the common people, in- 
duced her to employ ſeveral earned perſons to trantlate 
„ Fraſmus's Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament'' into 

Englith, at her own expence. She engaged the Lady Mary 
" (afterwards queen) to tranſlate the paraphraſe on St. John; 
and wrote to her an epiſtle in Latin for that purpoſe. 

King Henry died January 28, 1546, when ſhe had been 
his wife three years fix months and five days: Not long 
afterwards, by much 1mportunity, -ſhe was prevailed upon 
ta give her hand to Thomas Seymour, lord admiral of Eng- 
land, and uncle to King Edward VI., which marriage 


proved to her moſt unhappy;-for between tlie great pride 
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and ambition of her fi ſter-in-law, the Ducheſs of Somerſet; 


and the boundleſs ambition 'and other bad qualities of hey. 


huſband, ſuch furious animoſities enſued, as proved the de- 
ſtruction of both families; which neceffarily involved the 


unfortunate queen in the moſt mortifying perplexities, and 


effectually put a ſtop to her ſtudies and to __ temporal en- 
joy ments. , . 1 

She lived but a mort time with the a for after 
being delivered of a daughter, ſhe died in child-bed in Sep- 
tember 1548, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. She herſelf,” 
indeed, apprehended that ſome unfair dealings had been 
practiſed; and on her death-bed ſne flatly reproached der 
huſband for his unkind and cruel treatment. | 

Where ſhe was interred is not mentioned; but her epi= 
taph, written in Latin by Dr. TEE one CLE * —_ 
lains, is in Engliſh as follows: 5 10 


In this new tomb the royal Kath'rine lies, . ws 
Flower of her ſex, renown'd, great, and wiſe, Ret eat "a 
A wife by every nuptial virtue knoom; N eB, 

A faithful partner once of Henry a throne. abu 
To Seymour next her plighted hand ſh yields 7 
(Seymaurt who Neptune's trident juſtly wields -. 0 
From him.a beauteous daughter. bleſs*d her arms, 
An infant copy of the-paxent?s charms +... 4:14 1 11.4 
When now, ſeven-days this tender flower had bloom ts, 
Heaven in its wrath its mother's ſovl reſum d. 
Great Kath'rine's merit in our grief appears, 4 
While fa r Britannia dews her cheyk with tears. oY 
Our loyal breaſts with riſing ſighs are torn. sf: - 
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tary. In the ſpring it is lined with ermine. Above their 
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the wriſt, where they terminate in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 
covering the hands, and leaving nothing t to be ſeen but the 
ends of the fingers. The Chineſe wear a large girdle of 
ſilk round the waiſt, from which i is ſuſpended a ſheath, with: 
z kind of knife, and two ſmall {ticks which rat uſe at their 
meals, 

Under this robe: hls wear elend ſuited to the ſeaſon. 
In ſummer they are made of linen, thoſe for winter are of 
ſattin lined with fur. Their ſhirts are in like 1 manner adapted' 
to the ſeaſon, and under the ſhirt a Chineſe generally wears 
a filk net, whictr prevents it from adhering to the ſkin, 
Their necks are always bare in warm weather ; but in 
winter they wear a collar joined to their robe, made of {ilk, 
ſable, or foxes ſkin. That of the mandarines and people of 
quality is lined throughout with fable brought from Tar- 


robe they wear a kind of ſurtout with wide ſleeves, lined in 
the ſame manner. 

In China the law has regulated every thing that relates to 
dreſs, and has even fixed the colours that diſtinguiſh the 
different conditions. The emperor and princes of the blood 
alone wear yellow; certain mandarines are permitted to 
wear ſattin of a red ground upon days of ceremony, but in ; 
general they are clothed in black, blue, or violet. 'The co- to thi 


lour to which the common people are confined is blue or origin 
black, and their dreſs is always compoſed of plain cotton "RY 
cloth. cor 
The Chineſe ſhave their heads, preſerving only a ſmall * h 
portion of hair on the top, which is generally ſutfered to 6 
grow very long. This part of their dreſs they were com- by 7 
pelled to adopt by the Tartars, who ſubdued them, and who =. * 
in every other reſpect adopted the laws, manners, and con- A fo. 
' Kitution, of the people whom they had conquered. In ſum- Ys 
mer they wear a pyramidal cap, lined with ſattin, and co- FT 
vered with cane neatly wrought. To the top they fix 2 cath 


large tuft of red hair, which falling down Covers it to the .: 

brim. | Is for! 

{ There is anather kind of bead dreſz, which the manda- ſcribec 

rines and literati only have a right to wear: it is a cap of 

ke Hig form as the preciding, but lined with red ſattin. ""—_ 
and 
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and covered on the outſide with white. A large tuft of the 
fineſt red filk is fixed over it, which is ſuffered to hong 
down, or wave with the wind. | 

People of condition wear boots made of ſattin, filk, or 
cotton, when they go out, but at home they wear ſlippers 
made of ſilk ſtuff. A Chineſe, dreſſed according to rule, 
would confider it as great an omiſſion to forget his fan as it 
would be to forget his boots. 

The dreſs of the Chineſe women appears to have been 
dictated by modeſty herſelf. Their robes are cloſe at top. 
and very long. The head-dreſs conſiſts in arranging their 
ſeveral curls, which are interſperſed with ſmall tufts of 
gold or filver flowers. Young ladies wear alſo a kind of 
honnet covered with {tuff or filk, and adorned with pearls, 
diamonds, and other coſtly ornaments. We muſt not omit 
the cuſtom of confining the women's feet to the fize which 
they came into the world with, and which was once very 
general in China, but now grown into diſuſe, except among 
the moſt unenlightened of the people. The means made 
ule of for this purpoſe are as follow; when a female is 
born, the nurſe wraps up its feet, and confines them by a 
very cloſe bandage; and this torture muſt be endured until 
the. foot has ceaſed to grow. A Chineſe woman ſubjecteꝗ 
to this cuſtom. rather drags herſelf along than walks. The 
origin of the cuſtom was probably intended to inſpire fe- 
males with a love of continement, or to keep hens, 3 in 2 
continual ſtate of dependance. 

The dreſs of a villager differs from that worn by thoſe 
who live in towns. It confiſts of a coarſe linen frock, cotton 
veſt, a Pair of drawers, and wooden ſhoes, terminating at 


the toe in a ſharp point, which is turned backwards, a 


* 


White is the colour for mourning among the Chineſe. 
A ſon has no right to wear it while his father and mother 
are alive but he can wear no other for three years after their 
death ; and even, when this'mourning is ended, his clothe 8 
ever alter muſt be of one colour. The uſe of filk and furs 


is forbidden to children by the law, which has even pre- 


ſcribed the time at which they may firſt wear a cap, and the 


manner in which it mult be given them. The maſter of the 


| ceremonies | Placer the ag upon their head, and Keck 
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them in the following words: „ Confider that you now 
receive the dreſs of thoſe who have attained to maturity, 
and that you ceaſe to be children: renounce, therefore, all 
childiſh thoughts and inclinations, aſſume a grave and ſerious 
behaviour, apply with reſolution to the ſtudy of virtue and 
wiſdom, and endeavour to merit a long and happy life.“ 


Chineſe Buildings. 


The Chineſe buildings ſtrike a ſpectator more on account 
of their extent than their magnificence. Many of the im- 
perial palaces may be compared to cities, and thoſe of the 
princes and principal mandarins are very extenſive. The 
halls ſet apart for receiving viſits are neat but not grand, 
The apartments for their women and children are inac- 
ceflible to-every ſtranger, although the moſt intimate friend 
of the maſter of the houſe. : 

The Chineſe gardens are particularly curious and cele- 
| brated. In theſe are ſeen groves, ponds, mountains, na- 
tural and artificial rocks. Their parks are ſtocked with deer 
.and wild animals, and their ponds with fiſh and aquatic 
birds. | 

The Chineſe uſe but little ornament in the interior of 
their houſes; but the exterior of many of the mandarins 
palaces is very finely decorated with painting, gilding, 
and filken ſtreamers. The walls of theſe palaces are of 
great height, and guarded by towers; while a kind of 
glacis ſlopes from the foot of them to meadows agreeably 
Planted with trees that generally ſtretch along the ſides of 
-Tivers.+ Mr. Anderſon gives an account of one of theſe, 
near which he ſaw a large body of ſoldiers drawn up on 
an efplanade, the line of which extending nearly a mile, 
divided into companies, diſtinguiſhed by the variety of 
their uniforms, and enlivened by the number as well as 
the colour of their ſtandards, an a bighly beautiful 
ſpectacle. 

The pagodas in n are eben ſituated on lofty emi- 
nences; they are built of different materials; ſome of them 
gare made of:ſtone,, conſiſting of eight or ten tories, each of 
ph which is lh Span rn 9 and the -whoje-is-termi- 
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Inhabitants of China. 


nated in a roof, my ornamented, and running up to a 


lender point. Some of them have flat tops, on which trees” 
and ſhrubs grow, 


20 8 


8 


* 


In moſt of the towns in China the ſtreets are very nar- - 


row, but they are kept remarkably clean and well paved. 


The houſes are chiefly of wood, and two ſtories high; ſome 


of the ſhops are gilt and varniſhed. At every door in the 
ſtreets, after ſun-ſet, a large paper lamp is hung up, which 
forms a very pretty illumination. Theſe lamps duplay the” 


name of the perſon who lives in the houſe, his trade, and 
the articles in which he traffics. 


, 


Of Chineſe Employments and Trades. 


The following peculiarities, attached to Chineſe trade, are 


mentioned by Mr. Anderſon, in bY s narrative of the Briviſh | 
embaſſy to China. | 


| Cres 
I'obſerved, ſays he, a great number of hutchers ſhops, . 


whoſe mode of cutting · up their meat reſembles our own ; 


* 


nor can the markets of London boaſt a better ſupply or 8 


fleſh than is to be found at Pekin. My curioſity induced 
me to enquire the prices of cheir meat, and, on my entering 
the ſhop, I ſaw'on a ſtall before it an earthen ſtove, with a 
gridiron placed upon it; and on my employing a variety « of” 
ſigns to obtain the information 1 "wanted; the butcher in- 
tantly began to cut off (ſmall thin flices of meat, about the 
ſize of a crown piece, and broiled as faſt as I could eat 
them. I took about a dozen of theſe ices, which might 
altogethęr weigh ſeven or eight ounces; and when ] pad © 
him which 1 did by giving bi a ſtring of ſmall coin, He 


pulled otf the amount of the demand, which was ten of tele 
imall coin. 


3 


- 
 S 


I faw numbers of people in the butchers? ſhops 4 


regaling themſelves with beef and mutton in the: ame manner,” 


4 


The houſes for porcelain utenſils and otnaments are peeu- 
I: arly attractive, having rows of broad ſheives, ranged Above | 
each other, on the Font of the mops, on which: i they dif-" 


poſe the moſt beautiful ſpecimens of their trade inla manner 
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full of fancy and r 


Beſides the variety of trades Anek are ' flationkry) d 
great city, there are many thouſands of its inhabitants Whis * 
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cry their x about as we ſee in Our metropolis. Tn 
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generally have a bamboo placed acroſs their ſhoulders, and a 
baſket at each end of it, in which they carry fiſn, eggs, &c. 


There are alſo great numbers of hawkers and pedlars, who 


go about with bags ſtrapped on their ſhoulders, which con- 


tain various kinds: of ſtuff goods, th. folds of which are ex- 
poſed to view.  BaÞhers alſo are ſeen running about the 
ftreets in great plenty, with inſtruments for ſhaving the head 
and cleanſing the ears: they carry with them. for this pur- 
poſe a portable chair, a portable ſtove, and a (mall veſſel of 
water; and whoever wiſhes to undergo either of theſe ope- 
rations, ſits down in the ſtreet while the operator performs - 
his office. To diſtinguiſh their profeſſion they carry a large 
pair of Reel tweezers, which they open with their fingers, 
and then let them cloſe again with ſome degree of vic "lg 
which produces a ſhrill found that is heard at a conſiderable 
diſtance; and ſuch is their mode of ſecking employment. 
This trade in China muſt be a very profitable one, becauſe 
every man muſt be ſhaved on a part of the head where it is 
impoiſible to ſhave himſelf. 

There are perſons engaged in the open ſtreets ſelling off 
goods by auction: the auctioneer ſtands on a platform, ſur- 
rounded with the various articles he has to dilpoſe of; he 
delivers himſelf in a loud bawling manner, apparently to the 
$0 ſmall amuſement of the ander. 


Public and private Rego: icings. 


Throughout the whole empire of China a grand feſtival 
is celebrated on the ſame day, it is called the vernal feſtival. 
In the morning the governor of every city comes forth from 
nis Palace ned Teh flowers, and enters the chair, in 
which he 1s carried, amid{ the noiſe of different inſtruments 


which precede it. A number of people bearing ſtandards, 


lighted flambeaux, &c. walk before the mouse and the 


c is ſurrounded or followed by ſeveral litters covered 


with filk earpets, upon which are repreſented perſons il- 
Iuſtrious ſor the ſupport they have given to agriculture, or 
ſome hiſtorical painting on the ſubjeR. The ſtreets are 
hung with carpets; triumphal arches are erected at certain 
diftances ; lanterns are every where diſplayed; and all the 


oils 


„ 


baufes are r A * figure made of baked earth, 
| repreſenting 


Inliabitants of China. + - "nl 


repreſenting a cow with gilt horns, comes next. A child 
with one foot naked and the other ſhod, which repreſents 
the ſpirit of labour and diligence, follows, beating the image 
with a rod, to make it advance. Labourers, armed with 
implements of huſbandry, march behuMl, and a number of 
comedians and people in maſks clote the rear, whoſe gro- 
teſque appearance and attitudes afford entertainment to the 
populace. The governor advances towards the eaſtern gate, 
as if he intended to meet the ſpring, and then the proceſſion 
returns to the palace in the fame order. After this the cow 
is {tripped of its ornaments, and a prodigious number of 
earthen calves are taken out of its belly, which are diſtri- 
buted among the crowd. The large figure is broken in 
pieces, and diſtributed in the fame manner. I he governor 
then puts an end to the ceremony, by making a ſhort ora- 
tion in praiſe of agriculture, in which he endeavours to ex- 
eite his hearers to promote by all means ſo uſeful and value 
able an art. | 
During the whole proceſſion the ſtreets are hung with. car- 
pets: lanterns are every where diſplayed, and the 1 1 11k 
is Cloſed with a brilliant illumination. a 
The Chineſe have alſo two other feſtivals, which are le 
brated with ſtill more pomp than that already deſcribed.: 
One of them is on the commencement of the year: the 
other is called the feaſt of the lanterns. During the celebia- 
tion of the firſt, all affairs, whether private or Public; are 
ſuſpended; the tribunals are ſhut; the poſts ſtopped; pre- 
ſents are given and received: the inferior mandarines go and 
pay their reſpects to their ſuperiors; children to their pa- 
rents; and ſervants to their maſters. This is called taking | 
leave of the old year. In the evening all the family adden dl 
to partake of a grand repaſt. To this no ſtranget is ad- 
| mitted ; but they become more {ſociable on the day follow 
| ing; and their whole time is employed 1 in plays, diverſions, 
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| and Enn which is concluded in the eFeving with Tt 
: nations. n 
6 The feaft of kk is 1 Re the whole 
; empire, and all C hina, i is illuminated on the {ame day A 
Fr hour. Every. city and village, the ſhores of the ſep mnt 
> | tanks of the rivers are hung with lanterns of various ſhapes 

3 
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and ſizes. Some of them are ſeen in courts and in the win- fore 
"dows of the pooreſt: inhabitants. Rich people expend to 


the value of eight or ten pound ſterling for one lantern; and Sith 
«thoſe which are ordered by the emperor, viceroys, and great ; 
; mandaxins, coſt from one hundred-to a bundred. and titty 7's 
_ Pounds esch. cut 
Theſe l lanterns are very large, either painted 2 peatly | hi) 
"gilt, and fled up with tranſparent filk, upon which are wy: 
125 flowers, animals, and various other figures. Several But 
lamps, and a great! number of wax 3 are put into burii 
"theſe lanterns; > $9. the corners of which are fixed ſtreamers C: 
of ſattin and fill of di ;fferent colours, and a curious piece ot dued 
8 work | is placed over the top. 4 | 
On the ffi of March dramatic pieces are 1 on 15 | 
ſtages in the principal ſtreets of the different towns through : W's 
"the empire, for the amulement of the poor people, who are ae 
" not able to purchaſe theſe kind of divertions. This munificent e 
act continues for a ſucceſſion of ſeveral days at the expence 
of the emperor; ſo that every morning and evening during ho 
| the whole period the lower claſſes of his ſubjects enjoy: a fur * 
vourite pleaſure without coſt, and bleſs the hand which be- "On 
' Rows: it upon . => 
comr 
= A 4 calle 


THE ANTIENT AND MODERN HISTORY — 
OF NATIONS. 


18 of - THE PERSIAN MONARCHY. 


HE Peran monarchy, in the beight of its * | 
- cluded all India, Afyria, Media, Perſia, and the of one 
parts about the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. This monarchy Dr. G 
Was founded by Cyrus, five hundred and thirty-fx years tendec 
before £ Chriſt, who, on account of his valour and atchjeve- came 


ments, Was ſurnamed the Great, and it laſted about two who þ 
undred years. During the reign of Cyrus, the Jews were 2 
permitted to return to ther own land, and were aſſiſted hy 1 


im in rebuilding t their temple, Cyrus and his ſucceſſon been 
It 
governed according to their own arbitrary will; they were 


e * their dabjects as $ gods, none daring to ber be 
ore 
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fore their throne without proſtrating themſelves on the 
ground with profound reverence. After Cyrus had reigned 
with great glory for many years he made war againſt a 
people of Seythia, by whom he was defeated and ſlain, and; 
it is ſaid, by order of Tomyris, their queen, his head was 
cut off, and put into a veſſel filled with human blood, 
while at the ſame time ſhe exclaimed, ** Satiate thyſelf with 
blood now, of which thou haſt been ſo long inſatiable.”? 
But Xenophon has aſſerted that he died bappily, and was 
buried with great magnificence at Babylon. 

Cyrus was ſucceeded by his ſon Cambyſes, ke Cabs 
dued-Fgypt, and added that country to the Perſian monar- 
chy. His reign was ſhort, but it is recorded of him, that to 
prevent inftances of mal-adminiftration, he commanded an 
unjuſt judge to be flayed alive, and his ſkin to be ſpread 
over the ſeat of juſtice, at the ſame time promoting the ſon 


to the office Which his father * proved himſelf 10 un- 


worthy of holding. 

Smerdis, one of the wagi, ſucceeded Cambyſes, and pre. 
tended to be his brother, but the fraud was foon detected. 
and he with a conſiderable number of magi were ſlain, in 
commemoration of which an ae Was bons kept, 
called $6 he ſlaughter of the magi. 
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* The religion of the Perſian empire, conduQed by prieſts called 
magi,-was compoſed partly of the inititutions of the Chaldeans, and 
partly of thaße of the antient Brachmans, who are ſyppoled to de- 
rive their name from Abraham, er ſons: of Abraham, born of his 
ſecond wite Keturah, and inſtructed by their father in the worſhip 
of one Gol, without the intervention of images. We are told by 
Dr. Gregory Sharpe, that from the later ſuperſtitions ang, pre- 
tended prognoſticat ions of the magi, the words magi and magia 
came to ſiguĩty * rars and conjut ing, and from the talſe Smerdis, 
who had no ears, came the phraſe of Crop the conjuror, In the ſug- 
ceeding reign; the cunititution of the magi was ſo much reformed, 
and heid-again in ſuch veneration among the Perfians, that Darius 
inſer ibed on the monument of Hyſtaſpes, his tather, that he had 
been the maſter of the magi. In this retormation of the magi 
Hyſtaſpes was aſnſted by Zoroaſter, who inſtrudt ed: proper perſons: 
in the edi of religion and philoſophy ; and the& inſtructed 
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210 The Antient and Modern Hiftory of Nations. 
Paxrius, the next Perſian monarch, one of ſeven nobles 
who undertook to depoſe and deſtroy the ufurper Smerdis, 
was choſen to the office, in conſequence. of à reſolution 
agreed on between them, that he whoſe horſe neighed firſt 
mould ſucceed to the crown, Darius was twenty- nine years 
old when he aſcended the throne; and he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his activity and military proweſs. He took and 
deftroyed Babylon, and ſoon after undertook an expedition 
into Scythia, and in his way thither conquered Thrace; 
but in his main object he was unſucceſsful, and res- 
to retarn home covered with ſhame and difgrace. -'A war 
was ſoon after kindled between Greece and Perſia. After 
various ſucceſs the Perſians were completely defeated, at the 
celebrated battle of Marathon, by ten thouſand Athenians. 
The Perfians in this expedition are faid to have loſt two 
hundred thouſand fighting men. Darius, not di ſheartened 
by this blow, was preparing for another expedition, when he 
died, in the thirty-fixth ih of his reign, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, _ 

. Xerxes, who "RR tbe favghter ak by the Ae 
mans, marched into Greece with an army conſiſting of more 
than a million and a half of men; but being vanquithed by 
Themiſtocles, at the battle of Salamis, he eſcaped in a ſmall 
fiſhing-boat, leaving behind him an army of three hundred 


thouſand men, under the command of Mardonius, which 


was ſoon after deſtroyed at the city of Platæa, by Pauſanius, 
the Spartan general. Xerxes, returning from this expedia 
tion, was deſpiſed by his people, and was ſlain by one of his 
own life guards. 
Perſians uſually paid to their fovereigns we learn from He- 
rodotus, who informs us, that Xerxes being once in conſi- 
derable danger by ſea, many, at the king's cotumand, ſtrove 
who ſhould be the firſt in leaping over board to hghten the 
veſſel, and ſave the prince's life at the expence of their own. 

„Ua Artaxerxes Leygimanus, ſo called on account of the. 
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merous for the prĩeſthood of the whale empire: when the various 


old religions were aboliſhed, and the new one became the religion of 
the vaſt Perſian monarchy Ou Sir Ys Newton's,Chronobogy. - 14 
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unequal a hands, the ſucceſſor to Xerxes, the 


Grecian cities, ſituated on the borders * Leſſer "—_ * 
tained their freedom. | 


Of Xerxes the Second, and: Ochus, 45 baſtard, we baxe 


nothing remarkable to mention. 


Artaxerxes Mnemon, fo named from the excellence of his 


memory, ſtudied the arts of peace; and, to ſecure his own 
power and tranquillity, he excited diſſentions among the 
Grecian ſtates. Artaxerxes had three brothers, of whom 
Cyrus the elder attempted to ſeize the government, but; 
after a bloody battle, was killed; and ſo deſirous was Ar- 
taxerxes of the honour of having ſlain his brother with his 
own hand, that he put to death two men for ſaying that 
they had killed him. The Greeks, who had aſſiſted Cyrus 
againſt his brother, though at the diſtance of fix hundred 


leagues from their own country, made their way through 


the territories of the enemy: and there is no fact in hiſtory 
more celebrated than this, as he retreat of the ten thouſand. 
The length of their journey has been calculated to be eleven 
hundred and fifty-tive leagues, which was performed in the 
ſpace of fifteen months. This retreat has been celebrated 


by Xenophon, one of the ſupporters of Cyrus, and a leader 


in the retreating army. 
Artaxerxes reigned forty-ſix years, and was ſucceeded by 


Ochus; a moſt erdel tyrant, who beheaded in one day his 


brothers and near relations, to the number of fourſcore. He 


ſurpaſſed all the Perſian kings in the indulgence of his paſ- 


tions and in the cruelty of his government; and periſhed by 
poiſon, given to him by his phyſician, at the inſtigation of 
Bagoas; his favourite eunuch. Bagoas was an Egyptian by 
birth, and had conceived hatred to the king becauſe he had. 
plundered the Egyptian temples, and ſlain the ſacred bull, or 
god Apis. Not ſatisfied with the death of the king, he cut 
the dead body into ſmall pieces, and gave it, thas mangled, 
to the cats, and of the bones he made handles for ſwords. 
Arſes, the youngeſt ſon of Ochus, was elevated to the 


fhrone,; who, in the ſecond year of his reign, was Pot to 


death by the ſame Bagoas, and was ſucceeded by, 
Darius Codomannus, à prince of mild and generous dic. 
poſition," ol. great perſonal valour, aud, with regard to his; 


* : perſon, 
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212 The Antient and Modern Hiftory of Nations. 
perſon, he was eſteemed the handſomeſt man in the Perſian 
empire. - He was not, however, able to withſtand his for- 
tunate rival Alexander the Great. By him Darius was de- 
| feated in three battles. The firſt of which was the battle of 
Granicus, where the Perſians loſt twenty thouſand foot and 
two thouſand horſe. In this action Alexander himſelf was 
firſt wounded in the head, afterwards in the fide, beſides 
having a horſe killed from under him. In the ſecond battle, 
which was fought near Mount Taurus, Darius loſt, with his 
army, his wife, his mother, and his children and with much 
difficulty eſcaped himſelf: after the third defeat at Arbela 
he fled to Media, where he was betrayed, and mortally 
wounded by Beffus, governor of Bactria. Two years after, 


Beſſus was taken and ſent to Alexander, by whom he was 


delivered to the brother of Darius, who cut off his noſe and 
ears, and nailed him to a croſs, as a mark for the ſoldiers to 
ſhoot at. 

Although the Perſian monarchs were maſters of the whole 
of Aſia, yet they were at all times unſucceſsful in their at- 
tacks upon the Scythians and Greeks. It bad therefore been 
the policy of the Perſians, for a number of years, to pro- 
mote diſſentions among the Grecian ſtates, and occaſionally 
to afford aſſiſtance to the weaker againſt the more powerful. 


Darius Codomannus deſpiſed, or was ignorant of this art, | 


and thereby drew the united ſtrength of Greece, upon him 
hence all Aſia was ſubdued by the Macedonians, and an end 
put to the Perfian monarchy. 

Darius, who had been wounded with a ſhower of arrows, 
was left lying alone in a cart, to which the groaus-of the 
dying monarch conducted Polyftratus, a Macedonian, The 
king, very near his end, had ſtrength enough to aſk for 
water, which Poly ftratus readily brought him. After drink- 
ing he charged him to return. bis hearty thanks to Alex- 
ander for the kindneſs he had ſhewn to his wife, mother, 
and children, and to acquaint him, that with his laſt breath 


he beſought the gods to proſper him in all his undertakings, 


and make him ſole monarch of the univerſe; adding, that 
he thought it needleis to beſeech him to puniſh thole traitors 
who had treated him with ſuch cruelty, as it was the com- 
mon cauſe of kings, Then talung. Polyſtratus wo _ 
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„Give him,” ſaid he, your hand. as I cive. vou mine, 
and, carry him, in my yame, the only pledge Lam now able 
to give of my gratitude and affection.” Having uttered 
theſs wards he immediately expired 1 in the arms ,of Poly- 


ſtr atus. Alexander ſoon after arrived at the foot, ; and behold-" 


ing the body of Darius, burſt into tears, bewalling the cruel 
lot of a prince who, he ſaid, had deſerved a ecke fate. He 
immediately pulled off his on military cloak, and covered 
the corpſe, and canſing it to be embalmed, ſent it in a rich 
and magnificent coffin to be interred with the other Perſian 
monarchs. 

The literati in antient Perſia were divided into two ſects, 
the magi and the ſabæans. Of the former we bave already 
boten. The latter held the ſtars to be gods, and the ſun to 
be the chief god, becauſe they ſuppoſed "Bi to govern both 
the upper ind the lower world. They worfhipped alſo idols 
and images, on which account all worſhippers of images 
were formerly comprehended under the general name of la- 
bans, 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS . © 
On Tafte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition, | 


CONTINUED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO 
BITE HIS SN. 


LETTER XV. 
My dear George, 


N my laſt letter I endeavoured to give you ſome notion 
L of eloquence i in general, I conſidered it as divided into 
three kinds, the nature of which J endeavoured to explain. 
I alſo, gave you a very ſhort hiſtory of the Grecian en 


and their ſeveral characters. . 5 


I now proceed to confider the ſtate of Rong Soguenen- | 
The Romans were originally a rude and warlike people, 
who beſtowed but little attention on the polite arts, yut 
they; will furniſh us with an orator who may be conſider. # 
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forms. The Romans themſclves own that they received all 
their ſcience from the Greeks. The former were a more 
brave and magnanimous people, but leſs given to ſtudy ; 
their language is firmer and more grand, but leſs ſprightly 
than that of the Greeks ; we find in the latter more inven- 
tion, but the performances of the former are more poliſhed, 


214 


There are but few among the Romans who excel in oratory, | 


though Cicero endeavours to give ſome reputation to Cato 
the Cenſor, yet none of them carried that art to any perfec- 
tion till Cicero himſelf appeared. Without taking notice, 
therefore of the reſt, I ſnhall conſider the merits of "this diſ- 
tinguiſhed orator; and as he has been very generally ad- 
mired, at the ſame time that J point out his beauties, I ſhal] 
think myſelf obliged to remark his faults. His beauties are 
eminent and indiſputable; - he was an excellent maſter in the 
art of perſuaſion ; his method is clear, and his arguments 
are always arranged with the greateſt propriety : he-i is ſu- 
perior in clearneſs to his rival Demoſthenes; he always con- 
vinces before he endeavours to move us; he is always full 
and flowing, but never abrupt. Sometimes he riſes to the 
Demoſthenic warmth, particularly in his orations againſt 
Verres; yet it cannot be diſſembled that in his compoſitions 
we ſee too much of art. Though he is copious yet he can- 
not be charged with diffuſeneſs; his periods are properly 
diverſified, which renders them always agreeable, but he is 
likewiſe too full of himſelf, and takes every opportunity of 
ſpeaking in his own praiſe; and though the antient manner 
and the freedom that was taken in reproaching their oppo- 
nents may in part account for this practice, yet, on the 
whole, he appears too much tinctured with vanity. Some 
of his contemporaries throw out ſuch invectives againſt him 
as can only proceed from perſonal enmity. This mult be 
accounted for from the ſtate of parties; they were divided 
into two factions, the Aſiatic and the Attic. 
who pretended to what they called the chaſte and fimple 
ſtyle, charge him with corrupting the eloquence of the Ro- 
mans; while he retorts upon them, and alleges that their 
ſtyle was frigid 0 feeble. . rr decides in fav our of 
Cicero. Far 
Critical writers dhe drawn'a com period between Cicero 
4. * and 


The Attics, 
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and Demoſthenes. Demoſthenes has more ſorce and vigour, 
Cicero more gentlenefs and inſinuation. 


Quinctilian ſays 


there appears more of nature in Cicero and more art in De- 


moſthenes, but he does not in this inſtance appear to decide 


with his uſual accuracy and judgment: for in reading Ci- 


cero's orations we perceive a great deal of ſtudied ornament, 


though there is but little of this kind in Demoſthenes. The 
zpologiſts of Cicero endeavour to account for this from the 
nature of his audience. Demoſthenes, ſay they, delivered 
his orations before a polite, quick, and lively people, Who 
could eafily perceive his meaning, though delivered in a 
conciſe manner; but the Roman orator delivered his to a 
dull, phlegmatic aſſembly, therefore was obliged to place 


erery thing in the moſt varied and captivating view. This 
raloning, however, is more hecious than ſoud. + Demoſ- 


thenes delivered his orations to a nuke multitudg, whereas 
Cicero generally addreſſed his to te contclipt lutiuirs, or to 
judges appointed jor ſpecial cauies: We cannot imagine tagt. 
the politeſt aſſembly oi the Romans were more dull than the 
common people or Athens, 'The truth iecias to be, that all + 
the qualifications neceſſary to forin a perfect orator are not 
granted to one perſon... All the French critics have declared 
for Cicero, except Fenelon, who preferred Demolthenes. . 
lis etſay on oratory is a piece of excellent criticiſm, and 
well worthy your ſerious peruſal. One ot their critics en- 
deavours to prove the ſuperiority of Cicero in a way that is 
ſomewhat extraordinary; he ſays that Demoſthenes had de- 
lirered all, or at leaſt the greater part of his orations before 
Ariſtotle's ſyſtem of oratory was publithed, and therefore 
could never reach the heart in ſuch a manner as Cicero who. 
vas guided by theſe rules; but it is certain that theſe orators 
brew their qualifications from a higher ſource than the 


ny 


ſchool of the Rhetorician. 


After the age of Cicero the Roman eloquence ſoon de- 
ined; Providence in wrath delivered up the Roman em- 


rue eloquence, ſo that the public ſpeeches were nothing 


vt panegyrics filled with the moſt fulſome compliments. 5 
t was alto corrupted in the ſchools; they were naturallx 


nd of 0 e eloquence, but this Wn became feeble, 
| and 


ire to a race of monſters of cruelty, who were no friends to 
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and they ſtudied point and antitheſis alone, which decorates 
only with a falſe brilliancy. 

After the preaching of chriſtianity a new ſtyle of elo- 
quence was introduced of the higheſt importance as to 
the ſubject, but leſs animated than the eloquence of debate, 
becauſe” it is more of a didactic nature. The Epiſtles of 
Paul, however, and even ſome of the later Fathers contain 


ſpecimens of eloquence ſuperior to any, I will atfirm, to 
be found in the compoſitions of either Cicero or De- 
moſthenes. 


A late French writer, the n Marquis de Con- 
Borcet, in a poſthumous work, affects to ſpeak lightly of 
tlie writings of the. Fathers. His remarks, however, only 


ptove his ignorance, and ſhew that, like the reſt of bis. mile- 
'rable'and contemptible ſect, he has the effrontery to cenſure 
' writines that he never read. 
N peruſed the ſweet and flowing orations of Chry ſoſtom:“ the 


They ſhew that he has never 


- a#1mated addrefies of Gregory Nazianzen ; the unequal but 
"ſ+metimes ſublime compoſitions of St. Auguſtine ; the 


8 1 
— 


ſtrong and nervous periods of Tertullian; and Lactantius, 
who «bounds in all the leut ning of the times, and in every 
beauty of compoſition. - The cnticiſms' even of Hr. Blair, 


on theſe writers, prove that he was not much more conver- 


ſent with them than Condorcet himſelf. It is, perhaps, 
ſufficient to jay, that the moſt eloquent preacher of the pre- 


ſent times conteſicily formed his ityle altogether on that of 
the antient Fathers. 


The only countries in modern Europe where we can ex- 
pect to find eloquence: cultivated are France and England. 
The French have naturally a fprightly genius, and a taſte, 
though not a correct one, for all the poute arts. The Eng- 
lith have hd a great advantage, both ſrom their genius and 
the nature of their government; they have both however 
produced very great men in many ditfereut profeſſions, and 
ſome orators who might juttly contend with either Demoſ- 
thenes or Cicero. 


In England; however, as well as in Ges and 3 
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laws of the antients were but few in number, fo that the 
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aſſembly of the nation. There are, no doubt, ſome good 
ſpeakers who plead at the bar, but none of thoſe orations 
are tranſmitted to poſterity, while we read thoſe of the an- 
tients with pleaſure. The ſermons of the Engliſh writers 
are inferior to none in good ſenſe and reaſoning, but they 
appear in general deficient in ſpirit and animation ? 

In the writings of Boſſuet, Bourdeloue, and Maſillon, we 
fee a much higher kind of eloquence aimed at than by any 
Engliſh preacher, but theſe are as lamentably deficient in 
matter as the Englith are in ſtyle; and, if we except a few 
ſermons of Maſillon, there are not many of them worth read 
ing. 

The legal orators of Di and toads had eng . 
tages over ours, which it is but juſtice to point out. The 


orators were rather obliged to ſhe that the actions of their + 
clients were agreeable to common ſenſe than to any written 
law. But at preſent the lawyers draw all their arguments 
from precedents and acts of parliament. Our ſyſtem of law 

is alſo much more complicated, and to obtain a correct 
knowledge of it requires the ſtudy of a whole life. The 
art of ſpeaking is therefore but a ſecondary object; fo that 

if our pleaders are interior to thoſe of the antient republics, 

it is not from the want of genius, but from the want of cul- 
tivating it in the ſame manner, 

Mr. The; however, when he highly extols the antient 
and depreciates the modern eloquence, only ſheves that he had 
neither learning to underſtand the one, nor taſte to eſtimate 
truly the other. But the ſlender talents, and the groſs igno- 
rance of this infidel writer, will one day or other be apparent 
to the public, on whom he has too long impoted. 97 
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. (Continued from wal. III. page 102. * 
OUIS, Paul, and Honorius, much pleaſed ith this 


diſcovery, immediately began to make uſe of their new 
watering-pot. Whilſt one of them arg ſprinkled the 
Ver. III. U withering 
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withering plants, another worked the bucket, in order 
continually to renew the ſupply of water; and relieving 
each other by turns at this double exerciſe, they found it 
| an. amuſement ſo much the more agreeable, as in a ſhort far 
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| time they had the pleaſing. recompence of ſeeing all their 1 Ft 

1 plantations acquire a force of vegetation which promiſed a 107 

8 moſt plentiful crop. : _ 

bw | Their moſt neceſſary labours being thus terminated, and 1355 

be [ | the care of their property taking only a part of their time, [ 

* | they often abandoned themſelves to exerciſes of another ſy 

we kind. Sometimes playing in the meadow, they challenged 725 

21 | each other to leap over a broad ditch 'or a high buſh, . 

Hil |; Sometimes running in a line, at a certain diſtance from As 

1 each otber, the firſt would ſtop ſuddenly, ſtoop down his wack 
138 head, ftretch out his back, and the two followers would 

is] Re 4 5 4 ; . Paul 

if ſpring with agility over his ſhoulders, then ſtop themſelves at ferbe 

| a proper diſtance to be jumped over by the firſt in his turn, Fr 

and ſo on ſucceſſively. Somet.mes placed in three points, the all tl 

extremities of a large triangle, as they made an elaſtic ball bie 

bound on the turf, they would ſtrive with their hands and mou 

feet to ſend it to each other, making it deſcribe long ſe mi- 4 

circles in the air. Sometimes ſnatching a bow that Joſeph toi 

had taught them to ſtring, and directing their arrows againſt FOE 

a hat, fixed for a butt, on the ſlope of a green terrace, they Now 


founded a prize for the beſt ſhot ; or mounting on the au 
hioheit ſummit of a hill, and brandiſhing a ſling on their Whe 
arm, they alternately tried who could 8 a lone With 
force enough to make it croſs the whole valley. They 05 

ane were aſtoniſhed at the ſirength and ſuppleneſs dis 
which they daily acquired by,theſe kinds of games ; * this. 
they laid among themſel ves: We were not ſo ſtrong 


this before we built our houſe; papa was right in —— 3 . 

that it is work which makes little boys grow.“ But dba" 
Why,“ aſked they one day of each other, . do theſe ſtones which 
and theſe arrows, which we dart ſo well, and which fly o again 
ſwiftly, that the eye can ſcarcely follow them, always end in pf 


by falling to the ground, inclining more and more to the This 
end af a certain courſe? What is it that hinders them from body 
going farther ?”? .. ** Have you not obſeryed, ſaid Paul to again 
Louis, * that in proportion as a fone thrown into, the air | , pare 
' 62> 34.04] ry approaches 
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approaches the ground, it ſeems to fall faſter? . * O, 
phoo,“ replied Louis, „you think you ſee that, but yon 
are miſtaken ; there is no reaſon why a ſtone ſhould fall 
faiter at one time than another.“ But I affure you that 
Jam not miſtaken. Look now, I will roll this great ſtone 
from the top of the hill to the bottom, and you ſhall fee 
whether, in proporocn as it deſcends, it does not move 
more and more rapidly. 

Honorius was of Paul's opinion, but Louis would not 
give up; they agreed to refer the queſtion to Joſeph. They 
found him at the bottom of the meadow, ſeated among tufts 
of trees, and Jabouring to form an elder italk into a little 
flute, whilſt his faithful dog was watching his flock. Aſter 
having heard the ſubje&t bf their e he decided that 
Paul was in the right, and that the effect whichhe had 25 
ferved was by no means an Error of the fight. 

« It is a firſt law of nature,” ſaid he, that all voles, 


all the material objects that compoſe our world, even thoſe 


which appear to us to float in the air, and have no weight, 
ſhould tend, always and every where, to move towards the 
center of the earth. They ſeem as if perpetually drawn 
towards it by an inviſible hand, which exerciſes its power 
over them, to whatever diſtance they may be removed. 
Now it is this force, which is called attraction, which is the 
cauſe of all the eff:&s which you ſee in the fall of bodies, 
When, for example, you ſhoot an arrow, or throw a ſtone; 
towards the ſky, or from one place to another, what do'you 
do? You impreſs on this body a particular motion, and 
one contrary to the attraction which governs it. What 
then happens? as long as the impulſe which yon have 
communicated to it 1s "Aronger” than its tendency towards 
the earth, it obeys your motion. But as it proceeds, it 
does not ceafe to ſtruggle againſt the power of attraction 


which always attends it; but in proportion as it ſirnggles 
arainſt this force, it loſes that which you had given it, and 


in proportion as it loſes it, it recovers its natural directiöh. 
This is the reaſon that you always ſee a ſtone, or any other 
body, however firongly it may be launched, end by falling 
again to the Ow deſeribing a carved line, which! is calle 
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« This is, then, the difference between that motion 
which men can communicate, and that which reſults from 


the power of attraction; that men cannot renew the motion * 


that they have given to a body, when once it is out of their 
hand. On 55 contrary, the force of attraction has the 
property of augmenting and accelerating continually the. 
anotion of a body, ich it recalls to the earth; This is ſo 
true, my little friends, as you will one day learn, that a 
body ſuffered to fall down by itſelf, falls fifteen feet in the 
firft ſecond, forty-five in the ſecond, and ſeventy-five in the 
third; ſo that a perſon may know exactly the time that a 


body will take in falling from the top of a tower whole ele- 


vation is known. It is in co: ſequence of this acceleration 
of motion in the fall of bodies, that you ſee a ſtone in falling 
down make a percuſſion on the bodies which it touches, 
ſtronger in proportion to the length of ſpace that it has 
paſſed through. This is alſo the reaſon why a little boy 
who leaps from a high window will hurt himfelf —_— 
more than if he only jumped off a table. 


Whilſt he ſpoke to them in this manner, his three little 


auditors, fixing their eyes on the inftrument which he was 
turning in his fingers, boring it with ſeveral holes, appeared 


to give more attention to the motion of his hands than to the 


ſenſe of his explanation of the motion of bodies. As ſoon 
as he bad finiſhed his diſcourſe : ** What are you doing 
there ?*? ſaid they to him. What are you going to make 
of that little bit of elder? Joſeph made them underſtand 
di rectiy, by placing the little tube croſſwiſe on his lips, and 
uttering a ſound very like that of thoſe flutes known by the 
name of flageolets. I leave to be imagined the ſurprize, the 


joy, the wiſhes, the impatience, the diſputes of the three 


children to blow, in their turn, this inſtrument, ſo new to 
them, the form and conſtruction of which they were never 
weary of examining. It is needleſs alſo to ſay that Joſeph 
had no reſt till he had made ane like it for each of them, 


During the firſt days that they tried they could only pro- 
duce harſh and diſcordant ſounds; but little by little Joſeph 


taught them to modulate the tones with ſufficient regularity 
to be able to form with them little concerts in four parts. 
It was thus that in the midſt of this deep ſolitude, during 


— 


r. . . em ok 


— 


were often awakened by notes hitherto unknown to them. 
One day when our young muſicians had placed themſelves 
on the ſlope of a high hill, under the ſhade of -two elms 
which bent over an arch, they were inexpreſſibly ſurprized 
to hear the concluſions of their airs repeated two or three 
times ayer from the oppoſite. ſide. Does it not ſeem, 
ſaid they to one another, “as if there were people hid in 
the wood down there, who amuſed themſelves with coun» 
terſeiting all the ſounds that we make? But as there is cer- 
tainly nobody in all this country who has inſtruments like 
ours, it is not poſſible that it ſhould be any living perſon. 
wha produces this imitation. Then how can it be made? 
Joſeph, whom they conſulted, ſoon put an end to their un- 
eaſineſs, by explaining to them that the air alone produces 
all the noiſe that we hear; that it alone is effentially ſo- 
norous, and that the different modifications of ſounds which 
affect our ears are the effect of the different vibrations or 
agitations produced in its parts. When the wind,” ſaid 
he, which is nothing but air in motion, blows ſtra SY. 
as it paſſes. by doors or windows which are ill. 4060 
among the leaves of trees, you, hear it produce different 
ooiſes, different ſounds ; well! in the ſame manner, when 
we ſing, or blow a wind inſtrument, when we cauſe the 
firing of a harp or pianoforte to vibrate, when we ſtrike 
upon a bell or other metallic body, we excite a quivering, 4 
trembling in the particles of the air, which, by repuling 
them and making them ftrike againſt each other, cauſes A 
peculiar ſound ta reſult, -Air being, as, J have already told 
you, a fluid maſs, nearly like water which: preſſes and floats 
upon the whole ſurface of the earth, it follows that, as ſoon 
as a ſhock is produced on one point of this maſs, a. ſhaking 
is communicated to all the circumjacent air at a. greater or 
leſs diſtance, nearly. fimilar to thoſe circular undulitioas 
which you ſee extending by. degrees over the whole ſurface 


of a river or canal, when you throw a ſtone into it, Now | 


what do you obſerve farther when you fee theſe undulations. 
arrive at the bank of the canal, which prevents their ex- 
tending farther ? They return upon themſelves, and. extend 


in a en direction, as long as they have force enough 
| U 


3 remaining. 
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the calmneſs of a clear and ſerene day, the aſtoniſhed echoes 
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the ſound which it ſends back, otherwiſe he will only hear diſt: 


remaining. It is the ſame with regard to the undutations:of fava 
1 ſound produced in the maſs of air. When they meet in a p- 
- their paſſage with an obſtacle which oppoſes the continua- and 
4 tion of their motion, as a mountain, a building, or a wood, he 
IM they are reflected, and turn back again; and if they have the! 
MM force enough to. arrive again at the place whence they {et wer 
id N out, they produce upon the ear of the perſon ſtationed on ryin 
| that ſpot the double ſound, which we call an echo. It is min 
1 neceffary, however, that the obſerver fhould be placed at a the 
Ti proper diſtance from the obſtacle, ſo that he may diſtinguiſh ever 
1 


the boys attempted to form their little ſymphonies to divert 
their leiſure. 


= ll one at the ſame inſtant. Now I muſt alſo tel} you on this fecu 
| : þ | ſubject, my little friends, that ſound travels in a ſecond the thei 
„ diſtance of two thouſand yards, or about a mile and a third. t 
5 Thus, from the place in which you ſtand, you ſee it is only == 
| © 1 about fix hundred yards to the oppoſite ſide. But you alſo GR 
if # = - fee that this fide forms different bendings, different angles, | 
ne : both prominent and retreating, more or lefs diftant from +46 
wn: each other. The ſounds proceeding from this cannot, con- „0 
"+. l | ſequently, arrive thither and return but ſucceſſively, and at — 
bil different times. Thenee proceed, wy little friends, the re- Sea 
| ; 10 1 peated echoes that you have heard.“ *. 
4 { = It was particularly when rain, or fome paſſing ſtorm, N 
RE © i obliged them to remain under the ſhelter of their cabin that 


Sometimes, too, during theſe moments of re- 


treat, they employed themſelves in platting baſkets of ruthes, lutio! 
m making ſome gardening utenſils, in repairing thoſe that to no 
were damaged, in ſhaping boves and pointing arrows; and, to co 
during the ſilenee of theſe ſedentary occupations, ſome one diſtin 
was commonly employed in relating ſome ſtory, When is pre 
Joſeph was with them it may well be imagined that the I feld 
office of narratos devolved upon him. They loved parti- At o 
cularly to have him tell them adventures of travelling, and | gance 
ſpeak to them of the countries that he had paſſed through, and I} her p 
the people who inhabit the different countries of the earth. and t 
When, for example, in the courſe of > ſtory he offered to once t 
them the picture of a traveller bewildered in the midſt of of th 
gloomy foreſts inhabited by ſavages, or that of a ſhip affailed Rome 
dy a violent tempeſt, daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks, and. Ather 
fſwallowed «-- 
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allowed up in the deep abyſſes of the ocean; then that of 


a poor paſſenger eſcaping alone from the fury of the waves, 
and ſaving bimſelf by fwimming on a deſert iſland, where 
he remains abandoned to nature alone; or when he gave 
them a deſcription of a battle, after which the furious troops: 
were ſeen overrunning the country, ravaging the harveſts, car- 
rying every where fire and ſword; at theſe relations the tender 
minds of the three children remained as it were ſuſpended 3: 
the emotion with which they were filled was painted on 
every feature of their countenances; and the idea of theſe 
diſtant dangers redoubled in, them the ſentiment of ſweet. 
fecurity,' which they waren under the en melder of 
their little cabin. 
of To be mk ) 
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e > al 
on the Queſtian for No. 16, of the MONTHLY PRECEPTOR, 
« What are the reſpective merits of the antients and moderns in 
ſcience and literature? In what arts, and ſciences, and in 
what branches of literature did the antients particularly excel, 
and in what are the moderns ſuperier to them 2? 
By Maſter DANIEL PARKEN. 
T is a pleaſure of the moft exalted Kind' to contemplate 
the viciflitudes of nature; to obſerve, during the revo- 
lution of ages, the various character of the human mind; 
to note the perpetual reproduction of caufe and effect; and 
to compare the alternate illumination and obſcurity which 
diſtinguiſhes the memory of centuries and of nations. Here 
is preſented not only a feene for curioſity to admire, but * 
held for philoſophy to examine, to explore, to inveſtigate. 
At one time we remark with delight the ſplendor, the ele- 
gance, and the attainments of Greece; at another we mourn 
her perſonal ſlavery, her lethargic ignorance and infatuation, 
and the total abſorption of every generous energy. Cities 
once taſteful; poliſhed, and refined, are now only the wonder 
of the traveller, and the ſpeculation: of the philoſopher! 
Rome, at another period, renews” and centers the glory of 
Athens and Lacedæmon: after the lapſe of time ſhe tos 
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finks a mighty ruin, the haunt of luxury, effeminacy, and 
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vice. Thus the barbarians of one age are the herges and. 
geniuſes of the next, till the ſtupendous wheel, in another 


revolution, return them to diſgrace and obſcurity. Thus 


the painted inhabitants of Gaul and Britain are the glory 
of the preſent hour; and, if conjecture may venture to pre- 
dict, America ſhall be claſſically elegant when Europe once 
more glimmers and fades into inanity. 5 
In the compariſon of antient and modern merit the de- 
partment. of literature ſeems to claim our firft attention. 
And bere ſhould we admire, with grateful veneration, oup 
Hluſtrious and untutored- preceptors. Guided by their ſue- 
ceſs, cautioned by their failures, and trained by their ĩnſtrue- 
tions, we glory in equalling their unaſſiſted productions, 
and our chief luſtre is the reflexion of their original radiance, 
However pleaſing the office of retracing- and exemplitying 
the character and ſtyle of the poets, hiſtorians, and orators 
of paſt times, | will not fill this paper with a pompous diſ- 
ptay of celebrated names, but oblerve only, that if the revo- 
bation of ages produces no effect ſuperior to the examples it 
has to imitate, we muſt certainly infer a great deficiency of 
genius or application. What ſhall we ſay, then, of a Ho- 
mer, a Demolthenes, a Virgil, an Horace, whoſe eminence 
the moderns huve barely approached, though directed by the 
ſplendor which ſignalizes their footſteps. Whatever honour, 
therefore, we may claim as refined and elegant, as capacious 
and enlightened, ſurely the nobleſt wreath ſhall crown their 
memory, whole intrinſic merit is at leaſt equal, and whoſe 
real excellence 10 evidently ſuperior, 

When we ſtray from the feats of the Muſes te the abodes 
of ſcience, we find the antients very deficient in the exa- 
mination, They gazed with ignorant amazement on what 
our reſearches and perſeverance have made the guide of 
commerce, and the taliſman of the ocean. 'They trembled 
at the lightning's blaze, which we have explored, imitated, 
directed, and ſubdued. Their obſervations on the powers of 
the loaditone and the virtue of amber continued as long as 
the incidents which excited them were novel and ſtriking: 
then their ardour deadened, and their enquizies ceaſed-. A 
natural conſequence of this want of exertion was, their ig- 
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norance and timidity-with reſpe& to navigation, And here 
we may remark, on how fine a link depends a chain of un- 
foreſeen events of the molt important intellectual acquiſi- 
tions. Had they continued their attention to the loadſtone 
they would have diſcovered its polarity, as they appear to 
have known its power of communication. lad they thus 
invented the compaſs, they wou'd probably have traverſed 


the ocean to diſcover. the place whither the fun retired to 


bathe and repole after the labours of the day. Then the ro- 
tundity and motion of the earth, the fixed poſition of the 
ſun and ſtars might have been the fruit of their enterprize 
and fedulity. But it was decreed that the moderns ſhould 
obtain the palm of aſtronomy. To them it was left to diſ- 


cover a new world, and to determine the figure and limits of 


the whole. To them it was permitted to aſcertain the laws 
of Nature, to fix the revolution of planets, to aſſign to each 
its ſtation, to meaſure its dimenfions, and admire the divine 
and glorious harmony of the univerſe. 
of the underſtanding, what dereliction of prejudice have 
been the conſequence. 1 need not mention. Our calculations 
have decided to an inſtant the phenomenon which has de- 
termined the fate of battles by the terror it has dif- 
fuſed. Thales, indeed, is ſaid to have calculated the time 
of an eclipſe, and ſeveral other proots of his genius and in- 
formation are recorded, ſuch as the diviſion of the earth into 
five zones, and of the year into three hundred and ſixty- five 
days. But the appearance of a comet they had no idea of 
explaining: it was a demonſtration of the wrath of the 
powers above, the herald of anarchy, devaſtation, and hor- 
ror, We have reaſon to hope that our conjectures, as to 
the exact time of its return, may, by the obſervations of 
futurity, be reduced to equal certainty with our % 
of its nature and of its innocence. 

T be ſcience of mechanics owes great part of its preſent 
perfection to the labours and the ingenuity of the antients. 
The talents of Archimedes were of the higheſt order; the 
machines he invented, terrible even to Roman courage; the 
veim of genius which runs through all that is related of him, 
cauſe us to regret the untimely death which loſt him to the 
worlds: T he other engines of war, in uſe among the antients, 
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ſuch as Demetrius employed againſt Rhodes, ſerve to ſhew 
that our ſuperiority is owing nearly as much to the improve- 
ments and perſeverance of ages, as to any peculiar genius 
which diſtinguiſhes the prefent time. Every machine, in- 
deed, is now brought to the pitch of perfection, uniting the 
moſt delicate nicety of execution with reſiſtleſs force, yet 
controllable by the tlighteſt well-ditected impulſe. The 
greateſt effort of mechanic ingenuity,” which ennobles the 
country, as well as the name of its inventor, is the fteam 
engine, a machine which leaves at an humble diſtance all 
prot examples of the vaſt and the powerful. 

With more originality our diſcoveries have been equally 
creat in the ſcience of optics. The various powers of the 
lans, the velocity and refrangibility of light, the doctrine of 
colours, the conſequent explanation of the rainbow, and 
particularly the invention of the telefcope and microſcope, 
give u new expantion to human capacity. By the one our 
ideas are enlarged, our partial narrowneſs of mind corrected, 
by inducing us to conſider the heavenly bodies not as lamps 
for the convenience of the inſect man, but as the regious of 
other unknown exiſtences ; the other demonſtrates the power 
of the Creator in a point equally amazing, with the grandeur 
of immenſity, the delicacy of infinite minuteneſs, the my- 
riads which live in a drop of vinegar, each poſſeſſing a por- 
tion of that intelligence which animates the creation. In 
this contemplation, entirely unknown to the antients, to 
mention the gratification of our eurioſity would be futile 
and impertinent. - We ſhould rather admire this ſpectacle as 
a proof of. the divine and all-pervading Omnipotence, and, 
by convincing our reaſon, as leading our hearts to heaven. 

To enumerate the wonderful diced in the ſcience: of 
chemiſtry would fill a volume. The perfection and preci- 
ſion with which every procets is now conducted, the ſyſtem 
of analyzation, fo certain and complete, our view of the 
vegetable and mineral world, ſo enlarged and corrected; 
theſe improvements are the glory of modern ſcience. - The 
applauſe of a Prieſtley and a Watſon poſterity will reſound, 
fince even their contemporaries have appreciated their 

merit. There are, nevertheleſs, ſome ſecrets which remain 
unknown to us, and with- which the antients were ae- 
* , quainted. 
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qua inted. The compoſition, for example, to temper ſteel 
deſigned to work in porphyry ; a beautiful ſpecies of marble, 
which turns the edge of any common inſtrument. It is 
greatly to be lamented that the barbarous ſuperſtition of 
that age intimidated Bacon from making public the profi- 
ciency he is repreſented to have attained in tHe various pur- 
ſuits of chemiſtry, branded, at that period, with the en 
brious appellation of magic. 

The ſciences of hydroſtatics and hydraulics afford us, 
likewiſe, a new proof of modern ſuperiority. For however 
advantageous the diſcoveries of Archimedes to the ſtudy of 
this ſcience, yet they are far excelled by tbe invention and 
aſſiduity of the moderns. Our engines of this ſpecies are 
another proof of the improved abilities of man, to eject 
water to a ſurprifing diſtance by its own action ;* to tra- 
verſe the air with air alone for our ſupport. Heat diſcovers 
to us every ſlight variation in its power; air indicates to us 
its preſent denſity, and warns us of its approaching effects. 
Could a ſage of Greece be introduced to the preſent ftate of 
nature ; 3 he be immediately informed of all that time, 
genius, and perſeverance have unfolded, how would he 
mourn his former ſelf-important ignorance, with what ex- 
{taſy would he hail the meridian of ſcience, and the domi- 
nion of truth. 

I éregret that due brevity, already too at cranſyreſſed, 
requires me to omit the mention of ethical, logical, and po- 
litical improvement, in which, by reviewing the changes 
and revolutions on this great theatre, we have obtained a ſu- 
periority that natural circumſtances denied to the antients. 


It is from events in which they were perſonally concerned, 


that our leiſure and reflection have formed concluſions and 
principles. We cannot but remark, that in the ſciences, 
generally, which time and ſucceſſive exertions have been 
neceſſary to mature, the antients are greatly our 1nferiors, 

We now enter on a field where their merit is more con- 
ſpicuous, and a few. obſervations on our reſpective profi- 
ciency in the arts muſt cloſe a ne exhauſtleſs as it is 
intereſting. 
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On the ſubject of painting we have little reaſon to exult. 
The genius of invention, the truth and delicacy of execution, 
whach hiſtory records as the qualities of Apelles, Protogenes, 
Parrhafius, and Zeuxis, far exceed the pretenſions of the 
modern votaries of this art ; and notwithſtanding the great 
merit of Raffaelle, Corregio, Caracci, Rubens,  Titian, 
and Salvator, yet, as far as hiſtory may be allowed ag 
teſtimony equal to the exiſting productions of theſe maſters, 


they muſt certainly yield to the painters of Greece. We 
bear of nothing to be compared with the interlineations of 
Apelles and Protogenes, with the deception of horſes hy 
Apelles, of birds by Zeuxis, and of Zeuxis by Parrhaſius. 


In the art of ſculpture the Laocoon, the Medicis, the 
Belvidere, the Gladiators, ſufficiently demonſtrate our infe- 


_ Hiority, which the relations concerning Phidias, Pygmalion, 
Praxiteles, and Lyvippus, abundantly corroborate. 


In architecture we are again to ſeek for excellence among 
the antients; and there we ind models of taſte, proportion, 
and elegance unequalled by the moderns, with all the ad- 
vantages of imitation. In this branch, however, we have 


attained a tation far nearer the ſummit than in ſculpture or 


painting. In England the works of Inigo Jones claim the 
admiration of every man of tafte, as combining pure and 
Attic elegance with appropriate ſtrength and majeſty. 

If we conſider muſic as an art, the antients will, perhaps, 
obtain our applauſe ; if we view it as a ſcience, our warmeſt 
approbation is, undoubtedly, the meed of the moderns. In- 


| deed it is difficult to believe all that is tranſmitted to us of 
its antient effects. The fire of genius which glowed in their 
poetry had, probably, at leaſt an equal Ware in ſoothing or 


exciting the paſſions. And in the compoſition of muſic, in 
che combination of harmony, hiſtory affords us no compe- 
titor worthy to be named with Handel, Corelli, Haydn, 
Pleyel, or Mozart. 

x Among the modern inventions printing certainly bears the 
pre- eminence. And, indeed, if Europe thall continue to be 
the delight of n her decay will be, in a great meafure, 
retarded or prevented by that general diffuſion of knowledge 


which printing has cffetunea. 5 o terrible accident, no bar- 
barous 
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barous invaſion, can utterly deſtroy the works ofthe preſent 


age, 10 widely extended, ſo eafily and rapidly multiplied. 

The invention of gunpowder, by a kind of paradox, has 
greatly leſſened the ſlaughter we read of in antient conteſts. 
Such was the Carnage at C anne, and ſuch the victories of 
Marius, in one of blen one hundred and forty thouſand, 
in another two hundred thouſand barbarians were leſt « on 
the field of battle: ſcenes of extermination happily unpa- 
ralleled in the preſent age. War, it has been juſt] V obſerved, 
is reduced to a degree of ſyſtem, and ſucceſs is almoſt A 
matter of calculation. 


The accidental diſcovery of glaſs can only be oy 


as an addition to our convenience in any other ſenſe than its 


utility in optics, ſince the. antients made uſe of oiled paper 
or vellum for their windows, and of poliſhed metal for their 
mirrors. | | 

Among the arts we muſt alſo remember thoſe of engrav- 
ing in all its branches, and of modelling in gypſum, each 
polſefling the qualities of convenience, beauty, tidelity, and 
diſpatch. 

The innumerable manuſactures now cultivated, the emu- 
lation of porcelaine in various parts of Europe, particu- 
larly in England, the ſalt-works, the iron foundaries, the en- 
tire cities of Coventry, Birmingham, and Mancheſter, upon 
theſe I ſhall not attempt to enlarge. In all theſe improve- 
ments, of which chance, in ſome meaſure, has been the 
parent, let us confider, ere we exult in the honour of inven- 
tion, the numerous advantages poſterity ever enjoy s, and 
how much this idea muſt detra from the merit of the 
moclerns. 

One ſpecies of art, however, I had forgotten, which we 
muſt allow exclutively to the Tyrians, and their colony, 
Carthage, the method of dyeing; another ſecret, in the 
preparation of murex, with which we are unacquainted. 

While I apologize tor my tedious length, I cannot refrain 


from offering a eon on che ſubject of | religion and 

general virtue. „ 
To the revelation with which we are favoured we probably 

owe I * our Know! edge of real reli; sion, and 
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230 Firſt Prize Eſſay, by Maſter Parken. 


of the nature of the Divinity, We owe a great enlargement 


of mind, a connection between our reaſon and our worſhip, the 
which the antients, enveloped with the darkneſs of ſuperſti- fav. 
tion, could never attain. What confuſion muſt it cauſe in ſcie 
the ideas, to contemplate with the eye of reaſon, Jove, and 
Venus, Mercury, Mars, Diana, each guilty of the moſt fla- pra 
grant violations of thoſe laws of morality which nature has we 
implanted in our breaſt, and incorporated with every ſenſa- trio 
tion, as objects of adoration, as the protectors of virtue, hay 
and guardians of mankind, All, ſurely, muſt regard with pafl 
aſtoniſhment thoſe antient models of benevolence and worth, gen 


which few, very few of the preſent age, with the advantages 
of an immediate and indubitable revelation, have equalled 
in the performance of moral duty. The minds of the 
Greeks appear to have had ſomething more of the divine in 
their compoſition than the generality of the modern world. 
They were all alive to the ardour of glory. Avarice, as yet, C 
Had not contaminated and paralyzed the energies of nature. 
Fame, which they, nevertheleſs, enjoyed without arrogance, 
preſumption, or conceit, was the only incitement to the 
nobleſt exertions. The ſame effects we may, perhaps, per- 
ceive as the conſequence of a valuable and reſpected inſti- 
tution, unexampled among the antients, which forms a ly- 
ceum in the retirements of each individual, and excites to 
the emulation of glory, ſecure from the danger of vicious 


1 example, an honour to the founders, a future bleſſing to the that 
135 grateful world. — 
14 We have now examined the reſpective merits of the an- _ 
ö 1 [ tients and moderns ; in ſome of the moſt ſtriking ſciences and ang 
| 4 i arts, to have traced each branch of literature, ard to have this, 
Fi 2a noted the excellencies and defects of every claflical writer, Wl 
1 would have lengthened, beyond all moderation, the preſent lp Y 

| . | effort, already too much extended. We have purſued a . 
| 4: ] plan more calculated to entertain ; and inſtead of a dry, 88. 
Fl * exact, and tedious parallel, have given a general view of 0 wn 
by i. the various ramifications of knowledge. However enlarged yy 
{| if | and preciſe our acquaintance with terature; however Ky 
| „ beautiful and numerous our attainments in poetry and hiſ- tells 
„ tory; let us conſider the amazing, and original powers of pros 
1 | the 
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Prize Tranſlation, by Maſter Lawſon. 231 
the antients, and all muſt acquieſce in this decifion. in their 
favour. However extenſive, therefore, our diſcoveries in 
ſcience, whatever in number, or in value, our improvements 
and inventions, let not pride or ſuperciliouſneſs pollute the 
praiſe and admiration our merits may deſerve, merits which 
we owe to the infant and original productions of the illuſ- 
trious antients; let us rather recollect that our acquirements 
have proved of little utility, if they have not corrected our 


paſſions and prejudices, if they have not ende us with 
generoſity, liberality, and gratitude. 


13 — 
* 


3 — a. 


PRIZE TRANSLATION, 


By Maſter GEORGE LAWSON, aged 13. 
Of the Rev. Mr. Blanchard's Academy, Nottingham. 


H Us it may be evidently known, and can be deter- 
1 mined by the underſtanding, that there is in the 
minds of men an ineredible celerity, by the power of which, 
they will not only run over in a minute, but alſo can con- 
ſider and re-conſider with caſe, thoſe things which the body 
could not accompliſh in months, or even years. If that ap- 
pears extraordinary, why is it not thought more wonderful 
that the mind can preſerve ſo many de "a Pat and innu- 
merable exploits, performed many years ago? like God, it 
can anticipate things future, take a retroſpe& of the paſt, 


and examine the e e Who can doubt when he knows 


this, that the mind is divine; and that he himſelf is immor- 
tal, for every thing divine mult be eternal? from two things 
eſpecially, which are peculiar to the mind, the eternity of it 
may be eaſily proved. Theſe are the beginning, and perpe- 
tuity of its motion, for its principal motion is not borrowed, 
like other things, from ſome other ſource: and the perpe- 


tuity of its motion is never diminiſhed ſo long as it 1s in the | 


body ; nay, when the body fleeps, the mind is not inactive; 
which clearly proves that it is divine and immortal. Reaſon 
tells us that it is eternal, and the event of things will al ſo 
prove it to be ſo. For the mind is a certain part of God 


2 | himſelf; 
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232 | Arithmetical Solutions. 


_ himſelf; and if God enjoys immortality, how can he wiſh 


any part which is taken from him to be mortal? But he 
thought that this of itſelf indicates an extraordinary, glori- 
ous, nd divine power, becauſe not he alone is immortal, 


but alſo thoſe whom he wiſhes, he can make partakers of 5 


nature, and conſequently immortal. He has decreed that 


the body be mortal, and not undeſervedly, being taken from 


the earth, whole nature is ſubject to change, 44 ought to, 
return to quſt, when worn out by the fatigues of life, But 
the mind proceeding from God ſeeks Keaven : for it always 
wiſhes to return to that place from whence it came: the 
earth, if ſought for by either, muſt be ſought for by the 
body; but the ſoul looks up to heaven; and heaven, if ſouls 
never originated from the earth, muſt be its ſuitable clime, 
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ARITHMETICAL PRIZE SOLUTIONS. ' | 


: IN number of excellent anſwers to this queſtion has 


given us great pleaſure, and if out of between ſixty and 


ſeventy there. "FN been a few failures, even in thoſe anſwers 


great praiſe is to be beſtowed on the induftry of the candi- 
date. We are ſorry that our limits do not permit us to pub- 
liſh a greater number of anſwers; but we ſhall ſtate the ge- 
neral reſult. The anſwer of Maſter RiDLEY here follows, 


exactly as ſent to us: 5 


To find each amount t of the three debts will be the ſame 
as to find each amount of three different annuities, for- 
borne five years, viz. one of 2081. at four per cent, another 
of 418], at four and a half per cent, and another of 5251. at 
five per cent. 


By Mair's, Arithmetic, fixth edition, page 540 rule 1ſt, 
e firſt debt at the 


5.4163 226 „ 208 = 1126. 59510081., 
end of five years; and 5.4707097 X 418'= 


8 


2286. 75665461. 


the ſecond debt at the end of ten years.; alſo 945256312" x 


525 Ws : 2900.956381., the third debt at fikcen 1 
To 


To k 
end © 


years 


253.( 
year 
as he 
(with 
latter 


is the 
whic! 
amou 
this 11 
2331. 


— — 


. 
the a2 
annua 
4.278 
the er 
the t 
4339. 


years, which, by rule 4, page 541, will be 


Arithmetical Solutions. 283 
To know how much of the firſt debt will remain due at the 


end of ten years, find what annuity would diſcharge it in five 


1126. 5951008 
| 4.45 18223 
253.06381. ; had this been deduced the latter end of each 
year for five years, the debt would have been paid off: but 
as he only paid 2001. at the beginning of each year, which 
(with the intereſt at four per cent) was equal to 2081. at the 
latter end, therefore he fell 45.06381. ſhort yearly. In five 
years this would amount to 5. pi X 45, W = 
244.080078l. | 
At the beginning of the eleventh year he applied 3001. an- 
nually to the reduction of his debts, wherefore 244.0800781. 
will be diſcharged, and 55.919922 over, which muſt be ſub= 
tracted from 2286.756654, and the remainder 2230.8367 321. 
is the ſecond debt at the beginning of the eleventh year, 
which, with intereſt” at the end of the ſame year, will 
amount to 233 1.2243841. The annuity that would pay 


this in four years (for there is only that time to run) will be 
2331.224384 


3.587525 7 649.8 14l. Yet he only applied 818.51. 


(the amount of 300l. for a year), therefore the deficiency 
annually is 336.3141., which, in four years, amounts to 
4.2781911 x 336.314 = 1438.815561., the fecond debt at 
the end of fifteen years. This being added to 2900.95638, 


the third debt, no part of which has been as. gives 


4339.77 1941. for the whole debt. 
From L 14000, what the eſtate ſold for, 
ö Take 4339.77 194, the whole debt, 
The remainder 9660.228006 is the ſum left after the 
debts are paid, which is to be divided in the proportion of 
1. 1. 1. 11 8; © Whence — 


7 
1380. 03258]. each child's portion, and 2760. 065161, the 


mother's. © TEC 


Maſter Conz gave the ſame reſult, which he extended 
to twenty nine places of decimals, as did Maſier PAAR. 
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234, Arithmetical Solutions. 


Maſter Gros carried it on to twenty-eight places. Maſter 
SEWEL ſolved the queſtion very elegantly, though he did 
not extend his reſult to the decimal of a farthing. Miſs F. 
M. STEPHENS' ſolution we here publiſh, as if it does not 
contain ſuch operoſe calculations as many of the others, the 
mode of ſolution does her great credit. 


Firſt, 2001. borrowed yearly for five years, at four per 
cent. per annum, compound antereſt, will amount to 


| 141261. IIS. 103d. 


5 Second, 4001. for the ſame time, at * and a half per 
cent. per annum, will amount to 22861. 158. 13d. 

Third, 5001. upon the ſame conditions, for five years, at 
five per cent. annum, will amount to 2900l. 198. 14d. 


But (by the queſtion) during the five years he one 


the 4001. he applied 2001. annually to the payment of the 


old debts, in the order in Which they were contracted, 


which being calculated, (by compound intereſt) there will 


remain a balance of 2441. 1s. 7 old debt, at the end of 


the tenth year. 8 
For the next five years he es 5001. and paid yearly 
$001. to the reduction of his oldeſt debts, of which, upon 


calculation, there will remain a balance of 14381. 16s. 34d. 


ſecond debt, which added to 29001. 198. 13d., his debt, 
when he died, will be found to be 43391. 15s. 5d. from 
thence the wite's ſhare will be found to be 27 60l. 1s. 3d. five- 
ſeienths, and each child 13801. Os. 7d. ſix-ſevenths. 


The anſwers in general calculated year by year the ſtate 
of the gentleinan's . and deducted the reſult at the end 
of fftzen yea's from the value of the eſtate, at fourteen 


years parchaſe. 'L he remainder was then divided in the 
proportion required by the queſtion. 
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academy, Birmingham, aged 15. 


62388) 


GENERAL 
| ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES 


GIVEN WITH THE SIXTEENTH NUMBER. 


* 


CLASS I. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


GRAND CONTEST. 
M Hat are the reſpective merits of the antients and views in 


ſcicnce and literature? In what arts and ſciences, and in 


aohat branches of literature did the antients particularly excel, 
and in what are the moderns ſuperior to them? 


In ſuch a conteſt it is not to be ſuppoſed that our cities 
Many of the ſucceſsful writers in the Pre- 


would be numerous, 
ceptor are above the ſpecified age; and ſome, it is preſumed, have 


entered upon employments which may afford but little leiſure for . 


engaging in ſuch an enquiry. It is a high ſatis action to us, how- 
ver, to find, that if the compoſitions which have been forwarded to 
us on this occaſion were few, that circumitance is amply compen- 
ſated by their merit and excellence; and indeed ſeveral of them (if 
our limits permitted them to be printed) would reflect no diſcredit 
on any preſs. 


The firſt prize has been awarded to Maſler D. PARKEN, of 
Dunſtable, aged 15. Atteſted by his father. 


To receive Books, value Three Guineas. 


The ſecond to Miſs JANE LEWIS, of North Baddeſley, aged 


15. Attetted by her governeſs, Mis. Elderton. 
Lo receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea. 


The third to Miſs ELIZ, PARKER, of Mettingham, aged 
15. Atteſted by her father and filter. 


To receive Irvine's Elements of Engliſh Compoſiti tion. 


The fourth to Maſter AARON ASHER GOLDSMID, of 


Goodman's- fields, aged 15. Atteſted by his father and Dr. Mon- 
tucci. FR 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The fifth to Maſter R. V. YATES, of the Rev. Mr. Corrie . 
Atteſted by Mr, Corrie. on 
To receive Dr. Maver 5 Plutarch. | 
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236 Adjudication of the Tranſlation. 
The fixth to Maſter JOSEPH DENNISON, of Liver;ool, 
aged 15. Atteſted by, M. Baitlon. 

To receive Pratt's and An Claſſical Engliſh 

Poetry. 


The ſeventh to Miſs ELIZA SINCLAIRE, at Dr. Gregory's, 
Low Leyton, aged 1 5. Atteſted by Mrs. Gregory. 


To receive Truine's Elements of Engliſh Compoſition, 


The eighth to Miſs MARIA JANE WALDIE, of Newcalile, 
aged 15. Atteſted by her mother. 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Polite Education. 


The ninth to Maſter HENRY WALTER, of Brigg School, 
aged 15. Artieſted by Mr, Walter, head maſter. 


To receive Irvine's Elements of Engliſh Compoſition. 


The tenth to Maſter G. R. COOPER WELCOCEE, of Nleſſ. 
Palmer*s ſchool, Hackney, aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


Ta receive n "s Hiſtory of England. 


r 


3 
— *— 
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CLASS II. 


GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE SECOND 
SUBJECT. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 


The firſt prize his been awarded to Maſter G. LAWSON, of 
Mr. Blanchard's academy, Nottingham, aged 13, Atteſted by the 
Rev. Mr. Hallifax, claſlical aſſiſtant. 


Lo receive a Cabinet Library, value two guineas. 


The ſecopd w Maſter JOHN GREGORY, of Meſſ. Palmer's 


 Cchool, Hickney, aged 12 years and ſeven months. Atteſted by 
Mr. Palmer. 


To receive a filver meal, value hat If-a-guinea. 
The third to Maſter H. LUCAS, of the academy at Goſport, 
not 14. Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. Cumyns, claſſical aſſiſtant. 

Fo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 


The fourth to Maſter W. TYLER HEATH, of Mr. Blanch- 


ard's academy, Nottingham, not 14. A by Mrs Ts 
claflical aſſiſtant. 


Fo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements * a Polite Edu: 
cation. 


The fifth to Maſter CHARLES RUSS, of the academy Caſtle 
Cary, (provided an atteſtation is received * ing his age, &c.) 


T's receive Goldſmiths _ 4 end. 
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The ſixth to Maſter G. F. DICKSON, of Mr. Palmer's , 
Hackney, not 14. Atteſted by Mr. Paris, claflical tutor. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. 


The ſeventh to Maſter SAMUEL PRICE, of . Iſle of 


W igt, aged not 14. Atteſted by Mr. Potticary, elaſſical aſſiſtant. 
70 o receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 


The eighth to Maſter W. BEDDOME, of Mr. Palmer's 
ſchool, Hackney, aged 13. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer, 


To receive Pratt's and Mavor's Claſſi ical ! Engliſh 
Poetry. 


. 


The allowing are deſerving of COMMENDATION; 


Maſter Henry Biden, aged 13, of Mr. Newby's academy, Barnings 
ham, Yorkſhire 

Maſter Richard Wilſon Brown, under the preſcribed age, pupil of 
Mr. J. Potticary, Newport, Iſle of Wight 


Maſter Joh Clark, aged 13 years and 11 months, of Barnard Calls | 


School 


Maſter V. Mills, aged 13, of Buntingford School 
Maſter William Sheepſhanks, above 10, of ditto 


——„-— — 


Maſter Backſhell Lane Sandham, aged 13 years and 10 — 


vate pupil of Mr. T Martin, ſurgeon, Pulboro', Suſſen N 
Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13 years and ſeven months, of the 
grammar ſchool, Barnard Caſtle 
Maſter George Watſon, aged 13 years and four months, of ditto 
Maſter Jobn Pearſon Wood, aged 12 years and 10 months, of Bax» 
- nard Caſtle School © 


Meng John Wright, _ W CFv%t and two _— of ae 
orwich 


. 8 2 
* 2 We" —_— 


CLASS III. 


* 


— 


ADJUDICATION OF THE ARITMETICAL QUESTION, 


The firſt prize is adjudged to Maſter THOMAS RIDLEY, 


aged 14 years and three months, of Mr. Newby's academy, Bar. | 


ningham, Yorkſhire. Atteſted by Mr. Newby. 
To receive Books, value two guineas. 


The ſecond prize is adjudged to Maſter FRANCIS COHEN, 
under 13, of Southampton -ftreet, Bloomſbury, private pupi of Mr, 
Wells, who has ſigned the atteſtation. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural H. iftory. 


The third prize is adjudged to Maſter JOHN ERNOT GROB, 
aged 14, of Kentiſn- town. Atteſted by Mr. Wills. 


Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Lives of Plutarch abridged. | 


The fourth prize is adjudged to Maſter SAMUEL PERRY, of . 
Whittle Academy, under 16. Atteſted by Mr. Hillyard, the maſters 


2 o receive Dr, Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. : 
The 
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The fifth prize is adjudged to Maſter W. NIGHTING ALB, 


of Salford, Mancheſter, under 14. Atteſted by his father. 


Zo receive Irvine s Elements of Engliſh Compoſition, 


The three next prizes are adjudged to Maſter 8. WRIGHT, of 
Englefield -houſe ; Maſter G. WILDSMITH, of Mr. Abraham's 
academy, Milk -ttreet, Sheffield; and Miis MARY PARKEN, 
of Dunſtable. | : A 


To receive Boks, value five ſhillings each. | 


We muſt mention with great applauſe the efforts of M:fters 7. 
H. Bell, J. Hurſt, of Barnard Caſtle ; Maſters Ellis, Howe, J. 
Bradbury, of Sheffie.d ; Matters F. Littlewood, B. Duckham, C. 
Gladſtauris, J. Andrews, W. G. Oldfield, V. Irving, Miſs Rebecca 
Preflon, of Sheffield; Maſters F. Atkinſon, of Barnard Caſtle; H. 


Lucas, of Golport ; W. T. Olliver, of Sheffield; R. Lamb, of Bar. 


ningham; . Eadon, of Sheffield; J. Pike, and E. and H. Monk, 
of Woburn; J. Butler, of Kirby-houſe, near Newbury; J. Ni- 
ebolſon, of Firth houſe; R. Pbilpett, of Barningham; F. Searle, 
of Old Hayes, Sidmouth. . „ 


From Maſters G. Parole, J. Middleton, V. Barnes, V. page, Ti 
Hoare, G. Elliot, W.F. Smith, E. Robinſon, H. Green, J. B. Briggs, 


VV. Thon pſon, R. Hodgſon, we ſhall expect much in future. 


The excellent ſolutions of Maſters V. Sewell, under 15 years of 
age ; of G. F. Dickſon, and R. V. Nanion, and of Miſs C. S. Peyton, 
would have been diſtinguiſned by prizes, if our number had not been 
limited to eight; but theſe ſolutions were within the firſt twenty. 


— Sc 


— — * —— 


NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XIX. 
Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 
| betore the Fifth of Auguſt, "OY 


Cr,ass I. 5 : 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


The character of Julius Cæſar impartially conſidered, as 
an orator, a ſtateſman, and a general; allo his virtues and 
vices, either as a patriot, or an enemy to his country, and 
the liberties of mankind. | 

The beft eflay to entitle the writer to Books, value three 


guineas; the next beſt to a ſilver medal, value ten ſhillings and ſix- 
pence; and the eight next beſt to books value five ſhillings each. 
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5 er I. „ 
TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR THIRTEENTH YEAR, 


TE STORY OF PATKUL FROM VOLTAIRE'S CHARLES XII. 


La Lwonie, la plus belle & la plus fertile Province du Nord, avait 
zppartenu autrefois aux Chevaliers de POrdre Teu:onique. Les 
Ruſſes, les Polonais & les Suẽdois s' en Etaient diſpute la poſſeſſion, 
La Suede Pavait enlevee depuis pres de cent annees, & elle lui avait 
66 enfin cẽdẽe ſolemnellement par la paix d*Oliva. | 

Le teu Roi Charles XI, dans ſes ſeverites pour ſes Sujets, n'avait 


* 


— 


pas Epargné les Livoniens. II les avait depouilles de leurs privi- 


leges, & d'une partie de leur patrimeine. Patkul, malheurevſe. 
ment cẽ bre depuis par ſa mort tragique, fut depute de la Nobleſſe 
Livonienne pour porter au trone les plaintes de la Province. II fit 
à ſon Maitre une harangue reſpetueule, mais forte, & pleine de 
cette Eloquence mile que donne la calamite, quand elle eſt jointe A 
la hardiefle. Mais les Rois ne regardent trop ſouvent ces haran- 
gues publiques, que comme des ceremonies vaines qu'il eft uſage 
de ſouffrir, ſans y faire attention. Toutefois Charles XI. diſſimule 
quand il ne ſe Jivrait pas aux emportemens de ſa colere, frappa dou- 
cement, ſur I'Epaule de Patkul : Vous avez parle pour votre patrie 
en brave homme, lui dit-il, je vous en eſtime, continuez. Mais, 
peu de jours apres, il le fit declarer coupable de lete-Majeſte, & 
comme tel, condamner a la mort. 
la fuite. Il porta dans la Pologne ſes reſſentimens. II fut admis 
depuis devant le Roi Auguſte. Charles XI. ẽtait mort; mais la 
ſentence de Patł ul & ſon indignation ſubſiſtaient. 


Il fallut qu* Auguſte ordormat lui-mème à tous ſes Officiers de 


magilirature, de ne plus le qualifier de Roi de Pologne, & qu'il f it 
effacer des prières publiques ce titre auquel il renongait. Il eut 
moins de peine a elargir les Sobicſky ; ces Princes, au ſortir de 
leur priſon, refus rent de le voir; mais le ſacrifice de Patkul fut ce 
qui dut lui cuter davantage. D*un cote le Czar le redemandait 
lautement comme ſon Ambaſſadeur; de Pautre le Roi de Sutde 
exigeait, en menagant, qu'on le lui livrat. Patkul ẽtait alors en- 
terme dans le chateau de Keenigſtein en Saxe. Le Roi Auguſte 
crut pouvoir ſatisfaire Charles XII. & fon honneur en meme temps. 
Il envoya des gardes pour livrer ce malheureux aux iroupes Su- 
doiſes; mais auparavant il envoya au Gouverneur de Kœnigſtein 
un ordre ſecret de laiſſer Echapper ſon priſonnier. La mauvaiſe 
fortune de Patkul l'emporta fur le ſoin qu'on prenait de le ſauver. 
Le Gouverneur, ſachant que Patkul était tres riche, voulut [ui faire 
acheter (a liberte, - Le priſonnier, comptant encore ſur le Droit des 
Gens, & informe des intentions du Roi Auguſte, refuſa de payer ce 
qu'il penſait devoir obtenir pour rien. Pendant cet intervalle les 
gardes commandes pour ſaiſir le priſonnier arrivèrent, & le livrè- 
rent immẽdiatement A quatre Capitaines Suẽdois, qui l' emmenerent 
{abord au quartier general d' Altranſtad, ou il demeura trois mois 


| e attachẽ 


Patkul, qui s'ẽtait cache, prit 
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attachẽ à un poteau avec une groſſe chaine de fer. De-là il fut 
conduit a C imir. | SES 

Charles XII. oubliant que Patk ul #tait Ambaſſadeur du Czzr, 
& ſe ſouvenant ſeulement qu'il Etait ne ſon ſujet, ordonna au Con. 
ſeil de guerre de le juger avec la derntère rigueur. - Il fut condanmé 
a etre rompu vif, & a étre mis en quartiers. Un Chapelain vint 
lui annoncer qu'il fallait mourir, ſans lui apprendre le genre du 
ſupplice. Alors cet homme, qui avait brave la mort dans tant de 
batailles, fe trouvant ſeul avec un Pretre, & ſon courage n'Etant 
plus ſoutenu par la gloire, ni par la colere, ſources de Pintrepidite 
des hommes, repandit amèrement des larmes dans le ſein du Chape. 
lain. II ᷑tait fiance avec une Dame Saxonne nommée Madame 
d' Einſiedel, qui avait de la naiſſance, du mérite & de la beauté, & 
qu'il avait compi ẽ d' ẽpouſer A- peu pres dans le temps meme qu'on 
le livra au ſupplice. Il recommanda au Chapelain d'aller la trou- 
ver pour la conſoler, & de l'aſſurer qu'il mourait plein de tendreſſe 

ur elle. Quand on 'eut conduit au lieu du ſupplice, & qu'il vit 
— roues & les pieux dreſſés, il tomba dans des convulſions de 
frayeur, & ſe rejetta dans les bras du Miniſtre, qui l' embraſſa en le 
couvrant de ſon manteau, & en pleurant. Alois un Officier Sue. 
dois lut à haute voix un papier dans lequel Etaient ces paroles: 


6 On fait ſavoir que l'ordre tres expres de Sa Majeke, notre 


Seigneur tres-.clement, eſt, que cet homme qui eſt traitre à la pa- 
trie, ſoit rous & Ecartel, pour rEparation de ſes crimes, & pour 
| Fexemple des autres. 
fon, & ſerve ſon Roi fdelement.?*; A ces mots de Prince tres-cle- 
ment: Quelle ciemence! dit Patkul; & à ceux de fraitre a la 
atrie : Relas! dit- il, je Pai trop bien ſervie. II regut ſcize coups, 
& ſouffrit le ſupplice le plus long & le plus affreux qu'on puiſſe 
imaginer. Ainſi perit I'intortune Jeun Rainold Patkul, Ambal- 
ſadeur & General-de I'Empereur de Ruſſie. | 
Ceux qui ne voyaient en lui qu'un ſujet 1evoRte contre ſon Roi, 
diſaient qu'il avait merite la mort; ceux qui le regardaient comme 
un Livonien, ne dans une Province, laquelle avait des privileges a 
def-ndre, & qui ſe ſouvenaient qu'il nit ſorti de la Livonic que 
pour en avoir ſoutenu les droits, Pappelaient le martyr de la liberté 
de ſon pays. Tous convenaient d'ailleurs que le titre d' Ambaſla- 
deur du Czar devait rendre ſa perſonne ſacree. Le feul Roi de 
Sutde, Elevẽ dans les principes du deſpotiſme, crut n'avoir fait qu'un 
acte de juſtice, tandis que toute l'Europe condamnait fa cruaute. 
Ses membres, coupes en quartiers, relterent expoles ſur des po- 
teaux julqu*en 1713, qu' Auguſte Etant remonte ſur ſon tione, fit 


raſſembler ces tẽmoignages de la neceflite od il avait & é reduit a 


Altranſtad : on les lui apporta à Varſovie dans une caſſette, en prẽ - 
ſence de Buzenval, Envoye de France. Le Roi de Pologne mon- 


trant la caſſette à ce Nliniſtre: Voilà, lui dit-il ümplement, les 


membres de Patkul, {ans rien ajouter pour blamer ou pour plaindre 


ſa mẽmoire, & ſans que perſonne de ceux qui-Etaient preſens, ogat : 


parler ſur un ſujet ſi delicat & ſi trie. 
The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to a Cabinet Library, value 


two guineas ;; the ſeven next beſt to books, value fiye ſhillings 


each. 
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' OF THE LAWS OF MOTION. 4 . 
| | | 1 
15 VERY thing in mechanics depends upon very fimple W 
| principles, "ac may be reſolved ultimately into the „ 


power of gravity and the laws of motion. 

In treating of gravitation, in our ſecond lecture, it was 
z ſhewn to be that kind of attraction which ſubſiſts between 
, the maſs of the earth and all thoſe bodies which are on its 
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ſurface. It is that which, in the ſtated revolutions of this N 
planet, prevents us, and all the bodies which ſurround us, | 
s from falling into infinite ſpace; and which draws fo for- 

© cibly every thing whatever towards the center of the earth. 

, That this attraction is greater or leſs at different diſ- 

e tances is generally allowed; a body which at one ſemidia- 

i- meter of the earth weighs one pound, will have four times 

8 leſs weight at two ſemidiameters, and nine times leſs at 


three. At ſmall diſtances, however, we are not ſenſible of 

o- I this difference in weight, for though we could be elevated a 
\ mile above the earth's ſurface, when we conſider that its 
Fo diameter 1s eight thouſand miles, we ſhall eaſily ſee that the 
n- small difference which this would produce is ſcarcely to be 
es eſtimated. LES 
Falling bodies, however we know, acquire an accelerated 
or increaſed force, according to the height from which they 
ue | fall; but this mutt be accounted tor from different prince les. 
Every man is ſenſible that the fall of a Roue is to be dreaded ia 
Vol. III. 5 . proportion 
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* Of the Laus of Motion. 


Woportzen to Ms height from which it deſcends. If it falls 
from only a foot above his head, it is not likely to be ſo 
fatal as if it fell from the parapet of a high houſe. The 
falling body, therefore, muſt of neceſſity acquire an increaſe 
of velocity in its deſcent; and, in fa&, it is ſaid that a 
leaden bullet let fall from one of the ſteeples of Weſtminſter 
Abbey acquired velocity ſufficient to pierce through a deal 


board. 


This effect: muſt therefore be referred to the firſt lu of 
motion, as laid down by Sir Iſaac Newton, which is, that 
< all bodies are indifferent to motion and reſt : in other 
words, a body at reſt will continue in that ſtate, unleſs put 
in motion by ſome external impulſe; and a body in motion 
will continue that motion for ever, unleſs ſtopped by ſome 


external obſtruction. 


This property of matter is termed, 


in the technical language of philoſophy, its c inertiæ. 
To apply this to the caſe immediately in point, it is evi- 
dent that the bullet which is dropped from the ſteeple of 


Weſtminſter Abbey, having, 


by the power of gravity, once 


acquired a certain degree of motion, would continue to fall 
by the motion it had received by the firſt impulſe, even if 


the cauſe was to ceaſe. 


For inſtance, if when it had fallen 


half way it was poſiible to deprive it of gravity, it would 
ſill, by the above law, continue its motion, and in the di- 
rection in which it was ſent, as a ſtone continues to go on, 
when thrown by the hand, without any new impulſe, The 


power of gravity, 


however, does not ceale, and therefore 


every inch the bullet falls it receives an increaſe of motion. 
Thus if in the ſpace of one fecond its falls one pole (ſixteen 
feet and a half), it will then have acquired as much (wift- 
- neſs or velocity as will carry it through three poles in the 
next ſecond, through five in the third, through ſeven in the 


fourth, and nine in the fifth. 


This will account for its ac- 


celerated motion, and for the increaſed force with which it 


fails near the bottom. 


Thus the time wlich bodies take in 


falling is ealily calculated, for if they fall about one pole in 
the Grit ſecond, which is what they nearly do by the force 
of gravity, they will then fall three in the next, and in five 
ſeconds they will fall about twenty-five poles, or three hun- 


dred feet. 


If there was no reſiſtance from the air, the velo- 
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city of falling bodies would be Rat) greater; and as water 18 

a medium more denſe than air the reſiſtance muſt be greater, 

a body falling i in Water proportionably 
flower. 

The ſame principle holds with' ref pect to projected bodies. 

tet ſeems a bold aſſertion, ſays Mr. Walker, “ to lay 


that a cannon, diſcharged horizontally on the top of a tall 


| tower, ſhall throw a ball two miles diſtant ; and that it ſhalt 


ſtrike a level plain, or the ground, at the ſame inſtant that 


another ball, let fall from the muzzle of the gun (the mo- 


ment of its diſcharge), ſpall irike it! But there is no 
doubt of the fact; ſor though the projected ball may move 
point blank (and bid defiance to the power of gravity half its, 
way), it will perform that half in fo ſhort a ſpace of time, 


that it will fall a rod in the firſt ſe -cond, three rods in the ſe- 


cond, &c. like all other falling bodies; for an horizontal 
pu retards not the power of gras ity, in reſpect to 
time.“ 


As heavy bodies are uniformly accelerated in their deſcent, 


they are as uniformly retarded by the power of gravity in 


their aſcent. Thus if I was to throw the bullet up to the ſteeple 
of Weſtminſter Abbey, I mult give it juſt as much force as 
it acquired in its deſcent. Thus the body D in rolling down 


the inclined plane AB (88. 1, in the laſt No.), will acquire | 


ſufficient velocity by the time it arrives at B to carry it up 
nearly to C; and if the plane was perfectly ſmooth, and the 
air gave no reſiſtance, it would carry it up quite to that 
point: it is upon this principle the pendulum is conſtructed, 
You all know, I conceive, that a pendulum conſiſts of a 
bob or ball fixed to a ſmall ſtring or wire. If therefore the 
bob (fig. 2) is let go at a, it wall tall to d, and by the ve- 
locity it acquires in the fall it will riſe to c: this is called an 
oſcillation ; and if a pendulum was put in motion in a ſpace 
quite void of air, and free from all reſiſtance from friction 
on the point of ſuſpenſion, it would move for ever. Pen- 
dulums vibrate in proportion to their lengths, and the vi bra 
tions of the ſame pendulum are always performed in the 
ſame ſpace of time. Hence their great utility in meaſuring 
time, for a pendulum of thirty-nine inches one-fifth, will 
vibrate an aliquot part of the time the earth is turning on 
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Its axis, that is, 1-86400th part, or ſixty times in a minute, 
Wear the equator, however, pendulums move flower than 
near the poles; and they are alſo ſubject to variations and 
irregularities from heat and cold, which cauſes the metals, 
of which the rods are uſually formed, to lengthen or 
contract, | . 

It is from this ſluggiſhneſs of motion, which is called the 
i inertiæ of bodies, that there proceeds a ſomething like 
an endeaveur in all bodies to preſerve that ſtate in which they 
are, when at reſt to continue in a ſtate of reſt, and when in 
motion to continue in motion. This poſition may ſeem ab- 
Uruſe, but it will admit of illuſtration by the moſt common 
facts. If 1 puth a bowl of water with my hand, the water 
flies over the edge upon my hand, for it endeavours to con- 
tinue in the ſtate of refi in which it was. But if I take the 
| bowl in my hand, and run away with it, and ſuddenly ſtop 
ſhort, the water files forward the way I was running from 
its us inertiæ, or tendency to continue in the ſame ſtate of 
motion. In the ſame manner, if fitting in the front of a 
carriage, which, after going very faſt, ſtops ſuddenly, 1 am 
jolted from my ſeat, my head will drive through the front 
glaſs of the carriage. 3 

It is a plain and obvious principle, that the greater the 
quantity of matter is which any body contains, the greater 
will be its , inertiæ. The beavier any body is, the greater 
is the power which is required, either to ſet it in motion or 
to ſtop it. On the other hand, the ſwifter any body moves 
the greater is its force, as was ſufficiently exemplified in the 
Caſe of a bullet, which was ſuppoſed to fall from the ſteeple 
of Weſtminſter Abbey. But to make the matter ſtil] plainer, 
if the roller a (fig. 3) leans againſt the obſtacle &, it will be 
found incapable of overturning it; but if à is taken up to 
c, and ſuffered to roll down the inclined plane againſt 5, it 
will overturn it inſtantly. It is plain, therefore, that by its 
continued motion the roller à has acquired a force which it 
had not in itſelf. The ſtroke which a ſtrikes at & is called 
its momentum. Hence reſults the well-known maxim 1n 
pbiloſophy, which J have before had occaſion to repeat to 
you—** That the whole momentum, or quantity of force, 
of any moving body, is eſtimated by the quantity of matter 
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multiplied by che velocity or ſwiftneſs with which it moves.“ 


When the products, therefore, ariſing from multiplying the : 


quantity of matter in any two bodies, by their reſpective ve- 
locities are equal, we ſay their momenta, or moving forces, 
are the ſame. Thus if a body, which Lcall'A, weichs 
forty pounds, and moves at the rate of two miles in a mi- 
nute; and another body; which I call B, weighs only four 
pounds, and moves at the rate of twenty miles in a minute, 
the entire force with which theſe two bodies will ſtrike each. 
other would be equal, and each of them would regaire an 
equal force*to ſtop it. For forty multiplied by dear gives 
eighty, the force of A; and twenty t as by four 1 is. 
eighty, the force of B. 

Upon this eaſy principle depends the whole of 8 : 
and it holds univerſally true, that when two bodies are ſuſ- 
pended on any machine, ſo as to act contrary to eaeh 


other; if the machine is put into motion, and the perpen- 


dicular aſcent of one body multiphed into its weight is 


equal to the perpendicular deſcent of the other body multi- 


plied into its weight, thoſe bodies, how unequal ſoever in 
their weights, will balance one another in all ſituations : 


ior as the whole aſcent of one is performed in the ſame time 
with the whole deſcent of the other, their reſpective veloci- 


ties muſt be directly as the ſpaces they move through; and 
the exceſs of weight in one body is compenſated by the ex- 
ceſs of velocity in the other. Upon this principle it is eaſy 


to compute the power ot any mechanical engine, whether 


imple or compound ; for it is but only finding how much: 
{wifter the power moves than the weight does (i. e. how 
much farther in the ſame time) and juſt ſo much is the- 
power increaſed'by the help of the engine. 

The ſecond law of motion laid down by Sir Iſaac News 
ton is That the alteration of the ſtate of any body from 


Teſt to motion, or from one motion. to another, 1 is always in 


proportion to the force which is impreſſed, and in the direo- 


on of that force. 


All motion 1s naturally een A bullet projected by 
the hand, or ſhot from a cannon, would for ever continue 
to move in the ſame direction it received at firſt, if no other 
power diverted its courſe. Therefore when we fee a body 
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move in a curve of any kind whatever, we conclude it muſt 


he acted upon by two powers at leaſt; one putting it in * 
motion, and another drawing it off from the rectilinear or 
courſe it would otherwiſe have continued to move in: and I. 
whenever that power, which bent the motion of the body (6 
from a ſtraight line into a curve, ceaſes to act, the body wil A] 
again move on in a ſtraight line touching that point of the it 1 
curve in which it was When the action of that power ceaſed. A( 
For example, a pebble moved round in a fling ever ſo long ha! 
a time, will fly off the moment it is ſet at liberty, by flipping for 
one end of the ſling cord: and will go on in a line touching leli 
the cirele it deſcribed before ; which line would actually be for 
a ſtraight one, if the earth's attraction did not affect the the 
pebble, and bring it down to the ground. This ſhews that the 
the natural tendency of the pebble, when put into motion, ſan 
is to continue moving in a firaight line, although by the the 
force that moves the ding it is made to revolve in a circle. ] 
From this maxim it will evidently appear, that when two m0 
forces act at once upon the ſame body, in different direc- line 
tions, it will go in neither, but in a courſe between both. ma! 
If the billiard ball @ (fig. 4) is ſtruck at once by the two will 
cues 5 and c, it will be impelled forward in the diagonal or pro 
middle line, whereas 6 would have impelled it in the line e, upo 
and c in the line 4. den 
Or if a boat (88.5 is drawn up the ſtream by two men acts 
on the oppolite banks, it will follow the direction of neither 7 
exactly, but will ape EY in the middle of the W four 
ſtream. the 


Suppoſe again ihe 6) the body A to repreſent a ſhip at dies 
ſea; and that it is driven by the wind, in the right line AB, fuga 
with ſüch a force as would carry it uniformly from A to B whi 
in a minute: then ſuppoſe a ftream or current of water is ca 
running in the direction AD, with ſuch a force as would F is p 
carry the ſhip through an equal ſpace from A to D in a mi- when 
nute. By theſe two forces, acting together at right angles any | 
to each other, the ſhip will deſcribe the line AEC in a mi- ang ; 
nute; which line (becauſe the forces are equal and perpen- proje 

_ dicular to each other) will be the diagonal of an exact with 
{quare, | — 

If the acting forces are equal, but at oblique angles to | 4 

each 
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or ſhorter, according as the obliquity is greater or ſmaller, 


the ſame time that the other would have carried it through 
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each other, ſo will the ſides of the parallelogram be: and 
the diagonal run through by the moving body will be longer 


Thus, if two equal forces a& conjointly upon the body A, 
(fig. 7) one having a tendency to move it through the ſpace 
AB in the ſame time that the other has a tendency to move 1 
it through an equal ſpace AD; it will deſcribe the diagonal | Þ 
AGC in the ſame time that either of the ſingle forces would | 

have cauſed it to deſcribe either of the ſides. If one of the 1 
forces is greater than the other, then one ſide of the paral- |. LP 
lelogram will be ſo much longer than the other. For if one | 
force ſingly would carry the body through the ſpace AE, in 
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the ſpace AD, the joint action of both will carry it in the 
ſame time through the ſ pace AHF, which is the diagonal of 
the oblique parallelogram ADEF. | 

If both forces a& upon the body in ſuch a manner, as to 
move it uniformly, the diagonal deſcribed will be a ſtraight 
line, but if one of the forces acts in ſuch a manner as to 
make the body move faſter and faſter, then the line deſcribed 
will be a curve. And this is the caſe of all bodies which are- 
projected in rectilinear directions, and at the ſame time ated 
upon by the power of gravity, which has a conſtant ten- 
dency to accelerate their motions in the direction wherein it 
acts. | 

This laſt is an obſervation of great importance, as it is the 
foundation of the beautiful * e of Newton concerning 
the planetary motions. The force which impels theſe bos 
dies forward in a rectilinear direction, is called the centri- 
fugal force, as driving them from the center; and the force 
which draws it towards the center, or the power of gravity, 
is called the centripetal force. Thus if the body A (fig. 8) 
is projected along the ftraight line AFH in open ſpace, 
where it meets with no reſiſtance, and is not drawn aſide by 
any power, it will go on for ever with the ſame velocity, 
and in the ſame direction. But if, at the ſame moment, the 
projectile force is given it at A, the body S begins to attract it 
with a force duly adjuſted, and perpendicular to its motion 
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* To make the projectile force a juſt balance to the gravitating Wi! 
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at A, it will then be drawn from the ſtraight line AF, 
and forced to revolve about S in the circle ATW ; ; 1n the 
ſame manner, and by the ſame law, that a pebble is moved 
round in a fling. And if, when the body is in any part of its 
orbit (as ſuppoſe at K) a ſmaller body as L, within the 
ſphere of attraction of the body K, is projected in the right 
line LM, with a force duly adjuſted, and perpendicular to 
the line of attraction LK ; then the ſmall body L will re- 
volve about the large body K. in the orbit NO, and accom- 
pany it in its whole courſe round the yet larger body 8. 
But then the body K will no longer move in the circle 
ATW ; for that circle will now be deſcribed by the com- 
mon denier of gravity between K and L. Nay, even the 
-great body S will not keep in the center; for it will be the 
common center of gravity between all the three bodies S, K, 
and L, that will remain immoveable there. So if we Tab 
poſe S and K connected by a wire P that has no weight, 
and K and L connected by a wire q that has no weight, the 
common center of gravity of all theſe three bodies will be a 
point in the wire P near S; which point being ſupported, 
the bodies will be all in equilibrio as they move round it. 
Though indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the common center of 
gravity of all the three bodies will not be in the wire P but 
when theſe bodies are all in the right line. Here S may re- 
preſent the ſun, K the earth, and L the moon. But of this 
we ſhall treat more at large in the lectures on aſtronomy, 
Theſe principles will ſerve to explain many facts which 
will fall from time to time under your obſervation. Thus 
if a leaden ball is dropt from the maſt-head of a flip, under 
ſwift ſail, one would think before the ball would reach the 
deck the ip would be {lid from under it, and that it would 
fall behind the ſhip into the ſea. This is not the fact; ſor 


the ball falls down by the ſide of the mail, as if the ſhip was 


at anchor. Why? Becauſe the ball is under the influence 
of two forces; one horizontal, by the motion of the ſhip; 
the other perpendicular, by the power of gravity : ſo that 
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power, ſo as to keep the planet moving in a circle, it muſt give ſuch 
a velocity as the planet would acquire by gravity, when it had fallen 
rough half the ſemidiameter of that cirele. | 
| ; though 
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though it appears to fall perpendicular, it does not, but de- 
ſcribes, in ſpace, the ſame kind of ſemi-parabola as er 
ball ſhot from a gun. | 

If I throw a log of wood into the Thames, when the 
wind is acroſs the river, the log will not obey the cuireat, by 
going down the river, nor the wind, by going acroſs the 
river, but a floping direction made up of the two. 

The third law is, that “ re- action is always equal to ac- 


SEW 
tion.“ In other words, the reſiſtance of a- body at reſt, , 4 6 
which is acted or preſſed upon, acts againſt a moving body «FW 
with a certain degree of power, and produces the e ef- IF 'F 


fects as an active force would have done in the ſame direc- 
tion. Thus, if I ſtrike an anvil with a hammer, the anvil 
ſtrikes the hammer with the ſame force with which it is 
liruck itſelf, Hence a common trick in the country, of a 
man lying on the ground with a large anvil on his breaſt, 


* 
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C — P CAT 
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and ſuffering a ſtrong man to ſtrike it with a fledge ham- | vi 
„ I ner with all his might, If the anvil is very large, its vis F 0 
= EL reſiſts the force of the blow, and the man is perfectly CS 
ſafe. If the anvil was very ſmall, only the weight of a pound | Fs | 
f or two, the. firſt ſtroke would kill the man. ©7068 
f A pretty experiment of Mr. Walker's will ſerve alſo to il- TS 
+ I luſtrate this part of the ſubject. Let @ be a little cannon, Tit 


. (fig. 9) and & a hollow piece of iron or braſs, to flip on 
pretty tight upon cc, and of the ſame weight as a. Now if 
half a thimblefull of cunpowder is put in a, and $6 ſhut 
h upon it, both being ſuſpended by ſtrings ; if the powder is 
fired, the parts @ and 4 will be thrown equally diſtant from 


us . 8 ' 9 
|" the center where they hung; ſhewing the re-aCtion to be 
E . 1 . 
mn equal to the action. {lence an heavy gun ſeems to recoil. 
Y 


lels than a light one, on account of its greater wis inertiæ; 
ald 5 . 3 75 
otherwiſe its re- action is the ſame, with the ſame charge. 
Hence it is evident, that when a load is drawn by a horſe, 
the load acts againſt the motion of the horſe, and the action 
ce 
of the animal is as much impeded by the load, as the motion 
of ot the load is promoted by his efforts. 
Before I Proceed to the conſideration of the ſix kia 


— powers, it is neceſſary to ſay a few words on what is called 
loch che center of gravity. 
allen The center of gravity is that poant of a | body i in which 


ugh - the 
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the whole force of its gravity or weight is united. * hat- 
ever, therefore, ſupports that point, bears, in fact, the weight 
of the whole body; and while it is ſupported the body cannot 

fall, becauſe all its parts are in perfect equilibrium about 
that point. Thus, if I endeavour to balance my cane, by 
laying it. acroſs upon my finger, after ſome time | find a 
place where neither end will preponderate. The part, then, 
which reſts upon my finger is the center of gravity. An 
imaginary line drawn from the center of gravity of any body 
towards the center of the earth, is called the Ine - of direction, 
and it is in this line all heavy bodies will deſcend. 
The difficulty of fuſtaining a tall body upon a narrow 
foundation will be evident, if you attempt to balance your 
cane with its ſmall end upon your finger. Its center of gra- 
vity is ſomewhere about the middle of the cane, and unleſs 
you have ſufficient dexterity to keep the foundation on your 
finger perpendicular under the center of gravity it will un- 
doubtedly fall. In this conſiſts the great difficulty of poſture 
maſters and rope dancers. The dancer on the rope balances 
himfelf by a long pole loaded with lead, and keeps his eye 
ſteadily on ſome point exactly parallel to the rope, by which 
he can ſee whether his center of gravity is either on one tide 
or the other of his ſlippery foundation, and if any ag e 
takes place he rectifies it by his balancing pole. | 
All bodies ſtand firm on their baſes, when the line of di- 
rection falls within the baſe; for in this caſe the body can- 
not be made to fall, without firſt raifing the center of gra- 
vity higher than it was before. T hos” the inclining body 
ABCD, (fig. 10) whole center of gravity is E, lands firmly 
on its bate CDIKR, becaule the line of direction EF falls 
within the baſe. But if a weight, as ABGH, is laid upon 
the top of the body, the center of gravity of the whole body 
and weight together is raiſed up to 1; and then, as the 
line of direction 1D Calls without the baſe at D, the center of 
gravity I is not ſupported; and the whole body and weight 
tumbie down together. 

As a orafiical illuſtration of this, I ſhall mention that the 

tower of Pifa (fig. 11) leans fixteen feet out of the perp-n- 


dicular, and ſtrangers are conſequently afraid to paſs under 


it. If, however, che materials will hold together, there is 


no 
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no neceſſity for any ſuch apprehenſion. For if the plummet 
cis let fall from its center of gravity, you will ſee that the 
line of direction is within its baſe or foundation, and there- 
fore it has ſtood without a miracle theſe three IEG 
years. 
The nearer the center of gravity and the line of direction 
coincide, the firmer any body ſtands upon a horizontal plane. 
If the plane is inclined a body will ſlide down it, if the line 
of direction falls within the baſe; but it will tumble down 
when that line falls without the baſe. Thus the body A 
(bg. 12) flides down the inclined jos! C D, while the body 
B rolls down upon it. a 
The broader the baſe the firmer any body ſtands; thus 
you find you ſtand firmer with your feet a little afunder 
than when cloſe together; and in the former cafe it will te- 
quire a- much greater force to puſh you down. Whenever 
the line of direction, however, falls without the baſe of our 
feet, we neceſſarily fall; “ and it is not only pleaſiag, adds 
Mr. Ferguſon, but even ſurpriſing, to reflect upon the va- 
nous and unthought-of methods and poſtures which we uſe 
IE to retain this poſition, or to recover it when it is loſt. * Foy 
dis purpoſe we bend our body forward when we rife from 
„ II chair, or when we go up ſtairs: and for this purpoſe a 
man leans forward when he carries a burden on his back, 
and backwards when he carries it on his breaſt; and to the 
„ Inght or left fide as he carries it on the oppoſite bds. on 
Mn hound more Lnſances ** be added. 
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® _ „ War nus. | 
It 1 two great tuſks in the upper jaw, point! ng downs 
vards; four grinders ow both tides, above and below; n 
tting teeth; five palmated toes on each foot. 
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This genus contains only two ſpecies; -the. Ade and 
the en Isla br 85 
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5 . Angric, War nus, 


Called alto the morſe, ſea-horſe, and 3 * a 
round head; a ſmall mouth; very thick lips, covered above 
and below with; pellucid briſtles as thick as à ſtra wg, ſmall 


fiery eyes two ſmall orifices inſtead ofpears, and a ſhort 


neck: its body is thick in the middle, tapering towards the 
tail: its ſkin; is thick, wrinkled, with ſhort browniſh hair 
thinly döſperſed: it has ſhort legs, five toes on each foot, 
connected by. A web and” a Twwall nail” on Each. The hind 
feet are very broad: : each leg is Jöglely atticulated! the 


a bind-legs are, generally « Sende oll à line SiH odd. 
Ig; tall is tek 8 aa 
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found of the, weight! of twenty pounds each. 
They dab the coaſt = Spitzbergen, Nord Zefa 
Hudſon's Bay, the Gulph of IN Laurence, and the Icy Sea; 

but are not ſeen in the iſlands between Kamſchatka ond 


America. They are gregarious, and are ſeen in ſome places 


in herds of a hundred together. They are very ſhy, and 
avoid places much Nn by man. They are, however, 
very fierce, and, if wounded in the water, they attempt to 
fink the boat, either by riſing under it, or by ſtriking their 
great teeth into its ſides. They roar very loud; and will 
follow the boat till it gets out of ſight. Numbers of them 
are often ſeen ſleeping on iflands of 3 ice: if awakened, they 
fling themſelves with great impetuoſity into the fea. They 
do not go upon the land till the coaſt is clear of ice. At par- 
ticular times they land in amazing numbers. The moment 
the firſt gets on ſhore, ſo as to lie dry, it will not ſtir till 
another comes and forces it forward, by beating it with its 
great teeth; this is ſerved in the Tame manner by the next; 
and ſo on in ſucceſſion till the whole haye landed. 

In the Gulph of St. Laurence thoſe who hunt them watch 
their landing, and, as ſoon as they find a ſufficient number, 
they go on re," each armed with a ſpear, - ſnarp on one 


ſide like a knife, with which they cut their throats. Or 
1 Walr U 
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walrus produces about half a ton of oil. Buffon ſays he 
has ſeen braces for coaches made of their ſkin, which were 
both ſtrong and elaſtic. 

They bring one, or at moſt two, young at a time; they 
feed on fea herbs and fiſb, alſo on ſhell fiſh, which they dig 
out of the ſands with their teeth. 

Befides man they ſeem to have no other enemy than 
the white bear, with whom they have terrible combats, but 
generally come off victorious by means of their great teeth. 


H.—Txzxe Irian Walnus 1 


Has two canine teeth, or tufks, placed in the upper jaw, 
pretty cloſe to each other, and four grinders on each fide, 
at a little diſtance from thefe tuſks ; in the lower jaw three 
grinders on each fide. It is foavnd at the Cape of Good 
Nope, and among the Philippine Ifles ; but little fatisfac- 
tory is yet known reſpecting the natural hiſtory of this 
animal, 


A genus of animals, nearly allied to the laſt, is 


Tux Maxa ri. 


This NCD © fin-like fore-legs; the hind parts ending i in 
3 tail horizontally flat. It contains only three ſpecies. 


I.—THE WHALE-TAILED MaxaAT1. 


„This animal in nature fo nearly approaches the cotacpune 
trikis; that had we not reſolved to adhere to the ſyſtematic 
writers, we might have left it and ſome others to come along 
with the fiſhes. It ſcarcely deſerves the name of a biped, 
much leſs that of a quadruped. What are called its fore» 
feet are little more than pectoral fins; they ſerve only for 
ſwimming, and are never uſed for walking, for it never goes 


aſhore like the walrus and ſeal. It brings forth in the 


water, and, like the whale, ſuckles its young in that ele- 
ment. Like the whale it has no voice, and, like that ani- 
mal, has a horizontal broad tail, without even -the rudi- 
ments of hind-feet. It inhabits the ſeas about Demag 0 
Straits; it is alſo found near the Iſle of F rance. | 
Vor. III. 2 They 
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They live perpetually in the water, and frequent the 


edges of the ſhores. In calm weather they ſwim in great 


droves near the mouths of rivers. In the time of flood they 
come fo near the land, that a perſon may ſtroke them with 


his hand. They live in families, one near another; each 


* f : 
conſiſts of a male, a female, a half grown young one, and a 
very fmall one. The females oblige their, young to ſwim 


before them, while the other old ones ſurround and guard 


them on all ſides. The affection between the male and the 
female is very great; for if ſhe is attacked he will defend her 
to the utmoſt ; and, if ſhe is killed, will follow her corpſe 
to the very. ſhore,'and ſwim ſome days near the place it has 
ben landed at. The female brings but one young one 
at a time, and ſuckles it by two teats. They are vaſtly vo- 
Tacious; when filled they fall aſleep on their backs. During 
their meals they are ſo intent on their food, fucz that grow 
In the ſea, that any one may g go among them, and chooſe 
which he likes beſt. 

Their backs and ſides. are generally above water; and 
numbers of gulls are continually perching on them, and 
picking out a peculiar ſpecies of louſe with which their 
ſkins are infeſted. In winter they are ſo very lean that you 
may count their ribs. When ſtruck with a barpoon it re- 
quires the united ſtrength of thirty men to draw one of them 
on ſhore. When a manati is ſtruck its companions ſwim to 
its aſſiſtance; ſome attempt to overturn the boat, others 

reſs down the rope to break it, and others ſtrike at the hag 
poon with their tails, and often ſucceed in forcing it out. 

They are of an enormous ſize; ſome are eighty feet long, 
and weigh eighty thouſand pound. The head is ſmall, bb 
long, a almoſt ſquare; the noſtrils are filled with ſhort 


briſtles; the gape or rictus is ſmall; the lips are double; 


near the junction of the two jaws the mouth is full of white 
tubular briſtles; the lips are alſo full of briſtles, which 
ſerve inſtead of, teeth. In the mouth there are no. teeth, 
only two flat white bones, one in each jaw, with undulated 
ſurfaces, which ſerve in place of grinders. The eyes are ex- 
tremely ſmall, not larger than thoſe of a ſheep; the ins is 


black ; it has no cars, only two very ſmall oritices ; its 
by tongue 
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tongue is pointed and ſmall; its neck is very thick ; 
head hangs, down. The Greats nn of the body near 
the thoulders'; is twelve feet; about the belly twenty; near 
the tail only four feet eight; the head thirty-one inches; 
the neck ſeven feet. Near the ſhoulders are two feet, or 
fins rather, which, are only two teet two inches long, and 
have neither fingers nor nails; concave beneath, and co- 
vered with hard briſtles. The tail is thick, ſtrong, and ho- 
1zontal, ending in a ſtiff Nan fin, like the ſubſtznce of 
whale- bone. | 

The ſkin is very thick, . and full of inequalities, 
Ike the bark of oak. It has no hair on it, but is ſo hard as 
ſcarcely to be cut with an axe. Beneath the ſkin there is a 
thick blubber which taſtes like oil of almonds. The fleſh is 
not coarſer than beef, and will not ſoon putrify: The young 
ones taſte like veal. The fkin is uſed for ſhoes, and for co- 
vering the ſides of boats. ; 
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Ihe Ruſſians call this animal the ſea- cow. 
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II. — Tux Rovxp-Tailed MANATI, 
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Has thick lips; eyes as minute as a pea; and two very 
ſmall orifices for ears. Its neck is ſhort, and thicker than 
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its head; it is thickeſt at the ſhoulders, and tapers gradually 
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o 10 the tail, which is quite round, lies horizontally, is . 
x thickeſt in the middle, growing thinner to the edges. The 1 
ſeet are placed at the ſhoulders; ; beneath the fink there are A. 
7 Þ bones for five complete toes; near the baſe of each foot, HR 
L in the female, is a ſmall teat. The ſkin is very thick and N 
4 hard, having ſome few hairs ſcattered over it. Dampier wy 
meaſured ſome of theſe animals in the Weſt Indies ten or 15 
IF twelve feet long; their tails twenty inches long, fourteen I 1 
ite broad. Some ot the largeſt weighed twelve hundred pounds. TA 
Cluſius examined one ſixteen feet and a half long, and Go- US 
ch 17 it. 
h. Imora ſpeaks of them of the length of twenty feet. Pl 
100 The manati, which entirely inhabit freſh waters, accord- 152 
ing to Dampier, are much leſs than the others. Thoſe of 9 
EX; . © - KEI 1 
3 he higher parts of the Oronoque weigh only from five rk 1 
% Pundred to ſeven hundred and fifty pounds. They inhabit i 
its h . . . E 4 f 
ue Ne rivers of Africa from Senegal to the Cape, and thoſe of 44) 
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South America alſo. They ſometimes live in the ſea, near 
the mouth of ſome great river; into which they come once 
or twice in twenty-four hours, for the ſake of browzing on 
the marine. plants which grow within their reach. They 
delight in brackiſh, or ſweet water, rather than in ſalt and 
in ſhallow water near low land, and in places ſecure from 


ſurges and rapid tides. It is ſaid that at times they frolic 


and leap to great heights out of the water. They are taken 
with a harpoon ſtack in the end of a ſtaff, which the In- 
dians uſe with great dexterity. The * call them 
fiſh-cows. . 

The extraordinary hiſtory of a tame manati, preſerved by 
a prince of Hiſpaniota, in a lake adjoming to his reſidence, 
at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, deſerves to be 
mentioned. It was, on account of its general nature, called, 


in the language of the country, matum. It would appear as 


ſoon as it was called by any of its familiars; for it hated 


the Spaniards on account of an injury it had received from 


one of thoſe adventurers. The fable of Arion was here 
realiſed. It would offer itfelf to the Indian favourites, and 
carry over the lake ten at a time, ſinging and playing upon 


its back. Matum at laſt, however, . to his native 


waters * means of a violent flood. 
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1 "THE, LIFE. 'OF ARCHIMEDES. | 


HIS celebrated mathematician was born at Syracuſe; 
in Sicily, about two hundred and eighty years before 
Chriſt. He lived about fifty years aſter Euclid; but under 
what maſters he ſtudied, or how much he was indebted to 
his predeceſſors, is unknown. Abel-faragius, the Arabian 
hiſtorian, informs us that he obtained his knowledge from 


the Egyptians; but it appears that, though he might be in- 


debted for ſome part of his learning to that country, he re- 
paid the obligation amply by his inventions. 

Diodorus Siculus afſerts that he travelled into Egypt, but 
adds, that this country was indebted to him for inventing 
the cochleon, or ſcrew- pump, for drawing off water. This 
great man, doubtleſs, owed the high difin ion which he 
obtained among his countrymen, and the immortal name 
which he has tranſmitted to poſterity, principally to his 
own active and inventive faculties. 

Diodorus celebrates him as having been the e of 
numerous diſcoveries; and Livy ſneaks of him as being an 
eminent aſtronomer and mechanic: Unicus ſpottaior 
ce}, ſiderumque, mirabilior tamen inventor ac machinator 
bellicorum tormentorum,”” &c. lib. xxiv. c. 33. Cicero, 
writing to Atticus, informs him, that he is now delivered 
from a difficulty, which, the more ſtrongly to expreſs its 
magnitude, he calls the Archimedian problem. Silius Ita- 
licus writes thus of him :. 


« Vir fuit, Ithmiacis decus immortale colon's, 
Ingenio facili ante omnes telluris alumnos 
Nudus opum, fed cui cœlum terræ que paterent.?? 


Though perhaps it is not eaſy, from.the accounts which 
remain of his inventions, to alcertain their exact properties 


and uſes, yet ſufficient is known to juſtify the panegyrics 
which the antients have beſtowed upon bim. It appears 


from Claudian that he conſtructed a kind of planetarium in 
L _ glaſs,. 
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glaſs, which repreſented the motions of the celeſtiab bodies. and 
The deſcription given of this curious n * a the 
poet deſerves inſertion in this place: effe 
Wen in a glaſs's narrow ſphere confin d, Ws: 

| 1  Jove faw the fabric of th* Almighty mind, Ne 
Hle ſmibd, and ſaid, Can mortal's art alone gre: 

. ..- Our heav*nly labours mimic with their ẽ n? by 
The Syracuſan's brittle work contains £ | aſſa 
Thb' eternal law that thro' all nature reigns. 1 of 1 
Fram'd by his art, ſee ſtars unnumber'd burn, wit 
And in their courſes rolling orbs return; . of e 
His ſun through various ſigns deſcribe the year, up 
And every month his mimic moons appear. 1 Wh 
Our rival's laws his little planets bind, of 


And rule taeir motions by a human mind. 5 IE 
"1; S#lmoneus could our thunder imitate : DO NE, | 1 
111 But Archimedes can A world create. Ds . ; f 


tical 
A very remarkable inſtance of his great knowleilge of the this 
| doctrine of ſpecific gravities is related by. Vitruxius. Hiero, - dern 


kiog, of. Sicily, ſuſpecting that in making a golden crown gave 
which he had ordered, the workmen bad. ſtolen part of the to tl 
gold,, and ſubſtituted i in its room an equal quantity of ſilver, diſta 
applied 10 Archimedes to exert. his abilities to detect the one 
Fraud, Revolving the ſubject one day in his mind as he hun 
Was in the bath, it occurred to him that he diſplaced a . 
quantity of water equal to the weight of his body, Quitting mati 
the bath with eagerneſs, be ran naked into the ſtreet, cry- in th 
ing out, J have found it ! 1 baue found it] meaning that he kill 
had diſcovered the method of ſolving the queſtion. He then I rat 
procured a maſs of gold and another of ſilxer, equal in 911 
weight to the crown, and obſerved the quantity of fluid nic in 
which each diſplaced, ſucceſſively on being put into the ſame ſpeci 
veſſel full, of water: next he obſerved how much water was them 
diſplaced by the crown; and on comparing. this-guantity I was 
with each of the former, he ſoon found out Hh propatiains neple 
of filver. and gold in the crowõwðWw. akthe 
His kill, was not leſs great in mechanics aud opties. metri 
Give me a place, ſays he, to ſtand upon, and Lwill I tom 
move the. earth, for he well * the 8 bis o. 
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and conſequently that the greateſt weight may be moved by 
the ſmalleſt power. To convince Hiero of the wonderful 
effect of the mechanic powers, he is ſaid, by the help of 
ropes and pulleys, to have drawn towards him a galley 


which lay on ſhore, full manned and loaded. But the 


greateſt proofs were exhibited when Syracuſe was beſieged 
by the Romans, under Marcellus. When the veſſels of the 
aſſailants approached near the city, he contrived, by means 
of long beams hung in the form of levers, to ſtrike them 


with ſuch force as to ſend them to the bottom; or, by means 


of grappling irons at the end of thoſe levers, to catch them 
up in the air, and daſh them in pieces againſt the rocks; 

When the enemy kept at a diſtance, Archimedes made uſe 
of machines by which he threw from behind the walls ſtones 


in prodigious numbers, which ſhattered the veſſels to pieces. 


This made Marcellus give him the name of the mathema- 
tical Briareus. One inſtrument, which he made uſe of on 
this occaſion, was generally regarded as fabulous by mo- 
dern writers, till the experiments of the celebrated Buffon 
gave credit to the ſtory. Archimedes is ſaid to have ſet fire 
to the Roman ſhips, by means of burning-glaſſes, at a great 
diſtance, and the French naturaliſt juſt mentioned contrived 
one Capable of — vg _ to wood at "the lter of two 
hundred feet. 

But Archimedes was not a great in practieal mathe- 
maties and in mechanical contrivance, for he ſhone equully 
in the higher branches of the ſcience, and had a wonderful 
kill in the inveſtigation of abſtract truths, and in demon- 
rating the moſt difficult problems in pure geometry. 

If Plutarch may be credited, Archimedes regarded mecha- 
nic inventions as much leſs valuable than thoſe intellectual 
ſpeculations which terminate in ſingle truth, and carry with 
them irrefiſtible conviction. It is related of him, that he 
was often fo abſorbed in mathematical ſpeculations, as to 
neple@ his ordinary meals and the care of his perſon. When 


at the bath he would frequently buſy himſelf in drawing geo- 


metrieal diagrams-in the aſhes, or when, according to the caf- 
tom of the age, he was anointed, he would do the fame upon 
me body. He was fo enraptured with the diſcovery of 

the 
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the ratio between the ſphere and the containing cy lir der, 
that, paſſing over all his mechanic inventions, as a memorial 
of this diſcovery, he deſired his friends to place upon his 
tomb a cylinder containing a ſphere, with a ſuitable inſcrip- 
tion, expreſſing the proportion which the containing ſolid 
bears to that contained. 

It is painful to be informed that when Syracuſe, with all 
the aſſiſtance of philoſophy, could hold out no longer 
againſt her vigorous foes, Archimedes was ſlain by a brutal 
ſoldier, as he was buſy in ſolving a problem, and unmindful 
of the noiſe occaſioned by the ſtorming of the city. It muſt 

be admitted, however, that Marcellus had given poſitive 
orders to his troops to preſerve the life of this great man, 
and that when his body was diſcovered he honoured it with 
a pompous: funeral,.and treated his relations with great libe- 
rality. This unfortunate event happened before Chriſt 212. 

The monument of Archimedes was ſtrangely ſuffered to 
go to decay by his countrymen, ſo that when Cicero came 
to the queſtorſhip of Sicily, none of them could inform 
him where it ſtood. But that illuſtrious man was reſolved 
not to abandon the ſearch, and had the ſatisfaction of ſuc- 
.ceeding in it. During. my queſtorſhip,”” ſays he, I 
diligently ſought to diſcover the ſepulchre of Archimedes, 
which the Syracuſans had tetally neglected, and ſuttered to 
be grown over with ,thorns and briars. Recollecting ſome 
verſes, ſaid to be inſcribed on his tomb, which mentioned, 
that on the top was placed a ſphere with a cylinder, I 
looked round me upon every object at the Agragentine 
gate, the common receptacle of the dead. This, taid I to 
the Syraculan nobles who were with ine, this muſt, I think, 
be what J am ſeeking. Several perſons. were immediately 
employed to clear away the weeds, and to lay open the 
ſpot. As ſoon as a paſſage was cleared, we drew near, and 
found, on the oppoſite baſe, the inſeription, with nearly 
half che latter part of the verſes worn away. Thus would 
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have remained a ſtranger to the tomb of one of its mot i in- 
genious eee had it. not been diſcovered by, a man. of 
Arpinim.!? ». 
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this moſt famous, and formerly. moſt learned city. of Greece, 
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our times, and the whole have been often printed; the laſt 
and beſt edition of his works being that of Oxford, foo, 
192. 
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| MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUS- 
TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF CHINA. g 


0 Continued from page 208.) 


Of Chineſe 5 — 


E now come to ſpeak of the entertainments of the 
Chineſe, which, when given by perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, are generally faniprancs, accompanied with the moſt 


ceremonious etiquette. An invitation to an entertainment 
In not ſuppoſed to be given with fincerity until it has been 
| I renewed three or four times in writing. A card is fent on 

the evening before the entertainment, another in the morn- 
„ ivg of the appointed day, and a third when every thing is 
I prepared. The maſter of the houſe always introduces his 
* gueſts into the hall, ſalutes them, and orders wine to be 
brought. He then raiſes his eyes and the cup towards the 
** heavens, after which he pours out the wine on the ground. 
1 This ceremony reſembles the libations of the antients. Each 


of tbe gueſts has a table for himſelf, and that of the mn 
"" {ff the houſe is below all the reft. | 

A ſuperior domeſtic conducts the principal gueſt to an 
armed chair, which is covered with rich filk This place is 
0 always given to the perſon of the greateſt age or dignity, and 


ol to a ſtranger before all others, although he may be y * 155 | 


of inferior rank. The tables are ranged in two lines, and, as 
110 ſoon as the company have taken their ſeats, four or five co 
u IN medians, richly dreſſed, enter the hall, and bow themſelves 
bur times ſo low, that their forcheads touch the ground. 
The repreſentation commences with the ſounds of drums, 
flutes, fifes, trumpets, and other inſtruments. The floor of 
che hall, covered with a carpet, ſerves tlieſe comedians for a 
ſtage, on which they act their various parts. 


The 


Several valuable books by this great man have reached - 
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The Chineſe begin their repaſts by drinking wine, which 
is offered to each gueſt by the intendant upon his knee. 
They all drink together, and very ſlowly; and while they are 
drinking the diſhes on the table are removed and others 
Every gueſt has twenty-four diſhes ſerved to 
him in ſucceflion ; they never uſe knives; and two ſharp- 
pointed ſticks ſupply the place of forks. They never begin 
to eat until they are invited by the intendant, which cere- 


mony is renewed every time they drink, or begin upon a 


new diſh. The repaſt continues till tea is introduced, after 
which they retire into another hall, or the garden, where 
they amuſe themſelves, or enjoy repel; between dinner and 
the deſert. The deſert conſiſts alſo of twenty-four diſhes, co- 
vered with anne, fruits, hams, ſaltes ducks, and ſheil- 
fiſh.” 

Theſe entertainments begin towards the cloſe of the day, 
and never end till neldaieht. It is cuſtomary to give money 
to the domeſtics; and the quality of the entertainer determines 
the ſum. This cuſtom is only practiſed when the repaſt has 
been accompanied with a comedy. Each of the gueſts re- 
turns to his own home in a chair, preceded by ſeveral do- 


meſtics, who carry large lanterns of oiled paper, on which 


the name and quality of the maſter are inſcribed in large cha- 
raters. Whoever ventures abroad at ſuch an hour without 
ſimilar attendance would be ſtopped by the guard. The day 
following they return a card of thanks to the officer of the 
watch. | | 
No diſhes, at theſe entertainments, are more eſteemed than 
ſtags ſinews, and the nefts of a particular ſpecies of bird. 


The former are highly ſeaſoned and dried in the ſun. The 


latter are procured from Tonquin, Cochin-China, and Java, 
and are made by certain birds, the plumage of which reſem- 
bles that of the ſwallow, and they conſtruct their neſts almoſt 
in the ſame manner, except that, inſtead of clay, they em- 
ploy ſmall fiſhes, which they cement together with a kind of 
ſcum taken from the ſurface of the ſea. 
profitable and valuable branch of commerce to the inha- 
bitants of the places where they are -found. Their ſoups 
differ from ours both in taſte and quality ; ; they are made 
from rice, mutton, lamb, &c. 
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Inliabitants of China. 26³ 


The perfection of complaiſance is no where to be ſcen but 
in China: even the loweſt ranks of ſociety are actuated by 
it. The many forms which muſt be obſerved in the com- 
mon intercourſe of life, and which muſt be all broken 
through before perſons can quarrel with one another, contri- 


bute to preſerve the profound tranquillity which reigns 
——_ the whole empire. 1 25 | e 


Ae OG 


Of the C: 3 Military. 


The only ſoldiers which were ſeen by the late embathy' at 
China poſſeſſed a very martial appearance, and Mr. Ander- 
ſon ſays he never faw a finer diſplay of military parade. 
They were drawn up in a very regular manner, each regi- 
ment being diſtinguiſhed by a different dreſs, and divided 
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into companies: theſe were ranked in cloſe columns, and in 18 

IB their front ſtood the officers with two ſtand of colours. | Fig 


' WM They were all arrayed in a kind of armour, which conſiſted RP 

4 of a looſe coat or robe, in imitation of a coat of mail, with Þ 11 

i ſteel belmets that covered their heads and ſhoulders. Their {Re 
implements of war were various, compriſing ſabres, daggers, E 
8 ſpears, lances, bows and arrows, with various other weapons. $8 
h Thoſe companies of ſoldiers who wore no warlike inſtru- WAY 
a. | went but the ſword, had a ſhield to accompany it. Every 11 N 
ut Jone of the military diviſions was diſtinguiſhed by their dreſs 1 
ay and arms, and arranged with the utmoſt propriety, not merely . 1 
he I to the regularity of poſition in their general diſtribution, KHIR 
| but as to the effect of contraſt in the variety of external ap- Ra 
an bearance. On both ſides of the road there were ſeventeen of TE 
rd. EC diviſions, each confiſting of about eighty men; and a $974 
he band of muſicians, placed in a building erected for the occa- 884 ? 
11 ſion, continued to play as the cavalcade of the Engliſh em- i * E 
m- baſſy paſſed between the lines. | N 
zoſt 1 Chineſe inland Navigę ation. ; it id 

em- 1 


| It is difficult to deſcribe the magnificent appearance which 
d of : . ; 

Wome of the more ſpacious Chineſe rivers ſometimes make. 
Many thouſands of trading junks, beſides multitudes of veſ- 
ſels for pleaſure, and great numbers of. boats, containing all 
kinds of proviſions, fruits, and merchandize for ſale, are fre- 
ently to be ſeen at once, And what mult appear ſingular 


The | W 
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to an Engliſh eye, moſt of the boats are rowed and ſteered by W 


women. It is not uncommon to fee a woman with a child on 
tied to her back and another ſuckling at her breaſt, employed fu 
in handling the oar or guiding the helm. fea 


China is celebrated for its canals, and the following is the the 
method adopted by the Chineſe to accelerate the paſſage of the 
veſſels at thoſe places where the ditference of levels prevents tur 
any farther progreſs on the ſurface of the water. Two © ore 
ſtrong poſts are fixed in the middle. of the river, from which Ti 

two large beams are made to project in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion 


over the water, to theſe, ſtrong blocks of pulleys are attached, WF 1 
with.ropes of ſufficient ſtrength, ſo that when a junk e arg 
at tbe place, it is well ſecured, and perſons accuſtomed to the 8 
buſineſs hoiſt it, paſſengers and lading, from one river to the wal 
other. This operation occupies but a few minutes, and is ftra 
not attended with greater danger than the common contin. I n 
gencies of voyages. | — 
: | | e 
Of Chineſe Induftry, | the f 
Many parts of S empire are exceedingly barren, but the the ; 
great population of the country induces the inhabitants to von, 
<ultivate every ſpot capable of being tilled. One example 1. 
will illuſtrate the barreuneſs of the country, and the ſpirit of aer 
its inhabitants. ſpur 
On a high mountain, ſays Mr. Anderſon, 1 difcavered fe. | ho 
veral diſtin& patches of cultivated ground, in ſuch a ſtate of ſweat 
declivity, as to me would have appeared altogether inacceſ- the Pt. 
fable, if I had not ſeen the owner employed on one of theſe 238 
alarmipg precipices. This peaſant had a rope fixed about occat} 
his middle, which was ſecured, at the other end, on the top a1 
‚ V. 


of the mountain, and by this means the hardy eultivator was 
able to let himſelf down to any part of the precipice, where 
a few ſquare yards of ground gave him encouragement to 
plant his vegetables or his corn; and in this manner he bad THE 
decorated the mountain. with a variety of cultivated ſpots. ] 
Near the bottom he had erected a wooden hut, ſurrounded 
with a ſmall piece of ground, planted with cabbages, where 


he ſupported by this hazardous induſlyy a wife and ſeveral FY 
children. 1 
The manner of catching water-fowl in China is curious-Egean 
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When the: fowler ſpies his game he wades into the water with 
only luis head above the ſurface; whielv is covered with a pot 
full of holes, to let in air and light. Phis pot is ſtuck with 
feathers, to deceive the game: ſo that when he approaches 
them they are not alarmed, but ſuffer him to draw them by 
the legs under the water, and theireſt of the fowls art notdiſe 
tuobed by it! but remain about the place till, perhaj 
pe FOE is taken. „ a ene 10779 
Wo; "Of e the Chineſe Pat 2240 Made of "paying Taxes, 3 ” 5 
The letters conveyed by the Chineſe poſt are incloſęd j i. 
large bamboo baſket, hooped with cane and locked; the key 
is given into the cuſtody of à ſoldier, who delivers i it to the paſt- 
maſter of the town to which they are going. The baſket is then 
rapped. on the courier 5 ſhoulders, and being decorated. wath 
a number. of bells, which, by the mation of the horſe, make 
a loud jingling, announce, at every place, the approach of 


the poſt. Five light-horſemen eſcort the courier; and as 
the fleeteſt horſes are ſelected, and changed at every ſtage, 


the mails in China are conducted with ee A : 


tion and ſafety. : 
The government of China receives the greater 1 of the 


ſpur to improvement and induſtry in every claſs of the people, 
who are to get their living by the-exertions of genius or the 
ſweat of their brow. The landlord alſo receives his rents in 
the produce of his farms; and the farmer pays his ſervants, 
in a great meaſure, by giving them pieces of waſte land, and 
occaſional encouragement to excite: their induſtry, Theſe 


cuſtoms tend to inſure the proſperity, and promote the general 
cultivation of every part of that extenſive empire. 


To be continued.) 
————  — 


THE ANTIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 
ee e OP eee e Dy 


OF THE. GRECIAN MONARCHY. Wi. 4 7 
ANTIENT: Greece, which is now the fouth part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt by the 


j-Egean ſea, now called the Archipelago ; on the ſouth by the 
Vox. III. A a | 
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Cretan or Candian ſea ; on the weſt by the Tonian ſea ; and 
on the north by Illyria and Thrace. This country, though 
limited within ſuch narrow bounds, gave birth to all the arts 
of war and peace, produced the greateſt generals, philoſo- 
phers, poets, painters, architects, and ſtatuaries that the 
world ever knew: ſhe overcame the moſt powerful monarchs, 
and diſperſed the largeſt armies that were ever brought into 
the field, and at length became the inſtructor of all mankind. 

In the early periods of the world kingdoms and ſtates were 
inconſiderable: a fingle city, with a few leagues of land at- 
tached to it, was denominated a kingdom. Antient Greece 
was divided into ſeveral ſuch ſtates, of which : 

 Steyon is reckoned the oldeſt, the commencement of which 
is, by hiſtorians, dated 2089 years before the chriſtian æra. 
The founder and firſt monarch of Sicyon was Egialeus, who 
was fucceeded by twenty-five kings, whoſe ſeveral reigns to- 
gether make an epoch of nine hundred and fixty years, and 
at laſt became ſubject to the kingdom of 


Ancos, which was founded in 1856 B. C. Among te 


Argive kings was Danaus, from whom the Greeks were called 
Danai. | | 
* ATneNns was formed into a kingdom about three hundred 
years after the eſtabliſhment of Argos. Cecrops, the firſt 
king, was by birth an Egyptian; he inſtituted many wiſe 
laws relating to the conduct of life, and the exerciſe of reli- 
gious and civil offices. He divided the whole country into 
twelve diſtrifts, and eſtabliſhed a court for trying cauſes, en- 
titled the Areopagus. Codrus, the laſt of the Athenian 
kings, is celebrated for having devoted himſelf to death for 
his country. Medon, his ſon, was ſet at the head of the 
commonwealth, under the title of Archon, an office which, 
at fiiſt, was held for life, afterwards the archon's power was 
limited to ten years, and at laſt the office was elective ny 
r. | 
. EBES, the next of the Grecian kingdoms, was founded 
by Cadmus, to whom is aſcribed the honour of inventing fix- 
teen letters of the Greek alphabet. The hiſtory and adven- 
_ tures of his poſterity, Laius, Tocaſta, CEdipus, &c. make a 
principal figure in the tragedies of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, | 7 
| | SPARTA, 
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SPARTA, or Lacedæmon, vas inſtituted by Lelex. He- 
len, the. tenth in ſucceſſion from this monarch, is celebrated 
for her beauty. She had not lived with Menelaus her huſ- 
band more than three years before ſhe was carried away: by 
paris, the ſon of Priam, king of Troy, which was, perhaps, 
the firſt occaſion in which the Greeks united in one common 
cauſe; The inhabitants of Lacedæmon rendered themſelves 
illuſtrious for, their courage, intrepidity, and ſelf-denial. 
From their valour in war, and their moderation and tempe- 
rance at home, they were courted and revered by all the 
neighbouring princes. In the affairs of Greece the intereſt 


of the Lacedæmonians obtained a decided ſuperiority tor 


five hundred years. They were forbidden by the laws.to 
viſit foreign ſtates, leſt their habits ſhould be ſoftened, and 
their morals ſhould be corrupted. They were remarkable 
for the great reſpect and reverence which * paid to. old 
age. 6 
The women were as courageous as the men, and many : a 
mother has celebrated with feſtivals the death of a ſon who 
had fallen in battle, or has coolly put him. to. death, if by 


ſhameful flight he brought diſgrace upon his country. 


Among many feſtivals celebrated at Lacedæmon, it was cuſ- 
tomary for, the women to drag all the old bachelors round 
the altars, and beat them with their fiſts, that the ſhame and 


ignominy to which they were expoſed might induce them to 


marry. 5 
CokixrH was formed. into a ſtate, and ma by regular 
kings at a later period than the cities above mentioned. It 
was founded by Siſyphus, and received its name. from Co- 
rinthus, the ſon of Pelops. The inhabitants were once very 
powerful, and had conſiderable influence among the Grecian 
ſtates. They colonized Syracule, in Sicily, and delivered it 
from the tyranny of its oppreſſors by means of Timoleon. 
Corinth was burnt to the ground during the conſulſhip of 
. Mummius, 146 B. C. The riches which the Romans 
found there were immenſe. 

MaceDoNia was founded by Caranus 814 B. C. and con- 
tinued as a kingdom till the battle of Pydna. The Macedo- 
nian ſoldiers were always held in the higheſt repute; they 
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reſiſted the N attacks of the braveſt and moſt cou- 


rageous enemies. 

Such is the picture that Greecs offers in its earlieſt in- 
faney. A combination of little ſtates, each governed by its 
reſpective ſovereign, yet all uniting for their mutual ſafety 
and general advantage. Still, however, their inteſtine quar- 
rels were carried on with great animoſity; the jealouſy of 
their princes was a continual cauſe of diſcord. The people, 


at length, worn ont with the contentions of their ſovereigns, 
. Yefired to free themſelves from thoſe wars in which they 
were involved by the ambition or folly of their leaders. A 


ſpirit of freedom prevailed univerſally over Greece, and a 
change of government was effected in every part of the 
country, except in Macedonia. Thus monarchy gave way 


to a republican government, which was. diverſified into as 


many various forms as there were different cities, according 
to the different genius and peculiar character of each people. 
'Theſe cities, though ſeemingly different from each other 


in their Jaws and ſeparate intereſts, were united with each 
other by a common language, one religion, and a degree of 


national pride, which taught them to conſider all other na- 
tions as barbarous and feeble. * To ſtrengthen this union 


games were inſtituted in different parts of the country, with 
rewards for excellence in every purfuit. 


Theſe ſports were 
intended for very ſerious and uſeſul purpoſes: they afforded 
an opportunity for the ſeveral ſtates to meet together; for 
exerciſing the youth in the buſineſs of war; and increaſing 


that vigour and activity, which were of the utmoſt 8 


ance in deciding the fate of a battle. 7; 
We ſhall now recite the moit memorable fats recorded of 


thoſe ſtates of Greece which flouriſhed in what is uſually 


termed the ird monarchy, beginning with Athens as the moſt 
eminent. It has already been obſerved that, upon the death 


of Codrus, a magiſtrate was choſen to ſucceed, under the 


title of archon ; this office was continued for nearly three 
hundred years, when there ſeemed to be a general defire 
among the people to be governed by written laws, inſtead of 
being ſubje& to the caprice of individuals. For this purpoſe 
oy pitched upon Draco, as a legiſlator, a man of tried wif- 
dam 
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dom and integrity, but whoſe ſeverity againſt human frailties 
was ſo great, that his laws were ſaid not to be written with 
ink but with blood. By his code all crimes were puniſhed 
with death; and being once queſtioned as to the juſtice and 
propriety of theſe laws, he neplied, Small crimes deſerve 
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7 death, and I have no higher puniſhment for the greateſt.” 4:0 
p The exceſſive ſeverity of Draco's laws prevented them from þ 1 
obeing juſtly adminiſtered: ſentiments of humanity in the 1 
4 judges, compaſſion for the accuſed, and the unwillingneſs of 4 . 
2 witneſſes to exact ſo cruel an atonement, conſpired to render 14 
the laws obſolete before they could be well put into execution. 1 1 
. In this manner they counteracted their own purpoſes, and 1 
"4 their exceſſive rigour paved the way for the . dangerous 14. 
y impunity. | - | 43 
4 In this diſtreſsful ſtate of the a Solon was | 
” applied to for his advice and aſſiſtance. His great learning 

by had gained him the reputation of being the firtt of the ſeven 

5 wiſe men of Greece, and his known bumanity-procured him 

cn the love and veneration of all his fellow citizens. At the 

of time when Greece had carried the arts of eloquence, poetry, 

2 and government, higher than they had been ſeen among 

5 mankind, Solon was conſidered as one of the foremoſt in 

N each department. A queſtion was once propoſed to the 

= wiſe men of Greece, which was the moſt perfect popular govern= 

ed ment? One replied, that where the laws have no fuperior. 

or Another, that where the inhabitants are neither too rich nor 

og too poor. A third, that where virtue is honoured and vice 

Pg deteſted. The fourth, that where dignities are conferred only 

5 upon the virtuous. The next, that where the citizens fear 

ref blame more than puniſhment. The fixth, that where the 


laws are more regarded than orators. But Solon's opinion 
oft ſeems to have been molt reſpected, viz. that the moſt pertect 


ath popular government was that where an injury done to the 
FR meaneſt ſubject is an inſult upon the whole conſtitution. 

2 Such was the man to whom the Athenians. delegated the; 
Gre power of making a new-code of laws. Athens at that times. 


i of was divided into different par ties; but it is ſaid that the ric 
loved Solon becauſe he was rich, and the poor becauſe he was: 
viſe honeſt. He was choſen archon with the unanimous con 
{ent of all, aud then ſet about giving his countrymen the beſt 

, A a. 8 conttitution 
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conſtitution they were capable of receiving, He aboliſhed 
the debts of the poor; repealed all the laws enacted by 
Draco, except thoſe for murder; regulated all offices, em- 
ployments, and magiſtracies, which he left in the hands of 
the rich; he diftributed the citizens into four claſſes, ac- 
cording to their incomes; he reſtored, reformed, and gave 
dignity to the court of Areopagus, fo called from the place 
where it was held; and inſtituted a court ſuperior to this, 
conſiſting of four hundred perſons, who were to judge upon 
appeals from the Areopagus. 

The particular laws inſtituted by Solon for diſpenſing juſ- 
tice were numerous and excellent, of which we ſhall mention 
u few. He obliged all perfons, during public diſſentions, to 
eſpouſe one fide or the other, under the penalty of being de- 
clared infamous, condemned to perpetual puniſhment, and to 
have their eſtates confiſcated. By this law a ſpirit of patriotiſm 
was encouraged and excited. He permitted every perſon to 


eſpouſe the cauſe of him that was inſulted and injured ; thus 


all virtuous characters became enemies to the man who did 
wrong, and the turbulent were overpowered by the number 
of their opponents. 

He aboliſhed the cuſtom of giving portions in marriage 
with young women, by which he prevented all diſhonour- 
able traffic in matrimony, which ought to he encouraged as 
a connection calculated for the mutual happineſs of both 
parties, and the advantage of the ſtate. He regulated the 
rewards to the victors at the Olympic and Ifthmian games; 
encouraged induftry by diſcountenancing and puniſhing idle- 
neſs. No one was allowed to revile another in public; the 
magiſtrates, who were confidered as examples, as well as guar- 


dians to the public, were obliged to be very circumſpect in 


their behaviour, and. it was even death for an archon to be 
taken drunk. 


After Solon had framed theſe inſtitutions, with many 


others equally excellent, he cauſed tranſcripts of them to be 
hung up in the city for all the inhabitants to peruſe; and 
appointed a ſet of magiſtrates to reviſe them carefully, and 


rehearſe them to the people once a year, and then he with- 


drew from the {tate. 
Not many years after Solon had left Athens, the city be- 
came 
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.came divided into factions, at the head of which were Piſif» 
tratus, Megacles, and a perſon named Lycurgus; of whom 
the firſt, by an inſinuating behaviour, and by his kindneſs to 
the poor, gained the aſcendancy, and at length ſeized the go- 
vernment into his own hands. Solon, who had returned to 
Athens, finding it impoſſible to ſtop the public torrent, re- 
tired to Cyprus, where he died in the eightieth year of his age. 

Pifiſtratus, though twice depoſed, found means to reinſtate 
himſelf, and at his death to tranſant the ſovereign power to 
his ſons Hippias and Hipparchus. Hipparchus, for an a& 
of private treachery and infamy, was flain in a popular tu- 
mult ; and Hippias, at length, was obliged to reſign all pre- 

| tenſions to ſovereign power, and to leave the ſtate in the 
ſpace of five days, 

We cannot, in this ſketch, trace the different Hapdregit 

| changes which happened tothe Athenian ſtate during the 

ö period of its glory. Its manners and cuſtoms were fre- 

ö quently changing; the genius and learning of its inhabit- 

| ants were never excelled, perhaps, ſcarcely ever equalled by 

T the people of any country in the world. Athens was, in 

fact, the ſchool and abode of polite learning, arts, and 
© ſciences. The ftudy of poetry, eloquence, philofophy, and 

- mathematics began, and arrived almoſt at perfection in that 

8 celebratẽd city. At length growing vain with too great 

"3 proſperity at home, or by their ſucceſs againſt their enemies, 

0 or by that reſpect and admiration paid them by foreign ſtates, 
; they treated their. ſubjects and allies with inſolence, which 

— brought upon chemſelves the envy and hatred of all Greece. 

e This gave riſe to the Peloponneſian war, when the Pelopon- 


be neſians and others, to tame the inſolence of the Athenians; j 
NF took up arms, under the direction and auſpices of the e Spar- i | 
e tans. The war was carried on with equal fortune for a long i 

time, till at laſt the Athenians being broken by a great | 
3 i laughter at the river gens were forced to _ to the 11 
* Spartan yoke. 3 52 


id We ſhall cloſe this account with ſome particelars he 
id to the Areopagus, which was the ſenate-houſe of Athens, 
h- and was, as the name denotes, ſituated on a hill, dedicated to 

| Mars. This court was compoſed of thoſe perſons who had- 
_ bn the office of archon with dignity and public approba- 
ne tion. 
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tion. It always conſiſted of men diſtinguiſned by the ex- 
cellence of their character, and the purity of their manners; 
They determined all cauſes relating to the civil and reli- 
gious government of the ſtate; the cuſtody of the laws, the 
direction of the public revenues, and the inſpection of the 
morals of the youth were committed to their care; and ſo 
high was the eſtimation in which this court was held, that 
Demoſthenes aſſerts, that, in his time, they had never paſſed 
a judgment that did not ſatisfy both the plaintift and defend- 
ant. The fame and authority of the Areopagus were to 
univerſal, that even foreign ſtates often referred to them the 
deciſion of their differences. "They uſually met three times 
every month, always in the night, that they might not be 
interrupted by the buſineſs of the day, nor be influenced by 
objects that excite the paſſions either of pity or reſentment. 


(To be cencluded in the next number.) 
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_ + PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
On T afte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition. 


CONTINUED IN A SBRIES OF LETTERS FROM A FATHER 10 
HIS SON, 


* 


LETTER XVI. 
15 dear George, 
AVING finiſhed the ſhort Ketch which 1 meant to 
ſubmit to you, of the hiſtory of eloquence, I now 
proceed to conſider the different kinds of it, and the rules 
neceſſary to be nnn op EP who are to eq Halt in 
public. 

The antients divided eloquence into three 2 \the- us 
monſtrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. Ihe ſcope of 
the firſt of theſe was to praiſe or blame; the ſecond was to 
adviſe or diſſuade; and the third intended to accuſe or to. 


defend. 4 - 


To us, 1 it will he more «Chl to follow that: di- 


viſion which modern practice points out, and taken from. 
the three great ſcenes of modern eloquence, popular aſſem- 


blies, the bar, and the pulpit. And though the eloquence 
-of 
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of each of theſe have a great many properties in common, 


yet each of them has ſomething peculiar in its ſpirit, man- 


ner, and character. I ſhall begin with the eloquence proper 
for popular aſſemblies, as introductory to the other kinds of 
public ſpeaking. The Britiſh parliament is certainly the 
nobleſt theatre for this kind of eloquence of any in Europe. 
I ſhall, therefore, with a view to that object, proceed to lay 
down Tome rules neceflary to be obſerved by all ſpeakers 1 in 
popular aſſemblies. 

Rule Iſt. You ſhould always endeavour to convince your 
hearers before you endeavour'to perſuade them. In vain 
you attempt to intereſt them in what you ſay, unleſs you 
firſt- convince them of its truth; you muſt therefore ſtudy 
ſtrength of reaſoning much more than ſiyle or ornament, 
In reading the orations of Demoſthenes we ſee much ſenti- 
ment amidſt his heat and thunder; ſo Quinctilian, Cura 
ſit verborum, ſolicitudo rerum. It is a capital rule in 
ſpeaking, that we ſhould be as much maſter of the buſineſs 
we ſpeak upon as n and e words will follow of 
courle. \ 

Rule 2d. 8 ſpeak on the wrong de of the . 
tion, or uſe any arguments, unleſs you are perſuaded of 
their truth; for your oratory muſt be much colder and 
more languid, when you are not impreſſed with the truth 
and importance of the ſubject yourſelf, Neither too great 
nor too little preparation is adviſeable, for you cannot have. 
a knowledge of every thing which may occur in the diſpute, 
as is commonly the caſe with reſpect to thoſe ſubjects which 
are to be diſcuſſed at the bar, and always of thoſe which are 
treated of in the pulpit. Studied arguments, or what are 
called ſet ſpeeches, therefore, as they will not be proper an» 
ſwers to what may be advanced, will always appear ſtiff 
and aukward. It may not, however, be amiſs to write an 
introduction to what you are to ſpeak upon, and even to 
commit tt to memory. Too little ftudy may alſo be dan» 
gerous, as by this means you may be unable to ſay any thing 
to the purpoſe. But you ought to ſtudy things rather than 
words, for you can never be too much maſter of your 
ſubject. 

Rue 3d. Though this kind of oratory does not admit of 

ſuch 
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ſuch formal diviſion as that deſigned for the pulpit, yet you 


ſhould always have ſome regard to arrangement; that is, 


you ſhould fpeak to each part of your ſubject, and not put 


+ things together in a confuſed manner: this method is ſuffi- 


ciently attended to by Cicero, and in this reſpect he is ſupe- 
rior to Demoſthenes. You ought then to lay down a plan 
in your own mind, to which you ought to adhere. 

Rule 4th. The manner of ex preſſion ought to be warm 


and animated: 1 have already obierved that the greateſt ef- 


forts of eloquence are always accompanied with paſſion. 
You muſt, however, obſerve a proper decorum in all your 
actions, nor ever ſuffer yourſelf to be tranſported to undue 
extremes. For, firſt, your warmth ought always to be 
ſuited to the occaſion and ſubject. Some parts too of the 
ſubject will require more warmth than others. Secondly, 
you ought never to aſſume a counterfeit warmth, or to ſeem 
to have it without feeling it, otherwiſe the diſguiſe will ſoon 
be ſeen through, and you will appear ridiculous. Thirdly, 
when warmth is felt, you muſt take care not to let its impe- 
tuolity go too far; you ſhould begin in a moderate key, and 
endeaveur as you riſe to inflame the paſſions of your hearers, 
that ſo you may be always in unifon with them, for if this 
is not the caſe all your pains will be loſt, and your audience 
remain unperſuaded and unconvinced. a 

Athly. Obſerve a regard to what the public e ear will bear, 
and endeavour to adapt yourſelf to the faſhions of the times 
in which you ſpeak, at leaſt as far as regards manner, ſtyle, 
and utterance. The nobleſt piece of eloquenge | in Demoſ- 
thenes orations is that part ſe much admired by critics, in 
his oration againſt Æſchines, where he calls upon the ghoſts 
of thoſe who had ſallen in the battle of Marathon; but ſuch 
an apoſtrophe would be too bold for any modern aſſembly. 
In a word, you muſt attend to all the particulars of time, 


place, and character. You muſt; on every occaſion; con- 


ſider the place where you deliver uy e nd the Clit: 


racter of your hearers. 
Raule eth. The ſtyle ſor the popalar allaablies ghd tot 

Full, free, and natural; ſtrong and expreſſive; n«ither too 
diffuſe, ſo as to render it feeble and languid, nor too conciſe, 
fo as to be in danger of obſcurity, for every thing ought tc 
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be ſtated in the cleareſt manner. Never place an argument 
in too many different views, for by turning it over too 
often the attention of your hearers will cool, but place it in 
the ſtrongeſt point of view you are able at firſt, and there let 
it reſt. +] 

Rule 7th. With regard to the pronunciation or callvery 
it ought to be firm and bold ; too' great modeſty may give 
the audience a ſuſpicion concerning the juſtice of your 
cauſe, or at leaft will prevent them from deeply intereſting 


themſelves in it. On the other hand, arrogance and blul⸗ : 


tering ought to be avoided'with equal care. 

oY ſhall now conſider, in the next place, the eloquence of 
the bar; and as moſt of the rules for popular aſſemblies are 
equally proper here, I ſhall not have occaſion to deſcant 
long upon the ſubject. The eloquence of the bar is confined 


to a few topics, whereas in popular aſſemblies it has a much 


wider range; at the bar it is circumſcribed by lines and 
quares, it is limited by precedents and acts of parhament. 
As conviction is the chief object of the oratory of the bar, 
you muſt addreſs the underſtanding rather than the imagi- 
nation. and paſſions, you mult therefore ſtudy things more 
than words, for we are ſoon wearied with a copious verboſe 
ſpeech where the reaſoning is feeble. Antient lawyers, as I 
before remarked, had a great advantage over the moderns; 
their judges were much more numerous, and therefore the 
orator had a much better chance of drawing them over to his 
fide, as it is ſcarcely probable that among ſo great a number 
many would be proof againſt the charms of eloquence. 
There were fifty judges in the common trials at Athens. 
When Socrates was tried there were two hundred and eighty 
who voted againſt him, beſides thoſe on the other fide. 
When Cicero pleaded for Milo he addreſſed his diſcourſes to 
fifty-one judges; befides they had few laws, and the judges 
had a kind of diſcretionary power, according to what they 
thought agreeable to reaſon and common ſenſe, fo that the 
chief buſineſs of the pleader was to ſhew that what their 
clients did was juſt and proper in their circumſtances. . So 
Cicero ſays a man of common abilities might learn the laws 
in three months, which we all know would be impoſſible for 
an Engliſh lawyer. . 
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There is, indeed, no great room for any of the greateſt ef- 
forts of eloquence at the bar at preſent, unleſs ſometimes in 
addrefling a jury. As conviction is the main thing in view, 
you ought to be well acquainted with all the circumſtances 
of time and place, and perfe& maſter of the caſe before you, 

The ſtyle ought not to be affected, but clear, perſpicuous, 
ſmooth, and fluent, and adapted to the nature of the caſe, 
It is very neceſſary that the ſpeaker ſhould. be, or at. leaſt 
ſeem to be, intereſted in the cauſe he pleads. - The uncom- 
mon ſucceſs. of the great ornament of the bar at preſent, Mr, 
Erſkine, ariſcs, in fact, in a great meaſure from the ardent 
and hearty intereſt which he appears to take in the cauſe he 
is pleading. Indeed as the orator repreſents his client, ſo 
he ſhould appear as much engaged and as warm in the 
cauſe as we ſuppoſe his client would be was he to plead his 
own cauſe. A good opinion of the perſons probably is alſo 
neceſſary to perſuaſion, though to ſome this may appear of 
little conſequence, yet the caſe is otherwiſe if we are ſuſpi- 
cious of an advocate's character, we always hear him with 
diſguſt, and are afraid he impoſes upon us, for chis reaſon 
lawyers ſhould. be very cautious of embarking in a cauſe 
that is odious or unjuſt. This may fix an imputation upon 
their principles and characters that may never be effaced. 

Having now gone over the qualifications which ſeem 
moſt neceſſary for popular aſſemblies and the bar, in my 
next letter 1 mall ten the a ge of Fe 1 
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< Concludia from vol. III. page 223. Hol 
vw mildneſs of the ſeaſon cauſed the cares which the 


children continued to beſtow on their garden to proſ· 


per more and more; and already the greater part of the 
plants that they had cultivated in it . offered to their eyes a 
rich mixture of all kinds of flowers. Struck, as if for the 


firſt time, with the brilliancy and variety of Meir colours, 
the elegance of their forms, and the wonderful combination 
of all their parts, they often 3 to obſerve them in a 
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kind of ecſtaſy. They often queſtioned Joſeph on their 
names, their origin, their properties, their deſtination. One 
day as they were making him admire a fine lily which 
adorned the entrance of their cabin, Jofeph ſeized the occa- 
ſion to teach them the principal characteriſtzes by which all 
plants are diſtinguiſhed. | 

«You know already,“ ſaid he to them, © that every 


plant is compoſed of, roots, a ſtalk, branches, flowers, and 


fruits. But the flower, above all, deſerves particular atten- 
tion, for it is in this part that Nature has placed the germ 
for the perpetual” reproduction of all vegetables, and it is 
this that offers the moſt ae fiens for e 
and recognizing them. 

« Every flower is compoſed of ſeveral parts, which it is 
neceſſary to know firſt, in order to arrive at more important 
knowledge. Thus, for example, in the bly, the firſt thing 
that ſtrikes your eye is that beautiful white flower, which 
preſents almoſt the appearance of a vaſe of alabaſter, Well, 
this part is called the Corolla; 
corolla is itſelf compoſed of ſeveral” pieces or ſegments, 
which are joined at the bottom, but ſeparated at the top; 
theſe are what are called the petals. Every corolla, which 
is thus divided into pieces, is called a polypetalous corolla: 
Thoſe that are only in one piece, like the little flowers of a 
convolvolus, which you ſee there, are called monopetalous. 
But to return to our lily. Juſt in the middle of this corolla 
you obſerve a kind of little column faſtened to the bottom, 
and peinting upwards. This whole column is called the 
pil, But it is divided into three parts; firſt, the baſe, 

which you ſee ſwelled into the ſhape of a little gland, which 
is the germ; ſecondly, a little thread, in the ſhape of a 
needle, which you fee on the germ, which 1s called the 
ſtyle; thirdly, a httle hat crowning this ſtyle, which is 
called the ſtygma. Round tbis piſti! you ſee, beſides, fix 
other little columns, much ſmaller, terminated alſo by little 
tufts; theſe are called the ſtamens. But in each of theſe 
fairies alſo two things are to be diſtinguiſhed, which have 
different names; the thread; which is the ſlender part, con- 
nected with the corolla, and the anther, which is the little 
tuft faſtened to the extremity of the thread. Each of thefe 
Vol. III. B b 
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anthers is a kind of little box, which opens when it is ripe, 
and out of which comes a yellowiſh duſt, which ſerves to 
render the germ fruitful. | This duſtis called farina. 

Such are the different parts which conſtitute the greater 


part of flowers, as well thoſe of herbs as thoſe of trees and 


ſhrubs; with the addition, however, of the calix, which 
commonly makes another part, but which is wanting in the 
lily. What is called the calix in other flowers is that green 
part which ſupports and embraces the lower part of the co- 
rolla, and which envelopes it completely before its opening, 
as you lee there, in thoſe buds of roſes and pinks. 

After having thus analyzed the component parts of the 
flower, Joſeph made them remark their figure, poſition, and 
different combinations in the different plants which offered 
themſelves to their eyes; he made them obſerve their ſimi- 
larities and differences, and he taught them how, from theſe 
ſimilarities, a methodical order of claſſification had been in- 
vented, indiſpenſably neceſſary for recognizing that multi- 
tude of plants which covers the ſurface of the earth. Thus 
the children already knew that all the plants whoſe flower 
reſembles the lily, ſuch as tulips, hyacinths, narcitluſes, tu- 
beroſes, and even the onion, leek, and garlic, form a ſeparate 
claſs, called the lilliaceous. Thus they knew which ſhould 


be placed in the cruciform claſs, or thoſe whole flowers are 


in the ſhape of a croſs, ſuch as the ſingle ſtock and wall 
flower, the cabbage, radiſh, . and turnip; thoſe which. are 
comprehended under the name of papillionaceous, on ac- 
count. of their reſemblunce to che wings of a butterfly, ſuch 
as peas, beans, broom, lentils, French beans, &c. Thoſe 
too that are called umbelliferous, or flowers growing like 
an umbrella, ſuch as carrots, parſley, chervil, &t. ; the 
roſe- like flowers, ſuch as poppies, ranunculuſes, the apple 
and ſtrawberry bloſſom, roſes themſelves, &c. the labiated 
and hooded, or flowers with. a throat, like fage, White nettle, 
balm, &c. | 

Often a little inſect, a worm, an ant, a By, became the 
ſubject of a converſation of another kind, which was not 
leſs intereſting to the children. T hey liſtened with partie 
cular avidity to the ſingular accounts which Joſeph gave 
them of * metamorpoles of buiterflies, and the greateſt 
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part of. winged inſets; of the labours,, the inftin@, and 
the battles of ants ;, of: the kind of artillery which their. 


enemy, the lion-ant, plays off againſt them from the bottom 
of his little funne]-ſhaped foſſe; of the cauſe of that greentſh 


light which the glow-worm canis in the dark ; of the mul- 


tiplication of polypes in freſh water, and of thoſe large 


earth-worms which children o often amuſe themſelves w ith 
obſerving and cutting in pieces; of the ſtructure and pur- 
poſe of that fine tifue which ſpiders weave around them; 
and of the wonderiul en and admirable government 
of the bees. 

One day, when they were occupied in their garden by 
ſome of their uſual amuſements, they ſuddenly heard a 
great humming; they raiſed their eyes, and ſaw a large 
8 of flies, who, after having balanced themſelves dome 
time in the air, finiſhed, by attaching themſelves in the 
form of a cluſter to the branches of a neighbouring willow. 
The children immediately called Joſeph. He came, and 
ſaw that they were a ſwarm of bees emigrating; be ap- 
proached them without fear, and, after merely covering his 


face with a piece of thin cloth, hanging like a veil Tram his 


hat, he obſerved them ſome time in fileace.” Then, in the 
midſt of theſe bees, who. were humming and crowding one 
upon another, he perceived one mach 1 larger than the reſt, 
with ſhorter wings; recognizing her for the directreſs of the 


colony £ he ſeized ber adr ar in Ti Cages Then, having 


1:11: 


in a groupe on the fame part of his al We giving. 


him a ſingle ſting . Joſeph brought them in this manner to 


another tree, ſituated in the garden itlelf, by the ſide of the 


ſtream, in the trunk of Which he had obſerved a hollow fit 
for their habitation, Joſeph took the new queen bee in his 
fingers, and placed her on the fide of the opening of this ca- 
vity, and all the other bees followed her in an inſtant. Thus 
the little hermitage was furniſhed with a natural hive of bees, 
trom which the children promiſed themſelv es great e * 


— 


P his mode of managing bees, which may, perhaps, appear 
improbable to many perions, has, however, been leveral times re. 
885 by Mr. Wildman, before the Royal Society. 
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Another day, when they were fitting in the cabin with 


Joſeph, talking of lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts which 


people the deſerts of Africa, Joſeph ſuddenly began to ſay 
to them with a terrified air, Take care, my little friends, 

I tee here, almoſt cloſe to us, a downy, yellowiſh monſter, 
which has eight great legs, each of which is armed with two 
great claws, "ch contain a kind of wet ſpunge; this 
morſer has alſo near his throat ſomething like two hands, 
which he uſes in devouring his prey. Like Argus, his head 
is all covered with eyes; he has eight ranged in an oval 
form on his forehead, and two horrible pinchers, tet min 
ſharp hooks, appear to proceed from his bloody throat.“ 
„But where is this monſter ?”* aſkeduhe children, looking 
anxiouſly around them. ** Juſt by you. There, mul 
take care, it is going to climb up your leg. What! | is 
it that ſpider??? Les; ” and Joleph inſtantly ſeizing it, 
and analyzing all the parts of its body, ſnewed them that its 
ſtructure exactly anſwered tochis deſeription of it. 
3 the ſame moment they ſuddenly heard the ſteps of a 
little animal trotting under the ſhelter of their cabin. Ho- 
norins, who was tine; near the door, turned his head round 
gently, and exclaimed, as he darted out of the cottage : 
6 Come, come, and ſec, here is a little red animal, with a 
great tail turned over his back, like a plume. O, he is 
running away up the trees! Look, look, ha he leaps 
from bough to bough !'? Louis, Paul, and Joſeph, who 
came out directly, had ſcarcely. time to catch a glimpſe of 
him. He had already gained a row of. poplars which ex- 
tended to the border of the wood, and almoſt in the tWink- 
ling of an eye he had. returned to its ſhade. O e cried 
the children, addrefling themſelves to Joſeph, and looking 


at each other with an air of equal. aſtoniſhment, „What is 


this little animal? How quickly it bounded from tree to 
tree. One would have thoug ght it had been a rd; yet, I 
think, it had no wings. It has no wings, replied Jo- 
ſeph; it is a little quadruped, nearly the ſize of a rat, 
which, like it, has only four legs to mave it{clf with, but 
which has, however, almoſt all the agility of birds, and 
their habits and manner of living.. Like them it is almoſt 
always in the air; like W it inhabits the tops of trees, 
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builds its neſt upon them, feeds u; on their ſeeds, leaps from 
one branch to another mercly by the elaſticity of its legs, 


and only deſcends when it is obliced, as now, to come and. 


ſeek its food on the ground. In ſhort, this little animal is 
the ſquirrel, which you have perhaps ſometimes heard of.“ 
«© Yes, we had heard, indeed, that there were ſome in the 
foreſt down there, but we had never ſeen any before. Ah, 

it was a pity we did not catch this; what an elegant air it 
had!” „ Do not diſtreſs yourſelves,” replied Joſeph, „this 
is certainly not the only one that inhabits the wood where it 
has taken refuge; and this is exactly the feaſon when theſe 
animals have young ones. Perhaps if you fearch well you 
may diſcover a neſt. O, then we will look over all the 
trees with the greateſt care. But how are we to know a 
ſquirrel's neſt ?** It is commonly on the largeſt trees, in 
the forking of a great branch, near the trunk, that they fix 
their habitation. They form it of little twigs, which they 
interweave with moſs and a little moulded earth; fo that the 
whole appears at a diftance to be only a tuſt of greeniſh 


moſs, which ſeems to have grown naturally on the trunk of 
the tree. The inſide is liofiow, and large enough to con- 


tain the whole family, which uſually confiſts of the father, 
mother, and three or four little ones. This neſt has onl 
one narrow opening in the upper part, aud above this open- 
ing is a kind of roof, like a pent-houſe, which ſhelters the 
whole, and caufes the rain to run down the figes, without 
penetrating the little manſion.“ | 

The three children, impatient to make ſo intereſting a dif 


covery, immediately ſet out on the ſearch. Several times 


their ardour was painfully deceived by old birds? neſts, or 


mere tufts of moſs, which they miſtook for the object of 


their ſearch. But at length they were well rewarded for 
their trouble. In the evening they had the ſatisfaction of 
bringing home three new guete, a little ſquirrel, and two 
Young doves. 

Buy care they ſoon rendered them very familiar; and the 
company of theſe Þretty little animals added new charms to 
their habitation, When they came in the morning, on one 
fide the two young doves haſtened to them, clapping their 
wings, and fluttering from one. to another; ſometimes on 
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their heads, ſometimes on their ſhoulders, and uttering little 
cries of joy, :s if to expreſs their pleaſure in ſeeing them 
again. On the other ſide was the little ſquirrel, == {a {till 
more lively, more active, and more petulant, climbed up, 
and ran over every part of their bodies, rummaged in all 
their pockets to find ſomething good to eat, and often 
ſnatched from them with the bu iltneſe of lightning, the 
food that they held in their hands, or even in their mouths. 
When the children were buſy working in their garden, or 
playing in the meadow, theſe little animals ſtill followed 
them, and remained perched upon their ſhoulders, or upon 
ſome neighbouring buſh. They were ſo tame, that, in the 
abſence of their young maſters, they did not leave the cabin, 
though they were at full liberty. If ſometimes they w an- 
dered to a little diſtance to procure food, yet they never 
failed to return at night. The, ſquirrel commonly paſſed 
the night in a little cell which he had ſcooped out for himſelf 
in the "roof, whilſt the two doves remained fide by ſide, on 
a ſtick placed acroſs the top of the cabin for a perch. 

The children ſoon wiſhed to inereaſe ſtill more the popu- 
lation of their little colony; and one day they told Joſeph 
how glad they ſhould be to have an ier, full of birds by 
the fide of their cottage. could eaſily,” replied Joſeph, 
40 ſhe w you how to catch a great number, and of almoſt all 
the kinds that inhabit this part of the country ; but it is on 
one condition, that you will not keep them in captivity, 
and will ſuffer all thoſe that do not chooſe to ſtay with you 
10 return to the woods; for it is a cruel thing, my little 
friends, tor theſe poor animals, as well as for men, to be de- 
prived « of their überty.“ « Well,” replied the children, 
66 we promile you to let them all go; but, we ſhall be very 
glad to look at them nearer for a moment, to hold them in 
our hands, and particularly to ſee bow you will manage to 
catch ſo many as you ſay.” I ſhall do it by a very ſimple 
method; 1 want nothing but birdlime.“ *© Ah, yay will 


catch them with a call 1 „ „inn fo 4+ Owe 
have often heard of that way of catching birds, but we have 
never had the pleaſure of ſeeing it. Well, Joſeph, it is a 
holiday to-morrow; and if you will go to the town, we 
will give you all our money to buy as much birdlime as wil 
| h be 
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be neceſſary. Joſeph conſented to their wiſh with his uſual 
civility, The next day he went to the town, but, on his 
return, he informed them that he had heard ſome news, 
which would oblige him immediately to take a journey into 
his own country, and that night he begged leave of abſence 1 
for ſeveral days of their father. This was, as may eaſily be | 
imagined, a great cauſe of grief to the children, who made 
him firmly promiſe to return, and to perform. his journey | 
with all pofſible diligence. 

The time of abſence allowed him was much more than 
expired, and Joſeph did not return. One day the farmer _ Fl 
received a letter from the neighbouring town, which in- | #8 
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formed him, that a box, directed to him, had arrived by 
the Paris carrier, which he was defired to ſend for. Ac- 
cordingly, the next day, a man on horſeback was diſpatched 
to bring it; and the box being brought in the evening, as 
all the family were aſſembled ready to fir down to fupper, 
the farmer prepared to open it. All the children were 
mounted on chairs round the table, with their eyes fixed on 
the box, in the moſt lively impatience to ſee what it might 
contain. The lid having been taken off, with ſeveral ſheets 
of paper which covered the contents, there were firſt ſeen 
four pretty pocket-buoks of nice red morocco, with letters of i 
gold upon them; and on one was read Louis, on ancther 1 
Paul, on the third Honorius, on the fourth Catherine. 

Judge of the ſurprize, the agitation, the joy, of the four 
children; on hearing their father pronounce theſe words. 
„That is for me that is for me?!” cried they, one aſter 
another, leaping and Nn with ali their limbs. 
„Let us ſee, papa. — “ Where is mine? —“ There is 
your's.” —* No, it is mine. No, it is mine. They 
could not hear one another ſpeak in the houſe. 

Below theſe pocket- books were four pretty ebony writing 
deſks, ſurrounded with circles of ſilver; four caſes of ma- 
thematical inſtruments, crayons of all colours, rulers, com- 
paties, four pretty knives with ivory handles, four little 
pruning-hooks, pens, penknives, little fine ſciſſars, four bota- 

ical magnitying glaſſes, and four pocket compaſſes. Beneath 
were fome pretty little books; bound in red and green mo- 
rocco, on the backs of which were read theſe titles, the 
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Children's Friend, Telemachus, Robinſon Cruſoe, Paul and 
Virginia, La Fontaine's Fables, &c. Under theſe were ſe- 
veral books of engravings, drawings, writing copies by the 
beſt maſters, and papers of diſterent kinds. 

At length, at the bottom of all theſe, was found a ſealed 
letter directed to the farmer, in which he immediately read 
theſe words: 


hs Worthy Citizen, | p 


e You deigned to receive me into your houſe when I was 
unfortunate, "ant wandering without an afylum. I ſhall 
never forget this ſervice, and particularly the touching intereſt 
in my welfare which your amiable children conſtantly ſhowed 
in the days of my adverſity, when they fo often diverted me 
from the bitter reflections which harrowed my ſoul. Accept 
for them, I beg, theſe flight teftimonies of my gratitude and 
tender attachment. 1 ſhall ſoon have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
again and embracing them, and of teaching you to recog- 
nize in your former ſervant a conſtant fend, 

„ Josppn B —.“ 


(End of the Little a ) 


—— 


INFORMATION CONCERNING 
BERQUIN AND HIS WORKS. 


HE life of an unambitious man cannot intereſt by * 
variety of events. Berquin, like altliterary men, was 
fond of ſolitude, and his manner of life was very uniform. 
He was born at Bourdeaux, where, in common with almoſt 
all other celebrated men, he early began to cultivate a taſte 
for poetry. His parents, who wiſhed to have diverted him 
from the commerce of the Muſes to embrace one of a 
leſs refined but more ſubſtantial kind, employed all their 
efforts to give another direction to his r.fing inclinations. 
Berquin, who was a good fon, ſeveral times promiſed to 
rhyme noe more. He would have conquered himfelf, but 
he never was able; Providence had marked out his deſtiny. 
He came to Paris, and found it impotlible to reſiſt the defire 
of cultivating an art for which he had fo decided a tafte. 
A With gentle manners and a feeling heart, ſoon 
AO 
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entered upon that path of literature with the charms of which 
he was moſt captivated, that of rural poetry. The idyl is 
the moſt eſteemed by thoſe who love the country; and it 
was by this title that it obtained the favour of Berquin, 
particularly in the ſpring of his life, at that happy age when 
the yet unwearied imagination ſo eaſily reſigns ibſelf to the 
pleaſures.of paſtoral ſcenes. 

Idyls muſt be the production of youth, or, if I may 
renture to ſlay fo, of adoleſcence. Every one knows that 
Geſſner had compoſed all his mafter-pieces at five and 
twenty. Berquin, to whom the French are indebted for 
having trans lerred to their language a part of the beauties 
found in the paſtorals of Geſſner, profitted, like him, by the 
firſt emotions of his heart to write thoſe charming idyls 
wuach formed the baſis of his reputation. 

It was not till ſome years after the publication of theſe 


qyls that he turned his attention to that ſpecies of compo- 


ition ſo dear to tender hearts, which has given rife to ſo 
many {ſweet tears of memory and regret. His ballads have 
obtained the moſt merited ſucceſs. That in which the 
poet ſo charmingly expreſſes the grief of an unfortunate 
man betrayed by love, and finding in the preſence of his 


child the only conſolation of his pain, will always be heard 


with new pleaſure.” The moſt touching intereſt reigns allo 
in that compoſed by the fide of the cradle of an infant. 


Berquin tried himſelf alſo in the theatrical career; he 


had dramatized and put into very pretty verſe Marmontel's 
tale of the Connoiſſeur; and ſome other dramatic pieces 
remained in his port - ſolio. | | N 

But he ſoon renounced theſe occupations to boca „The 
0 hildren's Friend. No one, perhaps, was better quali- 
ned than he to perform this function, which was equally 
dear to his underſtanding and his heart. WW ith. the virtues, 
the frankneſs, the diſintereſtednels, and almoſt the careleſſ- 
neſs of that amiable age, it was by no means difficult. for 


bim to adapt himſelf to the comprehenſion of his young 


readers, A love ot virtue, a tender ſentibility, a love of in- 


Juſtry, an attachment to duty, filial piety, firmneſs, and for- 


titude, are the principal ſubjects of his leſſons, where mo- 
ality hides itſelf under the tranſparent vail of intereſting 
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286 Tie River. 
and amuſing fiction. It is true that Berquin borrowed 
much from Weiſſe, Campe, and Schummel, German wri- 


ters, who have occupied themſelves with an age too much 


neglected ; but far from confining himſelf to the merit of a 
tranſlator, Berquin did not fail to accommodate to the taſte 
of his countrymen, their manners and cuſtoms, all that he 
derived from theſe eſtimable ſources, 'and the materials loſt 
nothing by paſſing through his hands. He even took a 
voyage to England, for the fake of becoming acquainted 
with valuable Engliſh books on ſimilar topics with his own, 

After the Revblittion, the deſire of being uſeful led him 
to undertake a work intended to inform the villager of his 
rights and his duties. He only publiſhed two or three vo- 
humes of the Village Library ;*” and, after the death of 
Marcilly, who edited the Monitor, Berquin undertook 
His office, which he continued till his death. 

With ſweet and equable manners, a lively diſpoſition, 
and an excellent and unintriguing heart, aſpiring neither 
after fortune nor place, nothing was wanting to his happi- 


mefs but to have taſted, in the boſom of domeſtic peace, 
thoſe ſweet parental pleafures which his pen had fo en 


ing! depicted. Berquin was never married. 
He had never known ſickneſstill a putrid and eat 


Heer, which attacked him with ſuch violence as to leave 
little hope from the reſources. of art, on the 21 of Decem- 


0 1791, ſnatched dan een letters and from friendſhip. 


a 
1 OW happens it, papa, that the river, hich 13 
commonly ſo peaceful and fo clear, that it reſem- 


les a large looki ng-glals, 1 is to-day ſoſwelled and yellowiſh?” 


% My dear, that is becauſe the ſtormy ſouth winds. have 
brought down torrents of rain, which have drawn all the 
impurities of the fields into the river. A peaceful and inno- 
cent heart is like tne ſurface of the water when it is limpid, 


Heaven and earth paint themſelves upon it in all their beauty; 


one may read to the bottom of it, It is thus, my child, that 
J can ſtill read in your's; but if ſtormy paſſions ſhould one 
day riſe in your breaſt, your heart will be like this river, 
fwelled and duſky, my eyes will no longer be able to read in 
it, and it can no longer reflect the beauty of heaven. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, 
On the Subject propoſed for No. 17. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
or THE 


SPECTATOR, No. 465. 
By Maſter THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Of Middleton School, aged 14 years and 11 months. 


8 the firſt. Having endeavoured, in my 
laſt Saturday's paper, to ſhew the great excellency of 
faith, I ſhall here contider what are the proper means of 
ſtrengthening and confirming it in the mind of man.“ 


This ſentence is, on the whole, very clear and perſpicuous, 
preſerving a very good harmony in its parts. Perhaps an 
objection might be made againſt having here“ the 2 
quent to the antecedent ein my laſt Saturday s paper. 


Sentence the ſecond and third. Thoſe who delight in 
reading books of controverſy, which are written on both 
ſides of the queſtion in points of faith, do very ſeldom ar- 
rive at a fixed and ſettled habit of it. They are one day en- 
tirely convinced of its important truths, and the next meet 
with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs them, ba 


In the firſt of theſe ſentences there are ſome words uſeleſs, 
and as every part ought to convey ſome new idea, it is need- 
leſs to ſay ** reading | books of controverſy, which are written 
on both ſides of the queſtion.” For if they be of contro- 
verſy, they muſt be on different ſides of the queſtion; there- 
fore, both to make the ſentence more harmonious, and not 
leave the redundancy, I would abbreviate it thus: reading 
books written on both ſides of the queſtion in points of 
faith; alto I would omit ““ do,” and leave it ſeldom ar- 
tire, &c.; and perhaps a habit”? is not ſo applicable to 
faith, The Ward lentence 1 is very clear, correct, and n. 


e pots 833 66 The doubt Wich Was laid. re- 
vives aba u, and ſhews itſelf in new difficulties, and that ge- 
ns nerally 
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nerally for this reaſon, becauſe. the mind which is perpe- 
tually toſt in controverſies and diſputes, is apt to forget the 
reaſons which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſzuicted 


Swith any former perplexity, when it appears in * new 


ſhape, or is ſtarted by a different hand. 
This ſentence is very confuſed, and perſpicuity is by no 


means eee in it. It is an excellent metaphor to ſay 
6 revives;' but it. is ſuperfluous to add, again' after it, 
for. it ſignifies that of itſelf, It is highly improper to ſay a 
% perplexity farted by a different band.” 


Sentence the fifth and fixth. 3 As nocli l is more laud- 
able than an enquiry after truth, ſo nothing is more irra- 
tional than to paſs away our whole lives without determin- 
ing ourſelves one Way in thoſe points which are of the laſt 
importance to us. There are, indeed, many things from 
which we may withhold our aſſent; but in caſes by which 
we are to 1egulate our lives, it is the greateſt abſurdity to be 
wavering 40 -unſettled, without cloſing 'with that ſide 
which appears the moſt ſafe and moſt probable.“ 


The word % whole, in the firſt of theſe Tentefices, is not 
wanting; for if “we paſs away our lives, undoubtedly 
we ſhall paſs away our whole lives. In the next ſen- 
tence, © the ſafeſt and moſt probableꝰ would do better than 
« the moſt fafe and moſt probable ;?* and this ſentence is 
lepgthened out at the end too muck; which tires the voice. 


Sentence the 3 and eighth. $$ The 61ſt NT there- 
fore, which I. ſhall lay down. is this, that when by reading 
or diſcourſe. we find ourſelves thoreughly convinced of the 
truth of any article, and of the reaſonableneſs of our belief 
in it, we ſhould never ſuffer ourſelves to call it into queſtion. 
We may, perhaps, forget the arguments which, occaſioned 
our conviction, but we ought. to remember the ſtrength they 
had with us, and therefore ſtill to retain the conviction 


Which they ö once Produced.“ 57 


8. #> PLATE 


At the, beginning of this ſentence Ng « therefore”? ought to 
be omitted, 1dr" it. ought never to be fed but where a con- 
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no reaſon why he ſhould ſet down that rule, it is evident 


that here it is uſeleſs. It would be more muſica] to ſay <* by. 
reading or diſcourſing, than by reading or diſcourſe ;' 

beſides the conjunction ot“ couples like parts of ſpeech. 
The next ſentence is very clear, preciſe, and harmonious, 
and as correct as the Engliſh language, perhaps, will admit 
of, | th A 7 | | 


Sentence the ninth. This is no more than what we do 
in every common art and ſcience, nor is it poſſible to act 
otherwiſe, conſidering the weakneſs and limitation of our 
intellectual faculties. | 


As it has been obſerved that ſhort words are unfit for the 
beginning of a ſentence; the author is very faulty in placing 
no leſs than nine monoſyllables at the beginning. Weak- 
neſs and limitation“ are well applied to our . intellectual 
faculties | : Yi "F353: 2s | 


Sentence the tenth. 
the glorious army of martyrs, who introduced the reforma- 
tion in England, behaved himſelf in that great conference, 
which was managed between the moſt kart amongſt the 
Proteſtants and Pu piſts, in the reignof Queen Mary,” : 


There is ſome ambiguity here, for we cannot tell © who in- 
troduced the reformation in England, whether it was La- 
timer, or * the glorious army of martyrs.” Perhaps it 
would anſwer better if thus altered: It was thus that La- 
timer, one of the glorious army of martyrs, and introducer of 
the reformation,*” &c., - The rule of unity is entirely broken 
through here; firſt the author mentions Latimer, then the 
glerious army of martyrs, then the reformation in England, then 
the conference between the Proteſtants and | Papiſts, and, f. nally: A 
the reign of Queen Mary. | 


Sentence Suben: 1 This: {ds old man, knowing 
bow his abilities were impaired by age, and that it was im- 
poſſible tor him to recollect thoſe reaſons which had directed 
him in the choice of his religion, left his companions, who 
were in full poſſeſſion of their parts and learning, 


and confound their antagoniſts by the fore of Nabe 


vor. III. Co This 


It was thus that Latimer, one * 


to baffle 
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This is very correct, and the words well Bon, poſſeſſing 
a proper. degree of harmony, 


_ * Sentence the fourteenth.” «+ This rule is abſolutely neceſ- 

wy for weaker minds, and in ſome meafare for men of the 
greateſt abilities; but to theſe laſt I would propoſe, in the 
ſecond place, that: they thoule hay up in their memories, and 
always keep by them in a readineſs, thoſe arguments which 
appear to them of the greateſt ſtrength, and which Cannot 
be got over by _ the doubts and cavils of . 2 


If the ſentence were dirided in two, as can be owe, it 
would not then tire the voice as it does. The propriety of 
the word cavils“ is worth remarking; for when we are 
conſcious,of the rectitude of faith, cenginly, all- the argu» 
ments that can be ſuggeſted muſt be frivolous. . 


Sentence the fifteenth, ſixteenth, and ſeventeeth. But, 
in the third place, there is nothing which ſtrengthens faith 
more than morality. Faith and morality, naturally produce 
each other. A man is quickly convinced of the truth of re- 
ligion, who finds it is not | againſt his intereſt tbat they 
thc eee, fon hoot ingot % 


ele three ſentences are very correct and 1 and the 
beauty of ſhort enlivening ones is chiefly conſpicuous, Per- 
haps, indeed, there might be an objection made to n ſo 
many mono ) llables at the beginning. 


Sentence the eighteenth. The lint he receives at 
preſent, and the happineſs v which he Promiſes himſelf here- 
aſter, will both diſpoſe him very powerfully to give credit to 
it, according to the ordinary obſervation, chat we are eaſy 
to 1 N.5 what we with.” AT | 


& The happineſs” is nada.” og, 3 Sh 3 «the 
pleaſure; Lwould thus een ee its and that which he 
promiſes himſelf ereaſter;; will bath, diſpoſe.” 
This affords me an OY 0 mowing the difference 
betwecn will and hall. Mail, in the firſt: perſon, implies 
determination, ball ſimply foretells; in the thind perſon will 
ſerves merely ta.forctel, A n men . 
„ 155d yeh, arſe anon 


% 
, < — 


Sentence 
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Sentence the nineteenth, It is very certain, that a 


upon an impartial examination of it; but, at the ſame 
ae time, it is certain, that faith is kept alive i in us, and gathers 
he ſtrength from practice more than from ſpeculation. ? . 
nd Again, the impropriety of beginning with “It is'” occurs. 
ch MY The concluſion it altered thus would, perhaps, de better: 
ot WM © and 98 ſtrength more from n than n 


S the twentieth and twenty-firſt. 6 'There is 61 
it another method, which is more perſuaſi ve than any, of the 
of former, and that is, an habitual adoration of the Supreme 
are Being, 
zu- curnart filtns! Tie, devout man i does not only 1 1 BR 
feels there i is a deity.” a 85 8 


ut, The language of all tkis is cleat and ori: but * and” is 
ith fuperfleous.. In the laſt of theſe ſentences, * not only be- 


ace heves, would do better than does not only believe, = 


re- | beſides, K would curved better with 60 feels. Pi Hu 
he 
7 | Seledce the twenty-ſecond and twenty-third. bo, He hes 
actual ſenfations of him; his experience concurs with his 
reaſon ; he ſees him more and more in all his intercourſes 
with him, and even in this life almoſt loſes his faith in con- 
8 ſo Eiition. The Taft method which 1 ſhall mention for the 

| giving life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement from the 
s at © world, accompanied * e meditation? 


Sentences like the firſt are very pleaſing to the reader. found 
better, and give proper time for drawing breath. This j is ſo 
nicely. 8 in ſmall clauſes, which are ſo clear, fo u 
form, and ſo harmonious, that they delight and GED 
themſelves much more attractingly than f\ uch a fenterice as 
h be | the fourth; and if we read them alter one another, wwe wait 
. e oor of the former,” Henn 


rence 1 a2 


pli:s Sentence the twenty-fourth and een Als. 6 Wen 4 
x will man thinks of any thing in the darkneſs of the night, what 


junc- erer deep impreflions it may make in bis mind, they wat: 1 


A e vaniſh. as ſaon as the day breaks about him. The light 
tence Cc2 and 


man of ſound reaſon cannot forbear cloſing with religion 


as well in conſtant acts of mental worſhip, as in 
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and noiſe of the day, which are perpetually ſoliciting his 
ſenſes, and calling off his attention, wear out of his mind 
the thoughts that imprinted. themſelves in it during the 


. ilence and darkneſs of the night.“ 


In the firſt of theſe ſentences I cannot help obſerving the ap- 
plicable and elegant ſenſe of the word“ de in the 
next the light and noiſe“ are nicely oppoled 8 the 
filence and darkneſs,” | 


Sentence the twenty-ſixth and twenty-ſeventh. * A man 
finds the ſame difference as to himſelf in a croud and in a 
ſolitude; the mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that va- 
riety of objects which prefs upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herſelf to the conſideration of thoſe things 
which are of the utmoſt concern to her.“ 


The metaphar i is well applied in the words © ſtunned?” and 
„ dazzled,” which are very expreſſive. There is a gram- 
matical error in making the fingular nominative caſe agree 


with a plural verb, i. e. that variety of objects, which 


preſs upon her,” & c.; certainly if *© variety”? be conſidered as 
a noun of nds it might be right, were it not for 
„hat which precedes it, and marks it particularly as ſin- 
gular. The next ſentence is very perſpicuous and conciſe. 


Sentence the twenty eis beh. 4 The cares or pleaſures of 


| the world ſtrike in with every thought, and a multitude of 


vicious examples give a kind of juſtification to our folly.“ 


This is all compact a and preciſe; but I cannot help obſerr- 
ing the propriety of the words „ ſirike in,“ which are very 


beautiful. 8 
Sentence twenty-ninth, RIS wot by and chirty-Hirſt. © Tn our 
retirements every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious, In courts 


and cities we are entertained. by the works of men: in the 


country by thoſe of God. One is the province of art, the 


other of nature. 


Again we find all the beauty 405 luftre of ſhort lively ſen- 
rences break forth. How much 1 is expreſſed in theſe few? 


6 Faith and devotion naturally 
grow 


Sentence thirty-ſecond. 


{ gr. 


div 
his 
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grow in the mind of every reaſonable man, who ſees the 


divine power and wiſdom i in every Wee on which he caſts 
his eye. - 


This ſentence would all be very clear and correct, were it 
not for ſo many monoſyllables at the end, which ought to - 
be omitted, as it is redundant to ay who fees in every 
object on which he caſts his eye; for if he ** ſees?” he 
muſt “ caſt his eye, therefore this might be left out, and 

it would make. the ſentence more compact. 


PRIZE TRANSLATION FROM THE ITALIAN. 


LITE OF MADAME DACIER, / 
By Maſter J. W. MACKIE, aged 14. 
Son of Doctor Mackie, of Southampton. 


NNE DACIER, daughter of. Tanaquil Faber, (or 
Loeſevre) Greek Profellor at Saumur, one of the moſt 
Ld women of .her age, from her earlieſt years diſcos» 
vered à talent for the ſciences, which her father cultivated 
with pleaſure and aſſiduit . 

After the death of M. Lefevre ſhe went to Paris, who 
her fame had already made her known. At that time 
ſhe was preparing an edition of Callimachus, which ſhe 
publiſhed in 1674. Having ſhewn ſome of her performances 
to M. Huet, and other of the literati of the court, ber 
works were ſo much admired, that the Duke de Montauſier 
intreated her to.pybliſh editions of different Latin authors 
for the uſe of the Dauphin. She at firſt excuſed herſelf ; 
put the Duke, having made her a vifit, perſuaded her to 
conſent, and ſhe n the edition of X lorus, which « 
appeared in 1674. | 

Her reputation being extended over: all parts of Europe, 
Queen, Chriſtina, of Seelen deſired the Count de Conygſ- 
mark to comp ent her in her namen Tänaquil's daughter 
then ent to ts princeſs. her edition of Florus, accom pawied | 
with a Latin letter, Her majeſty anſwered her in an 
obliging mant er, and ſome time after wrote her another 
letter, to. beg; that ſhe would renounce the Proteſtant reli- 
3 gion, 
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gion, and made her conſiderable offers to bring her to her 
court. 

Mademoiſelle Lefevre married M. Dacier in 1683, and 
immediately acquainted the Duke de Montauſier with the 
intention ſhe then had of returning to the Roman church, 
But as M. Dacier was not convinced of the neceſſity of ſuch 
a change, he retired with his wife to Caſtres, in 1684, to 
examine the controverſial points between the Proteſtants and 
Catholics. After a mature examination they determined in 
favour of the latter, and made a public abjuration in 1685, 

T.ewis the Fourteenth, being informed of their merit, 
gave each of them, in the ſequel, the moſt effeftual proofs 
of his eſteem. 

They had a ſon and two daughters. 
a promiſing youth, died in 1694; one of the daughters 
took the veil in the abbey of Longchamp. The other, who 
was a perfect model of the beſt qualities which adorn her 
ſex, died at the age of eighteen, 

Madame Dacier was in a very infirm ſtate of health the 
two laſt years of her life, and died on the 17th of Auguſt, 
2720, in her ſixty-ninth year, having acquired the eſteem of 
all, not only from her erudition and ſuperior genius, but 
much more for her virtue, conſtancy, magnanimity, and 


_ generolity. 


Her principal works are, 1. An excellent tranflation of 
Terence, with various comments, the beſt edition of which 
is that printed in Holland. 2. A tranſlation of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey of Homer, with notes. 3. A tranſlation of 
Anaereon, a part. of Plautus and Ariſtophanes. She had 
likewiſe made various remarks on the Holy Scriptures, 
which ſhe was ſeveral times intreated to give to the public, 
dut ſhe always anſwered, that a woman ought to read and 
meditate on the Scriptures, to be able to regulate her con- 
duct by what they teach, but that ſhe ought to keep ſilence, 
according to the precept of St, Paul. 


U 
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GENERAL 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES 


GIVEN WITH THE SEVENTEENTH NUMBER, 


CLASS I. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


A Critical Examination of No. 465 of the Spectator. 


The firſt prize has been awarded to Maſter THOMAS TAY. 
LOR, of Middleton School, aged 14 ycars and 11 months. At- 
teſted by Mr. Grier, head maſter. 


T's receive Books, value Three Guineas, 


The fecond to Maſter SAMUEL MARSOM, of Mr. d 
academy, Worceſter, aged 16. Atteſted by Mr. Oſborn, ' 


To receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea, 


The third to Miſs MARY PAREEN, of Dunſtable, aged 1 5. 
Atteſted by her father. 


Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Home's of a Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The fourth to Miſs MARY ANNE ORMSTON, of News 
caſtle, aged 16. Atteſted by her mother. 


Zo receive Irvine's Elements of Engliſh Com deten 


The fifth to Miſs J. A. SMITH, of Whittleſea, aged 12. At- 
teſted by her tutor, tie Rev. G. Burges. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. 


The ſixth to Maſter JOSEPH FALLOWFIELD, of Barnard- 
Caſtle School, aged 14 years and ſeven months. Atteſted by the 
Rev. Thomas Barnes, maſter. 


T's receive Goldſmith's Hiſtory of England. 


The ſeventh to Maſter H. WALTER, of Brigg School, aged 


* 16. 
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296 Commended: Critiques. 


16. Atteſted by che Rev. Mr. 5 maſter, and Mr. Border, 
uſher. | 


To receive the and Ae D Cons cal Engzli/t 
Poetry, 


The eighth to Maſter MAJOR AINGER, of Whittleſea, aged 
15. Attelted by the Rev. G. Burges. 


The ninth : to Maſter JOSIAH CONDER, of Meſſrs. Palmers' 


Mr. Palmer. 


Poetry. 


The tenth to Miſs EL. Iz. AINGER, of ' Whittleſca, aged 13. 
Atteſted by her tutor, the Rev. G. Burges. 


To receive Dr. Gregory's Legacy to his Daughter. . 


The following are deſerving of COMMENDA TION: 


14 j Bengworth, Wor ccſter. 


| Miſs Maria Balemab, not 17 years of age, at Mrs. Hanwell's 
ſchoo}, Grove-hovle, Kentiſh Town. 


Hackney. 


ſchool. 
Maſter Daniel Harwey, 15 years ond 8 months old, at Mieſſrs. Pal- 


mers* academy, Hackney. 


ſchool, 
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To receive Jrvine's Elements of Engli/h Se tion. 


School, Hackney, aged 11 years and nine months. Atteſted by. 


Lo receive Pratt's and be s Claſſical Hngliſi 


Maſter John Agg, not 17, pupil of. the Rev. W. Day, curate of 


Maſter G. F. Dickſon, 14 years of ages at Meſs, Palmers? Kol, | 


Maſter 8 under 25 ig of 3 agen at. Barnard- Caf le 


Maſter William Mood, 14 years * 7 months * at Barnard Caſt le. 
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CLASS II. 


GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE SECOBD 
SUBJECT. 


' TRANSLATION FROM THE ITALIAN. 
LIFE OP MADAM DACIER, 4 


The fir prize has been awarded to Maſter J. W. MACKIE, 
ſon of Dr. Mackie, of Southampton, aged 14. Atteſted by his 
father and M. Deſmoulins. WL | 


To receive Books, value two guineas. 
The ſecond to Miſs SOPHIA T ONGUE, of Croom! s$-hill 


boarding- ſchool, Greenwich, aged 24 years and two months, At- 
teſted by Mrs. Smallwood. | 


| To receive a filver medal, value five fhillings* 


The third to Miſs MARY LLOYD, of Peterley-Houſe, aged 
12. Atteſted by her mother, and Mrs. Kralie, governeſs. 


. Ta receive Pratt's. and Mavor's Claſſical E ngls 7 
Poetry. 


' The fourth to Miſs LOUISA EL IZ. TAYLOR, of "RAY 
ſquare, aged 14. Atteſted by C. B. Reynolds, maſter of languages. 


Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural I. tory. 


The fifth to Maſter B. JONES, of Meſſrs. Palmers? ſchool, 
Hackney, aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. Paris, claſſical tutor. 


Le receive Dr. Mawvor's Britiſh Nepos: 


The fixth to Maſter C. W. THOMPSON, aged 13 years and 


fire months, of Thorp-Arch Seminary. Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. 
Peer 8. 


To receive Dr. Gregory's 5 Ren of 6 a Polite Eu- 
cation. 


The ſeventh to Miſs MARGARET TAYLOR, of n 
aged 12, having never received inſtrudtions in Italian from a maſter. 
Atteſted by Mrs. Hurry, her aunt. Gt 


Zo receive Pratt's and Mawvor's Clef cal Engliſh 


The 


. — 
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| Commented Tranſlations. 


. The eighth to Maſter H. GREEN, of the ſeminary Thorp. 
Arch, aged 13. Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. Peers, rector. 


5 o receive Dr. Maver Lives of Plutarch abridged. 


The following are deſerving of COMMENDATION : 


Mifs Martha Atzerfoll, aged 13 _— of Mrs. Walker" s ſchocl at 
Grays. 


Maſter Arthur Burrew, nod 145 popit dy Mr. T. Visier, War- 


rington. 

Miſs Belia Barrow, 3 12 years and 3 months, * Devonſhire. 
ſyuare, pupil of Dr. Antohio M on*ucci, private maſter. 

Maſter V. H. Coates, aged 14, of the ſeminary at Thorp-Arch. 


Maſter Jeſab Conder,' 11 years old, of Meffrs. Palmers“ academy, 


Hackney. 
Maſter Francis Coben, under 13, of Southampton- ſireet, Bloomſ- 
dury, private pupil of Mr. J. Wills. 
Maſter Thomas Tenant Coar, aged 14 years and 11 months, at Mr, 
J. Forſter's ſchool, Tottenham High Croſs. 
Maſter G. F. Dick/7 Lon, 24 youre of age, at n Palmers ſchool, 
Hackney, . 
Miſs Henricita Eyre, 1 15 7 of age, at Mrs. Loriot 8 ches, 
Reading. 
Maſter Mo/es After Goldfmid, of Lagos. brace aged 12 years and a 
half, pupil of Dr. Antonio Montucci. 


Maſter Jobs Gregory, 12 years and eight months old, at Mefſts, 


Palmei's academy, Hackney, «vbo. bag never been taught. 
Miſs El:za Hammond, 13 years and an months old, pupil of Mrs. 
I. Mondenard, Liverpool. 


Maſter James Lawſon, 14 years and five Sai old, ſon of Mr. 


Samuel Lawſon, Nottingham 


Miſs Hef Sinclair, aged 13 years, weading at Dr. Gregney* > 
Low Leyton. 


# t Tt! 


Maſter G. R. E. Wilcocke, aged 14 yearsand two months, at Meſſrs. 


Palmers* academy, Back ney. 


Maſter Thomas Sydney Williams, ot I 15. fon of Mr. Thomas Wil- 


liams, * 


ADJUDICATION 


— 
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ADJUDICATION OF THE BOOK-KEEPING PRIZES, 


- * 


* 


Four candidates have appeared for Mr. FRAFZER's prizes in 1 
Boc k- keeping, and their reſpective merits appear to us as follow :} - 
To Maſter. CHAMBERS HALL, of Englefeld- green Aca- 
demy, in Surry, we have afſigred the firſt prize of two guineas and 
a ſilver medal, value ten une and ſixpence, his being the neateſt 


and moſt corre& ict of books. His age is 14 years and 10 months, 
Atteſted by Mr. Wicks, the maſter. 


The ſecond we have adjudged to Maſter SAMUE L WRIGHT, 
of the {ame academy, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr, Wicks. 
Ts receive one guinea, and a filver medal value ten 
= /iillings and /ixpence. 


The third to Maſter. FRANCIS. WILBY.,- of Mr. Eb 
5 academy, Rochdale, aged 15.  Attelted by, Mr. Littlewood. 


| Ze recetve ſixteen Aillings, and a —_ medal value 
* | five /iillings, 


To. Mader THOMAS BUDD, of Laytonſtone Academy, 


* — 
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, (though his books are evidently erroneous, having made Pretty - 4 : 
man's nett property at the end of the year leſs than at the beginning 7 
I, of it, and yet (uppoling a profit on his trade of 3991}, 178. 24d.) 89 
. we have, in con: equence of his meritorious endeavour, alßgned a 14 
2 prize of five ſhillings, viz. Ar. Frend's Algebra, 5 . 
. In conſequenee of this adj udication the acichmaticyt prizes are : I; | 
left undecided, and open” till the 30th of next month, 13.88 
on — — — ht 
i | NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XX. th 
"2 ASE to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or Q \ | [ 
irs. . en a. Cr ASS x; i 4 
0 | EXERCISE IN ENGLJSH- COMPOSITION.” + 
ii | ror ros Lapies AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT. 1 
COMPLETED THEIR SIX TEENTH YEAR, | "138 
To ſhew by argument and examp'e whether the vice of a 
Sander or of Tbeſt has done moſt miſchief in the world. we! 
The beſt eſſay to entitle the writer to Books, value three 2 | | 
guineas ; the next beſt to a ſilver medal, value ten ſhillings and hx- "IF 
gy and; the —_— next beſt to books value five ſhillings each. 1 
ION F | 11 [2 
2 3 Cass 4 
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CLass II. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 


rox YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT cou. 
PLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR, 


A poetical verſion of the follow ing ode: 1 
Hos, Lip. III. Op III. 


Juſtum, et tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civiam ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni | 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque Aufter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz, 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus: 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. 
Hae arte Pollux, et vagus Hercules 
f Innixus, arces attigit igneas: 
1 . Mn. inter Auguſtus recumbens, 
urpureo bibit ore nectar. 
Hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuæ 
Vexere tigres, indocili jugum 
; Collo trahentes : hac Quirinus 
. Mlartis equis Acheronta fugit 
Gratum elocuta confi liantibus 
Junone Divis : Ilion, Ilion 
Fatalis inceſtuſque judex, 
Et mulier peregrina vertit 
In pulverem, ex quo deſtituit Deos ps 
Mer cede pacta Laomedon, mihi 5% Eo 
Caſtæque damnatum Minervæ, 
tad ra Cum populo et duce fraudulento. 


The beſt tranflation to be entitled to bobks, value two guineas; : 
the lecond to a ſilver medal, value ROY and ans fax next 
to books, alu five ſbillings each. 
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It is a to ſend in ſpecimens of Penmanſhip in three 
kands, upon paper not exceeding ſeven inches and a half 1 
| K inches. f 


- The beſt ecke + to {be engraven for infertion i in the 8 | | 
ang: the writer to be entitled to a book. of: Penmanſhip, value one; f 
guinea, and to a ſilver medal, value half- a- guinea z, the ſecond beſt 
to a filver medal, value halt-a-guinca ; ns the Tix n next beſt to à 
ſtlo er pen each. 
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' LECTURES, 
ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OF 
YOUNG PERSONS, 
oN 


Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, 


{ 


- 


LECTURE XVIII. 


OF THE MECHANIC POWERS. 


AN, conſidered as to his bodily ſtructure, 1s but a 

feeble creature; it is mind which gives him a ſupe- 

riority over other animals. Contrivances to atlilt his na- 

tural powers we have reaſon to believe took place at a very 

early period of ſociety, as we find few nations, even in the 

moſt ſavage ſtate, which are entirely without them. It is 

philoſophy, however, which explains their theory and uſes, 
and which extends their application, 

When we ſurvey the vaſt variety of complex machines, 
which one of our great manufactories, for inſtance, exhibits, 
we are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and the creative genius of 
man appears to the greateſt advantage; but the ſurprize of 
the unſcientific perſon will be increafed, when he learns that 
this vaſt aſſemblage of mechaniſm is reduced into fix ſimple 
machines or powers, from which, and their different com- 
binations, the moſt ſtupendous works of human art are pro- 


duced. "Lheſe machines are, 1. the lever; 2. the wheel and 
axle; 3. 


and 6. Ane Pre w. 

1. The lever is, id the Gmpleſt of all the mechanic 
powers, and was probably the firſt which was brought into 
uſe. It is a bar of iron or wood, one part of which is ſup- 
ported by a prop, and upon that prop all the other parts 
turn as on their center of motion. Y ou fee the lever wage uſe 
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of in one form or other every day, when a Jabourer takes a 
hand-ſpike, or large take, aud putting a Kone under ſome 
part near the end, by putting the extremity upder a cull, a 
piece of timber, or ny other body, and attempts to move it, 
by pulling at the other end, he makes uſe ofa lever. I he 
handle of a pump is a lever allo; even the poker with 
which J ralſe the fire is a lan „the bar ofthe grate is the prop, 
and the end which I-hold in my hand i is the ſtrength or 
power. This is, however, not the only kind of lever, for 
in fact there are three different ſorts or orders of theſe inſtru- 
ments. The firſt is that which I] have been deſcribing, viz. 
when the prop is placed between the weight to be Pace 
and the power (ſee fig. 1). In this figure ARC is the lever, 
and D is the fulcrum or prop; and the parts AB and BC, 
on different ũdes of the prop, are called the arms of the lever, 
It is obvious that in this inſtrument the nearer the prop is 


to the end A, and the longer the arm BC is, the leſs force 


will be required to eſlectan. y given purpoſe. This is, indeed, 
reduced to a matter of calculation. For let P repreſent a 
power, whoſe gravity is equal to one ounce; and Wa 
weight, whoſe gravity is equal to twelve ounces. Then, if 
the power is twelve times as far from the prop as the 
weight is, they will exactly counterpoile ; and aftmall addi- 
tion to the power P will cauſe it to deſcend, and raiſe the 
weight W; and the velocity with which the power de- 
feznds will * to the velocity with which the weight riſes, 
that is, clirectly as their diſtances from 
the prop; and conſequentſy, as the ſpaces through which 
they move. Hence it is plain that a man who, by his na- 
tural itrength, without the help of any machine, could f up- 
port a handrech weigbt, will, by the help of. this lever, be 
enabled to ſupport twelve hundred. If the weight is Jeſs, 
or the power greater, the prop may be place A much far- 
ther from the weight, and then it can be raiſed tb a Jo. gp 
tionably g greater height. For, univerſally, if the intentity ef 
the weight: mii}tiplied into its diſtance from the prop is equal 
to the intentity of the power multiplied into its diſtanee 
from the prop, the power and weight will exactly balance 
- each other; and alittle addition to the power will raiſe the 
_ Thus, in the prefagt inftance, the 1 W is 
1 gwelve 
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Of Mechanic Powers. „ 
twelve ounces, and its diſtance from the prop is one inch; 
and twelve multiplied hy one is twelve; the power P is 


equal to one ounce, and its diſtance from the prop is twelve 
inches, which multiplied by one is twelve gain; and there- 


fore there is an equilibrium between them. So, if a power 
equal to two ounces is applied at: the diſtance of ſix inches 
from the prop, it will juſt balance the weight W; for fix 
multiplied by two is twelve, as before. Anda power equal | 
to three ounces Fog at four. inches diſtance from the prop 
would be the ſame; for 98 times four is twelve; ; and o 
on, in proportion. Ft 


> * 
=_— 
=_— 


1 The fatera, or Roman a, is a nels of this kind, mn 
is uſed for finding the weights of different bodies by one 
5 fingle weight placed at different diſtances. from the prop or 
3 center of motion D. For if a ſcale hangs at A, the ex tre- 
by mity of the ſhorter arm A, is of ſuch a weight as: will ex- 
_ actly counterpoiſe the longer arm BC; if this arm is divided 
1 into as many equal parts as it wilt.contain, each equal ta 
ö AB, the ſingle weight P (which we may ſuppole to be one 


-, pound) will ſerve for weighing any thing as heayy as itſelf, 
n or as many times heavier as there are diviſions in the arm 
BC, or any quantity between its own weight and that quan- 
tity. As for example, if P is one pound, and placed at the 
firlt divifion one in the arm BC, it will balance one pound 
in the ſcale at A; if it is removed to the ſecond diviſion at 
two, it will balance two pounds in the ſcale; if to the third. 
three pounds; and ſo on to the end of the arm BC. If euch 
of theſe integral diviſions is ſubdivided into as many equal 
parts as a pound contains Ounces, and the weight P is placed 
at any of thete ſubdiviſions, ſo as ta counterpoiſe what is in 
the ſcale, the pounds. and odd ounces, will by that means be 
aſcertained.”  -. , .; * | 
To this kind of lever may be reduced; Chen forts of i 
ſtruments, ſuch as ſciffars, pincers, fuuffers, which are mah 
of two levers acting contryry to one another, their prop or 
center of motion being the hin which keeps, them together. 
The ſecond kind of lever has. the weight to be raiſed be- 

tween the prop and the power, - ] hus, in raiſing the water 
plug in the ſtreets of London, you will ſee che workman 
put his iron crow through the hole of the plug till he reits 
| D d 2 the 
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the further extremity.of it on the ground, and making that. 
his prop, he raiſes the lever or crow, and ; draws out tlie 
plug. In this lever, as in the former, the longer the arm of 
power is, or the greater the diſtance of the workman from 
the weight, the inore is his natural force aſſiſted by.the ma- 
chine. To eſtimate: this, if AB (fig, 2) is a, lever on which. 
the weight W. of ſix ounces hangs at the . diſtance of one. 
inch from the, prop G, anda power. P equal to the weight of 
one ounce hangs at the end B, {ix inches from the prop, by 
the cord CD. going over the fixed pulley E, the power will 
Juit ſupport the weight; and a ſmall addition to the power 
wall raiſe the weight one inch for e fix inches that the 
power: deſcœends. | 
This lever . the reaſon ade two men carrying a bur- 
den upon a ſtick between them, bear vnequal ſhares. of the 
burden in the.inverſe proportion of their diſtances from it, 
Fort is well known, that the nearer any of them is to the 
burden the greater ſnare he bears of 1 it ; and. if he goes di- 
rely; under it he bears the whole. So if one man is at G, 
and the other at P, having the pole or flick AB reſting on 
their ſhoulders; if the burden or weight Weis placed five 
times as near as the man at , as it is to the man at P, the 
formar will bear five times as much weight as the latter. 
This. is likewiſe applicable to the caſe of two horfes of un- 
equal. ſtrength to be ſo yoked, as that each horſe may draw a 
part proportionate to his ſtrength; which is done by o 4 
viding the-beam they pull, that the point of traction may 5 


much nearer to the ſtronger horſe than to the weaker, as 


abs ſtrength of the former excecds that of the latter. 


.: Fo this kind of lever may be reduced oars, rudders of 
ſhite, doors turning upon hinges, cutting-knives which are 


fixed at the point of the blade, &c. 


41 he third kind. of lever is when the power is W "ay; : 
& an the weight and the prop. An example of this. kind | 


of lever you ee when a man raiſes a long ladder to place it 
againſt a wall. It is obvious thut this kind of lex er, ſo fat 
irom aſſiſting human ſtrength, requires a power much greater 
than the weight to be raised. For let K (fig. 3) be the prop 
of the lever AB, and. W a weight of one pound, plac d 
three times as far from the Prop, as the power P acts at F, 
by 
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by the cord C going over the fixed pulley D; in this caſe 
the power muſt be equal to three Pee in order 10 lup- 
port the weight. e 5 

Difadvantageous as this kind of letter appears, it is upon 
this principle the human ar is conſtructed; for the muſele 
which moves the arm, and. which is inferted in the bone be- 
low the elbow, may be conſidered as the. pbyer, which you 


ſee is placed between the weight to be raiſed by the händ 


and the prop, or place where the 'muſcle is.inferted above. 
To compenſate for this difidvantage theſe muſeles are made 
unuſually ſtrong, and we may judge of their immenſe power 


by the weights which athletic perſous are enabled 40. wield. 


The ſame power. exerted only on e terms Th raiſe 
a weight of ten thouſand pounds: {2 

I1.. The an and axle ( fig. 4): is the next in ada of the 
mechanic powers. The power is, in this machine, applied 
to the circumference of the wheel, and the weight to be 
raiſed is faſtened to one end of a rope, whoſe other end 
winds round an axle that turns with the wheel. This in- 
ſtrument is more commonly uſed with an handle: thus, to 
wind up a jack, I turn the handle, which: coils the cord 
round the axle. in the middle: to wind a. bucket from a 
well I do the ſame thing; to wind up ny watch the ſume: 
tne handle in all theſe is in the place of a wheel, and the 
further this handle is from the center, the axle, on whichthe 
whole weight is ſuſtained, the more powerful will it be. Or. 
if it is a wheel, the more its diameter exceeds the diameter at 
the axle, the greater will be its power. Thus, if the heel 
is eight times as wide as the axle is thick, it will have eight 
times the power; and a man who, by his natural firength, 
could only lift an hundred weight, by this n Will Be 
enabled to lift eight hundred. 5 5 8 75 

Of this kind are the machines called craret; which you 
ſee emplo jed at the water-ſide, for winding up bales of 
goods out of ſhips. The large circular crane, in which a 
man or horte walks and turus it horizontaily, is alſo a ma- 
chine oi this nature; and the capfan, which draws up the 
cables of ſhips, and is turned by handſpikes inſerted in holes 
at the end of the roller or capſtan. The awind/afs,. allo uſed 


in warehouſes for raiſing goods, is the Wheel and axle; and, 
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396 Of Mechanic Powers. 
indeed, many more complex machines may be reſolved into 
this principle. 

The ſpokes of the wheel, or the winch which turns the 


axle, may be conſidered as levers, and therefore by ſome the 


wheel and axle is referred to the ſame prineiple. | 
III. The pulley is uſually conſidered as the third mecha- 
nic power, though, in truth, the ſingle pulley AA (fig 5) 
gives no mechanical advantage, and only enables us to 
change the direction. This is evident from the figure, 
where the two equal weights Wand P balance each other 
as exactly as the arms of « a balance or ſcale beam, which are 
of equal lengths. Thus it gives a man no advantage, ex- 
cept that he.can-apply his weight inſtead of his ſtrength in 
rating a body from the earth, but att he, can lift no more 

than N own weight. „ + wo e 
With a eee of 5 3 the . is dif- 
Treas: For if a weight W. hangs at the lower end of the 
moveable pulley D, and the cord GF goes under the pulley, 
and is fixed at the top of the hook H on one fide, and nailed 
to the block C on the other; it is evident that H and C be- 
tween them ſupport the whole weight W; H ſupports one 


half, and C the other half. Now ſuppoſe I take the ſupport 


of one of their halves upon myſelf, but merely change the 


direction of my power, and inſtead of holding up the cord 
at C, throw it over the immoveable pulley "hs there, and 
exert my ſtrength below at P; it will be evident that I ſup- 
port one half the weight W, and the hook H ſupports the 
other. If therefore I draw the cord at P, the weight W 
will continue to riſe, but wherever it riſes, I continue to ſup- 
port but half of its weight, while H ſupports the other. Thus, 
one ſingle moveable pulley diminiſhes one half of the weight 
to be fra fo Þ if we ſhould add another, it would aich 
the half of that which remained, and fo on. For inſtance, 
if a weight of eight hundred pounds is to, he raiſed, I uſe 


one moveable pulley, and that will leſſen the weight one half, 


that is, to four hundred; I add another moveable pulley, and 
that will leſſen the remaining, four by one halt, which is 
two hundred ; if L ſtill add a third, that will leſſen the re- 


maining two by one halt, which is one; ſo that if I uſe 


three mareab!e pullies in raifing eight hundred weight, I 
ſhall 


ww s 
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ſhall be able to raiſe it with as much eaſe as one hundred 
without them. 


As a ſyſtem of püllies have no great weight, lie in a 


ſmall compaſs; they are eaſily corned; and can be uſed in 


many caſes where more cumbrous engines cannot. They 
have much friction, however, becauſe the. diameter of their 
axis beats a very conſiderable proportion to their own dia- 
meter, becauſe they are apt to rub againſt each other, or 
againſt the fides of the bloek, and becauſe the * chat goes 
round them is never perfectly pliant. 

IV. The inclined plane is very juſtly anole) as the fourth 
mechanic power, though ſome have rejected it altogether. 
The advantage of this machine (if you will admit of that 
term) 1 1s, that by means of it a heavy body may be made to 
aſcend a given height with much lels power than it would 


require to raiſe it the ſame height if it was perpendicular. 


This is a very common mode. of aſſiſting human ſtrength ; 


you wall ſee every day porters, when they have to roll a 
caſk or bale up the ſtep of a warehouſe, place a board along 


from the ſtep to the ground, which renders the aſcent gra- 


dual and ealy. The power of the inclined plane is as great 


as its length exeeds its perpendicular height. For inſtance, 
let AB (fig. 6) be a plane parallel to the horizon, and CD 


a plane inclined to it; and ſuppoſe the whole length CD to 


be three times as great as the perpendicular height GF: 
in this caſe the cylinder E will be ſupported upon the plane 
CD, and kept from rolling down upon it by a power equal 
to a third part of the weight of the cylinder. Therefore, a 
weight may be rolled up this inchned plane with a third 
part of the power which would be ſufficient to draw it up 
by the ſide of an upright wall. If the plane was four times 
as long as high, a fourth part of the power would be ſuffi- 
cient; and fo on, in proportion. Or, if a weight was to be 
raifed from a floor to the height GF, by means of the ma- 
chine ABCD, (which would then act as a half wedge, 
where the refiſtance gives way only on one tide) the machine 
and weight would be iz equili5rio when the power applied at 
GF was to the weight to be raiſed, as GE to GB; and if 


the power is increaſed, fo as to overcome the friction of the 


machine againſt the floor and weight, the machine will be 


driv en, 
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driven, and the weight raiſed ; and when the machine bas 


moved. its whole length upon the floor, the weight will be 
raiſed ito the whole height from G to F. 5 

V. The wedge:is nearly allied to the inclinad ile: in- 
deed it may properly be confidered as two equally inclined 
planes jqined together. Vouſ know that its uſes are to cleave 
or ſeparate: wood or ſtone, or any heavy bodies that adhere 


together. The power of the wedge is as its length to the 
thickneſs of its back., To ſhew how we may calculate 


the force of a wedge, let 'a (fig. 7) be a wedge, which is 
interpoſed between the two cylinders r and u, which are 
pulled againſt the edge by the two weights r and , repre- 
ſenting the reſiſtance to be overcome by the force of the 
1 If then r and i influence the cylinders each with a 
foree equal to two pounds, the reſiſtance to be overcome will 
de equal to four pounits. + Now the length of the wedge 4 
is twice the thickness of its back; and the weight o, ſuſ- 
pended to it, is two pounds. Here, then, is a reſiſtance 
equal to four pounds overcome by a eight of two pounds, 
by means of a wedge, the length of which is double the 
thickneſs of its back. This explains ſufficiently what a 
wedge will be able to effect by fople, weight. or preffure; 
but we leet every day, where a bard iqne or a piece of tough 
wood is to: be eleft by a wedge, th. t a don weight would net 
forec irt ian, when a ſmart ſtroke of a hammer, which has 
ndt à forticth part of that weight, will ettect it at once. In 
this caſe We are O have recour:e to what Was ſaid | in the laſt 
JeEture- en the OOTY or force which is gained by the 
velocity of-a moving body, and conſider that the moment um 
of a hat mer Bee of its weight multiplied by the velocity 
With which it moves, (hich is RR and theh, the 
effect will appear deſs extraordinary. 
VI. Thee (lige 8) may properly de e as an 
inclined plane Wwebtiround a,cyl:nder.. The power of the 
ſcre w ix therefore as the length of each ſpiral or thread is to 
its height, or, in z other words, as the circumference of the 
threads to their diſtance. from one ancther. The ſcrew, 
however, can only be wiaughi by, means of a handle or 
winch, which is, in fact, a lever, and it may, therefore, be 
regarded as à compound machine. To eſtimate its force, 
5 ; f then, 


1 * * 
32 31 
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then, let us fuppoſe that I deſine to ſcrew down the preſs & 
upon B; every turn I make oneg round with, both handles, 
1 ſhall drive the preſs only one ſpixal nearer to; B; ſo that if. 
there are eleven ſpirals, I muſt make eleven wurde o the 
handles FL, before I come to the bottom. In preſſing down 


the ſcrew, therefore, I act wich a force as much ſuperior to 


the reſiſtance of the body I deſirè to preſs, ad the circum- 
ference. of the circle, which my hands deſcribe in turning 
the, machine, exceeds the diſtance between two little ſpirals 
of the fcrew, For inſtance, ſuppole-the diſtanee between 
the two ſpirals to be- half an inch, and the length of both 
handles twelve inches. My hauds placed upon them in 
going round will deſeribe a circle, which, upon calculation, 


| | will be found to be ſeventy-ſix inches nearly, and confe- 


guently this will be an hundred and fifty-two times greater 
than half an inch, which was the diſtance between two of 
the ſpirals. Thus, if a body is to be preſſed down with-this 
machine, one man will preſs it, with this aſſiſtance, as 
much as an hundred and fifty-two men without it. Or if 


the ſere v was ſo contrived as to raiſe the weight inſtead of 


preſſing it, which it fometimes is, the human forct would 
be aſſiſted in the fame proportion with the ſame inſtrument. 
But we here only talk as if the handles of; the ſerew were 
but twelve inches acroſs, and the ſpirals a whole half inch 
diſtant from ck” other; whit if we ſuppoſe the handles 
five times as' long, and the ſpirals five times as cloſe z * 
increaſe of the boman force then would be aſtoniſhing! 
The power of the ſcrew may, however, be ſtill more we) 
rectly eſtimated by what is called the perpetual ſcrews ' To 
explain this, let the wheel C (ng. have a ſerew ab on its 
atle, working in the teeth of the wheel D, which 'ſuppoſe 
to be forty-eight | in number. It is plain, that for every time 
the wheel C and fere ab are turned raund by the winch A, 
the wheel D will be moved'one tooth bythe ſorew; and, 
therefore, in forty- eight revolutions of the winch, the wheel 


B will be turned once round. Then, if the circumference 


of a circle deſcribed hy the handle of the winch A is equal to 
the circumference of a groove e round the wheel D, the ve- 
lacity. of the handle will be forty-eight times as great as the 
velocity of ee in the ee © iConſequenty; if 
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a line G (above number forty-eſght) goes round the groove 
e, and has a weight of forty-eight: pounds hung to it below 
the pedeſtal EF, a powei equal to one pound ar the Handle 
will balance and ſupport the weight. To prove this by ex- 
periment, let the circqmferentes of the; grooves of therwheels 
C ind Di equal to one another; and then ifa weight of 
one pound is fufpended by h lige going round the groove of 
the wheel C, it will balänceta weight of fütty- eight pounds 
banging by the line G; and a falle addition to the 
weight, II will: cauſe tt rr and ee up ar. Auen 
weight. er and? 11 Uu 

If the line:G, inflead of going end hs groove e of the 
wheel D goes round its axle I; the power of the machine 
will be as much increaſed as'the-cirevniſereneeof the groove 
e. exceeds the-circumference of the axle: which, fappoſingir 
to be;{ix- times, then one pound'at'H will: balanee ſix times 
forty-eight, or two Hundred and eighty- eight pounds hung 
to the line on the ate: and hence the power or advantage 
of this machine will be as two hundred: and eighty-eight ro 
one. That is, a mam WhO by his natural ſtrength, could 


lift. a hundred ovcight y will be able to raiſe two kundredand 


ghry-eight hundred b: dn engine. 8 8910 
„Hut tbe following engine is ſtill more eee on ac- 
count of its having the addition of four pulleys; and in it 
we may look upon all the mechanical powers as combined 
togther, even if we take in the balance. For as the axle D 
of the bar AB. (fig. 9) enters its middle at C, it is plain that 
if equa} weights: are ſuſpended upon any two pins-equi-dif- 


tant from the axis C, they will counterpoiſe each other, It 


becomes a. lever by hanging a ſmall weight P upon the pin 


x, and a weight as much heavier.npoy either of the pins 6, 


6,4, e, or, , as is in proportion to the pins being ſo much 
nearer the axis, The wheel and axle FG is evident; ſo is 
the forow R. which,takes in the, inchned, pijane,. and with it 
the half, wedge, Part af a cord goes round the axle, the ref 
under the lower pulleys K, m, over the upper pulleys L, . 


and then it is tied to a hook at in the lower or een, 4 


block, on which the weight W. hangs. 


| - Fn this, machine, if the wheel V has thirty teeth, it will | f 
de trace once round iy thirty revolutions of the bar ABN 


which 


H which goes round the axle. 
added, they will make the velocity of the lower block K, 


iN 
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which. is fixed on the: axis Dof the forew:E : if the length of 
the bar is eq val. to twice the diameter of the wheel, the pins 
a and 2 at; thei ends of the, har will move ſixty times as faſt 
as the-teeth of the Neeb do; and, conſequently, one ounce 


at P. will balance ſixty ounces hung upon a tooth at-g in the 


horizontal diameter of the heel. Then if: the diameter of 
the wheel F is ten times as great as the diameter of the axle 
G, the; wheel will have ten times the velocity of the axle; 
and therefore one ounce Pat the end of the lever AC will ba- 
lance ten times ſixty, or ſix hundred ounces hung to the rope 
Laſtly, if four pulleys are 


and weight W, four times leſs than the velocity of the axle; 


and this being the laſt power in the machine, which is four 


times as great as that gained hy the axle, it makes the whole 
power of the machine four times ſix hundred, or two thou- 


ſand four hundred. So that if a man could lift one hun- 
dred weight in his arms by his natural ſtrength, he would 


be able to raiſe 1 thouſand four hundred times as much 
by this engine. But ite is here as in all other mechanical 


caſes ; for the time loft is always as much as the power gained, 


becauſe the velocity with which the-power moves will ever 
exceed the velocity with which the weight riſes, as much as 
the intenſity of the weight exceeds the intenſity of the power. 

The friction of the ſcrew-irfelf -is very conſiderable ; and 


there are feœ compound engines but what, upon account of the 


friction of the parts ag inſt one another, will require a third 
part more of power to work them when loaded, than what 


is ſuffitient fo conſtitute a balance: between WE weight and | 
the power. kette 


Some philoſophers lere confilered the ha and axle, 
and the ſyſtem of fullies as only modifications of the lever; 


and the wedge and the ferew'as modifications of the inclined 


plane. It this is admitted, we thall then have: inſtead of fix, 
only two mechanical powers. The modifications and com- 


binations of theſe ate} ho weder almoſt endleſs, and wonders 
ale performed; when'to theft means of increhfing force are. 
added the moſt powerful agents {a mature, wind, water, ani 
13 as exeinpl: Hed in tlie wing ang, the We and, 
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1 * genus cloſes the Kt of rapacious birds, and con- 

netts them in the great chain of nature with the order 0 
of pies. They are eaſily Aiſtinguiſhed, even at a diflance, 
by their affociating together in families, after the young are i 
capable of flight. In this reſpect they differ” remarkably e 
from the predatory birds already deſcribed, who generally hi 
1 baniſh from the neſt their young while they are yet inca- th 
17398 pable of providing for themſelves. The female; butcher w 
445 'bird provides for her young with the moſt affectionate care. Pe 


1 She at firſt feeds them with inſects, and afterwards accuf- th 
þ : | toms them to ſmall morfels of fleſh, which the male ſupplics ki 
Wh. with wonderful attention. When the offspring grows up, e. 
38 the parental regards do not ceaſc : the old affociate with the na 
1 g young during the whole autumn and winter, without aſſem- pre 


bling i in larger flocks, They make the fafety' of the family tra 
15. 'a common ere; they live together in peace, and chace 12 
768 | their prey in concert. It is only the powerful call of love in, 
id that breaks the ties of this family attachment, and ſeparates in 
the young from their parents to rear families of their own, tor] 

Though of a ſmall fize, and apparently ſlender in the | 1h 
form of their body and limbs, thefe birds have a juſt claim the 
to be ranked among the rapacious tribes, and even among wh 
the moſt bold and fanguinary of that order. Their bills are hie 
large, ſtrong, and hooked at the end; their appetite for fleſh | 
is decidedly afcertained, and they are, perhaps, the moſt I 
fierce of all birds. One is aſtoniſhed to witneſs the intrepi- * 
dity with which a ſmall butcher bird maintains che conflict bre; 
apainſt the pies, crows, hawks, and other animals fat beyond hoo 
it in ſize : not only does he engage in ſelf-defence, but oſten erg 
alſo attacks, and almoſt always with ſucceſs, eſpecially Ii 
| when the pair unite in driving theſe hoſtile tribes from their kill 
young. He waits not till they approach; it Tuffices that 8 
they paſs within his view; for as ofte1 as they do he inter- ſtiek 
cepts them, and falls upon them with loud cries; cruelly does 
wounds, and beats them off with ſach fury, that they ſeldom : i 
venture to return. In this unequal. combat it is ſeldom he 
mT, | yields 
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he is hardly larger than a lark, ye he ſingly wa 
the hawks, and falcons, and hunts within ther territories | 


the thruſh, » 


mn line&with wool. 
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yields to ſuperior ſtrength, or allows himſelf to be carried 
off: his own death, and that of his ache SrIary, p uts an end 
to the conteft ; for they are ſometimes, after Kee battles, 
ſeen to fall together upon the fame Hel... Vi 

Nothing in nature diſplays, the power and the right. 
courage more ſtrikingly than this ſmall, animal. The 
formidable birds, of ren, exen ws four. times his bee, re- 


Fs Seer $a Ne an ere . with him. Although 
es War With 


without fearing their reſentment. The butcher, bird kills 
partridges, young hares, and ſmall birds, which! it ſeizes. bz 7 
the throat gad ſtrangles. It is faid that when it has thus 
killed its pres it fixes it upon the point of a,tharn, and 
tears fk when thus ſpitted; to pieces. It is ſuppoſed that as 
nature, has not given this bird ſtrength ſufficient to tear its 
prey with its, feet, as the hawks fo; it taakes ule. of this « ex- 


traordinary expedient. FEE 


, Same, of the, butcher! birds i thiaks e 
in the country all the year- inhabit the woods and high 
mountains The larger kinds build upon tall trees, in the 
fork, olf a, branch; the ſmaller in the hedges. and thick gts. 
1 hex lay from ſix to eight eggs, about the ſize of thoſe of 
The neſt, upon the outſide, is compoſed of 
white moſs, inter woven with blades of e the inſide is 
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Coe 


Weighs, three . ounces 3 its Jength is ten inches; and 


breadth purteen. Its bill is black, one inch long, and 


nooked at: the end. The muſcles which: move the bil are 


ery, thigk, and ſtrong, Which makes the head. appear large. | 


This apparatus is quite necellary i IN. a bird;whoſe; method or 
killing, AS prey is ſo ſinguler, and whoſe manner of devours 


ing it. is got leſs extraordinary. Wi hen confined ini a caged 


ſtieks its, Hod againſt. the wires before it devours on as 0 
does on a thorn in the wild ſtate. 


145 4% an ret; 


The crown of the beatl and n of this Wecken of ab 1 1 


colg nend the quill feathers are black, marked with a bar 
- Ver. III. E e of 
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many and Switzerland there are others of; a larger. lize; : 


lame ſize, but the colours are à lice different. 
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of white in the middle. The tail conſiſts of twelve feathers - 


of unequal length; the two longeſi in the middle are black, 


thaſe next . with white, which gradually increaſes to 
the outermoſt, which is wholly of that colour. The ent. 
breaſt, and belly are of a dirty white. 

This ſpecies is very common in France, where it remains 
the whole year, and during ſummer inhabits the woods and 
mountains, which, however, it exchanges in the winter ſea- 
ton for the plains, and thoſe parts more frequented by man. 
It builds its neft upon the talleſt trees of the foreſt ; an edi- 
fice conſtructed of white mols, interwoven. with long piles 
of graſs, and lined within with a thick coat of wool. . The 
female, who is of the ſame fize with the male, and only, di- 
tinguiſhable by the brighter tint of her colours, lays. from 
nx to eight eggs, about he ſize ot-thoſe of the thruſh. 

/Varigues of this {ecies are found in different parts of the 


world; in Italy there are ſome with a red pot upon, the 


breaſt, while thoſe of the Alps are totally white. In Ger- 
America and Africa there are varieties, whole 9 
from the European kind is hut extremely {light. The but- 
cher bird of the Cape of Good Hope is! the: ſabe with that 
called the dial bird by the Kugliſh at Bengal, and can only 
be diltinguiſhed from ours by the browniſh black oi the 
up yer part of the. body. 
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Tur 8 Bert Bun, , 
Is agu from the ſormer by the grey - feathers of 
the head; which are ſometimes. very bright. The upper 


part of the back and coverts of the wings are of a bright 


ferrugineous colour; the breaſt, belly, and ſides are Ol a 


beautiful bloſſom, Nearly reſembling this becles is the 
wood" chat; deſcribed by Pennant and Btiſſon,: it is of the 
1 he hend 
and hmd part of the neck in the latter are of a bright red or 


day colour. Both are equally fierce and miſchievous, as the 


aſh- coloured defcribed above. Buffon aſſerts that both theſe 

13 are birds of paſſage; and hat confirms his aſſertion 
is, à red backed butcher bird ſent "”_ 205 M. hoon 
[hog Senegal. | Te 

They 
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They both neſtle in Europe; - and their reſidence and 
manner of building their neſts differ from thoſe of the for- 
mer ſpecies. They build in thick leafy buſhes; and not in 
the foreſts; at the time when the aſh- coloured butcher bird 
leaves the mountains, they take _ departure for che 
warmer climes of Wiese er eee 

Tar SMALL Bar and Binn 55 

Is found in the marſhes near London; it is of the ſame 
ſhape as the Jong-tailed titmouſe. The'billis ſhort, ſtrong, 
and-very convex; its colour yellow. On each fide ot the 
bill, beneath the eye, is a long triangular tuft of black fea- 
thers: The head is of a beautiful grey; the chin and throat 
are white, It hus all the characters of a hutcher bind, and is 
therefore ranked among theſe by Mr. Pennant and Mr. Ed- 
wards. Of the butcher bird there are a great variety of fpe- 
cies in different quarters of the world; but a deſeription of 
their colours and ſhape, without detailing: their hiſtory, 
maſt prom ew tedious and ASIA = „ b V 


MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY, 
| No. XVIII. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS GARRATT,\ 


HOMAS G ARRATT was the fon of Mr. Francis 

. -Garratt, wholeſale: tea-dealer near London Bridge, and 

he diet at the age of thirteen, on the 8th of March, 1798, 

at his father's houſe at Blackheath, deeply regretted, hay- 

ing, leſs than a week. before his deceaſe, amen to Wa in 
the full vigour-and, bloom. of health, +; 6 


As youth: is powerful ly influenced by praiſe;. 1 5 


ward to imitate; and as departed. merit, whatever:ſtage.;of 


life at may have adorned, has, if acknowledged to be re · 


markable, a claim on. poſthumous: notice ; it; cannot abe 


judged improper to delineate the character and attainments 
_ of Thomas Gurratt : but this ſketch: cannot be materially 


uſeful to others, nor can ſufficient! regard be preſerved: to the 


rules of enn nion, unleſs the Features of the portrait he mi- 
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nutely as well as faithfally drawn. Still, however, thongh 
the general outline and the prominent lineaments will be 
clearly traced, it aſpires only to the title of an imperfect 
copy, and will be deſtitute of many of thoſe delicate touches 
of which it is ſuſceptible. Though executed by the hand 
of friendſhip, it will not be ld by the pencil of flat- 
ter y. 

The far greater part of his education he reccived at oe, 
together un two of his brothers, under the vigilant eye of 
his mother. By the force of his own genius, by the exclu- 
fon of temptations to indolence, by habits of early riſing, 
by a frequent interchange of employment, by much per- 


fonal attendance of tutors, and by a ſtrict adherence to regu- 


larity of plan, much was, accompliſked. To arithmetic, to 
geometry, and to aſtronomy, he had paid conſiderable atten- 
tion; and the Mathematical Dictionary of Dr. Hutton was one 
of the books of which he was moſt fond. In grammar he had 
arrived at diſtinguiſhed proficiency; and even in the ſubor- 
dinate but not unimportant ſubject of punctuation he poſ- 
ſeſſed much minuteneſs of information. The French tongue 
he ſpoke with as much fluency, and nearly as much cor- 
rectneſs, as the Engliſn. He read and he converſed in the 
Italian; and he had made great progreſs. in. the Greek and 
Latin languages, and contiderable advances in the German; 
unaided by the , uſe of tranſlations, which cheriſh idleneſs, 
which conceal ignorance, which flatter dulneſs, and which, 
as they are commonly employed, at once retard the growth 
and undermine the permanency of improvement. Wi ith the 
biography, the hiſtory, and the geography of antient times, 


he had an extenſive acquaintance ; and any diſputed point 


on thoſe ſubjects, or on chronology, was capable of power- 
fully intereſting his attention, and of inciting him to re- 
ſearches among different authors. Nor was his geogra- 


\ phical, Wurde and biographical knowledge, as relating to 
modern ages, though unqueſtionably leſs conſpicuous, cir- 
cumſcribed within narrow limits. In the elegancies, as well 


as in the exactneſs, of Engliſh compoſition he had attained 
to no ſmall ſkill; for to this much of his time had been de- 


voted: and if the period of life at which he arrived be con- 


ſidered, he muſt be pronounced to have poſſeſſed fertility of 
imagination, 


— 
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imaginution, great accuracy ok judgment, and great delicacy © 
of taſte. Of theſe qualities of the mind indiſputable evi- 
dences were afforded by the remarks which he made when 
he read, as well as by the compoſitions ' which he produced. 
The latter were extremely numerous. Some of them filled 
a conſiderable number of pages; and in all of them that 
were written in the laſt year of bis life, though exube- 
rances, which it was better to cut Way, occaſionally OC= 


- of intereſted in the revohniorn of the world, A happy fund 
on, ü . Ee 3 of 


; curred, different beauties of ſtyle were interſperſed,  'Fhey 

. were of various kinds; and ſometimes they were diſtin- 

; guiſhed by novelty of itluftration, ſometimes by cogency of 

- argument, ſometimes by a felicity in the choice of words, 

= ſometimes by a judicious and ſkilful arrangement of the 
„contents, and ſometimes by a pertinent and copious accu- 

— mulation of facts. He had, indeed, a quick ſeplibility to li- | 

e Ef terary excellence. He felt and admired, in the ſeveral lan- | 

4 guages in which they wrote, the wit of Plautus, Boileau, 1 
— and Fontaine; the perſpicuity of diction in Xenophon and | 1 
— Cetar, Cebes and Atrian; the judgment of Virgil, Metaſta- of 
E ſio, Addiſon, and Pope; the elegance of Iſocrates and 

r- Nepos, of Hawkeſworth and Barbauld, of Jean Baptiſte 

1e Rouſſeau and Harris of Saliſbury; the ſublimity of Homer 

d and Milton; the beautiful morality in Fenelon and Rollin ; 

3 the vigour of genius in Taſſo and Þryden, in Congreve and 

8, Fawcett; the eloquence of Salluſt and of Florus; the 

1, energy of Johnſon ; the pathetic tenderneſs of Racine and F 
th of Sterne; the acumen of Hooke and Voltaire in hiſtoric re- KF 
ne flexions; the deſcriptive powers of Dyer, Thomſon, and 8 
8, Goldſmith, of Shenſtone, Sévigné, and Gray; and the maſ- 1 
nt terly delineation of character in Shakeſpeare, in Schrœder 3 
fo and in Goldoni. But he was not accuſtomed merely to frel i 
re- the beauties of celebrated productions; and it may eaſonably 1 
ra- be doubted, whether there is any one of theſe merits ot any | hi 
to one of theſe writers which has not conſtituted one of the Is 
ir- topics of his convention. To politics, as a ſcience, his atten- | Kt 
ell ton had not been pointed; but into the great events, ſuc- 5 | {1 
ed ceſſively exhibited on the theatre of Europe, he enquired | 
de- with that ardour of ſolicitude which 1s generally charac- | 
mn- || teriſtic of the man, long practiſed in che affairs, and deeply 1 
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of patiye. bums af. 4 . frequent ty dif play yet? On un any Jubject 
with which he was peel TY {ſpeak "pom 
with. readian(s, c) with energy,, with vivacity ' of 'Ednception; 
ang, with ng mall degree” df propriety. "Of his growing ex- 
ens ſpeak 771 as. this, i is ä habit Tuſceprible"of. per- 
pstual improyements, it "ould, indeed, Have been difficult 
to, have formed. tag devated. EX ACE In a kindred ac- 
3 ace he ol pe 85 attended, wein 


1 


0 commanded. ee for he CE a 
memo acc unate and ,retentive ;. 2. promptitude and — 
cuity. of. chſgerament; action. varied, graceful, and appro 
Prlate fegt ures uncommonly beautiful, and capable of Be. 
iſtge intantaneouſlylighted up; and a voice powerfül, yet yet 
forptifiing, dpdweetnels, of. ſingular flexibiſity, and eiu 
mad ulated ; and it was difficult to decide whether he ex- 
gehled an. tokinels or in ſtrength, 1 in repeating the calm pro- 
ductions of didactic compoſition, or thoſe of eloquence or 
wits duch were the principal acquiſitions of Thomas Gar- 
ratt When matched by death from. his friends he Was not 
tlirteen years and a half old. Attached to literature as he 
was, he confined. not. bimſelf within its limits.” Into the 
cauſts of things be Was eager to penetrate. External nature 
hall, aim his eyes, numerous, charms M and its diverſified ap- 
peafances and produt᷑ts appeared. to him to demand inveſti- 
cation: , hat he would hereafter , have viewed Human na⸗ 
ture alſo with a pevetrating glance, and have nicely diſcri- 
minateck the varying -proport ons of light and'ſhade | in diffe- 
retib-gharacers, his obi Ervations clearly evinced. TO 
Ehe he yas, eminent, for induſtry will perhaps - 
claude dio. + though. this be an encomium to which he had 
ndt any psc liar claim, Bis inguſtry 5 within the laſt eighteen 
months of bis life, . was. conſiderably i increaſed ; ; and de was 


Kill mbrs eſtimable fc for the qualities of the "heart than for 


thqſr of the, underſtanding. His general behaviour (and 
this is u happy meclium rarely attended to in the dawn of 
life); was Equally remote from the bathfuſneſs which diſcon- 


certs, and from the confidence which clates, "Though 
| highly 
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highly accompliſhed, he Was deſtitute 1 pride; though am- 


bitious of praiſe, he was ; pefthly free from envy and jealouſy ; 4 


whilſt ſprightly in his converſation, and gay in his diſpoſi- 
tion, his character was exalted by piety, and he had a ſtrong 


conviction of the importance of virtue. Generoſity and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs : predominated in his condudt, and W 


his breaſt was a principle, of em operation. For 
neſs in caſe of any injury or a ront, whether ſuppoſed > 


real, appeared, to be in him a virtue, for the practice of 


which no effort was requiſite. | He was graceful and attrac- 
tive in his manners; his flow of ſpirits was ſcarcely ever 
ſubject either to languor or to intermiffion ;- and he ſeemed 


formed to enjoy 2 to communicate plesfore. Cold indiffes 


rence to the intereſts of others was a ſ{tratyer-to his boſomq 
the quicknelk e of his tread, the dinero” of his face, and 
the expreſſion of his fine eyes, often announced do his rela- 
tions and his friends his warmth of attachment and eagerneſs. 
to oblige; HY and ſmall, indeed, is the number! of thoſe whom 
W bas cut down ſo earl 1 in the 1 of Ms, NN will 
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an gbjec « of ſerious and not eat meMeittow'; /-andihe 
had, i in fact, within the laſt two years, Ride perceptible 
progreſs i in the cultivation of feveral virtues e.. od. . 
"The; nature alſo; of his amuſements, or the manner :ipwefiich 
he en; ered into them, indicated the bri ght ot the amiable 
qualities. 'of f his mind ; And, When Aewed in: connection 
with his. fold acquiſitic tions, Julfified the concluſion, that he 
exhibited the probable Hrbfges, + and inherited the genuine 
ſtamina of future g greatneſs. "Amiong the methods of relwxa- 
tion, which his own. Iuclination, fuggelies, were miſcella- 
nequs reading and rational ebnverſiition's how? the former his 
choice ot. books; in the latter the 'queſtivris le prõpoſtd the 
angcdotes . he ;related, the arguments he urged, -evanced ;his- 
vauſual ripeneis oli intefleck and vetſatitity of tatents;'!! Pof- 
ſeſſed of a veiled Ar and 4 ſbeady hand, he was 
ſingularly. dextergus in he ge bk a reftactingiteleſope: 
and being acquainted 1 Wi | the fituation of's number of ihe 


' conſtellations and of many  fiogle ſtars, he PIP to them 


„ | with 
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with an admirable degree of celerity. Having melted pieces 
of glaſs he endeavoured to poliſh them, that they might ſerve 
as lenſes; and he formed an hygrometer. 
pencil, the cheſs-board, and the tools of the carpenter, were 
by him regarded equally as the inſtruments of amuſement ; 
and the atlas and the globe, the barometer and the thermo- 
meter, each, in its turn, ſupplied him with entertainment, 


ſtyle, and ſometimes with more than ordinary rapidity, taſte 
and genius were diſcoverable, nor did he tread in only one 
or two walk of the art. In the difficult game of cheſs, 
though oppoſed by various competitors, and by ſome of 
long experience and tried {kill, he was rarely conquered ; 
and his hand-writ:ng, in eaſe, in deciſion of character, in ex- 
quiſite beauty, was furpa fed by very few men of the moſt 
acknowledged eminence in penmanſhip. But his ſedentary 
or domeſtic amuſements, no more than his ſtudies, were per- 
mitted to impair the ſtoutneſs of his limbs, the clearneſs of 
his complexion, or the crimſon colour of his cheeks. Of 
gardening he was peculiarly fond, Careleſs of fatigue, and 
patient of heat and cold, he ſpent much time in the open air, 
diſcovering, in its recreations, an uncommon ſhare of ani- 
mation and activity, of courage and a ſpirit of enterprize; 
and, when he was merely walking, his tatte was particularly 
diſplayed i in his remarks on the pickureſque objects and the 
glowing tints of the diſtant landſcape; and his vigilant cu- 
rioſity Was . excited by the diverſities of the in- 
ſect tribe, and by the varied productions of the ee 
World. 
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1 T.OMS Or THE INHABITANTS OF CHINA. 
( Continued from page 265 * 


.0f Chineſe Slight of Hand, c. 


fſeribe in the next number) pretend to be fortune-tel- 


ers * OO they have never ſeen the perſon that con- 
ſults 


The pen, the 


In the drawings Which he executed, ſometimes in a finiſned 
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Inliabitants of China. a 
ſults them, they addreſs him by his name, give a particular 
account of his whole family, deſctibe the ſituation of his 
houſe, tell him the names of his children, and many other 
particulars, which they have addreſs enough to learn by 
ſome means before hand. Some of theſe diviners cauſe the 
figure of the chief of their ſe to appear in the air; others 
command their pencil to write by itſelf, which traces out on 


paper or ſand an anſwer to queſtions aſked, or to advice re- 


queſted. Sometimes they make every perſon in the houſe 
appear in ſucceſſion on the ſurface of a baſon filled with 
water, and ſhew, as in a magic picture, all te revolutions 
that are to happen in the empire. | 

One of theſe people ſuſpended on a hook an iron chain of 
round links about four feet long, and then took a mouſe out 
of a box, and made it dance on the table, after which the 
little animal, at his order, went in at one link of the chain, 
and out at another, till it aſcended to the top; whence it 
came down again, the contrary way, without mitfing a 
ſingle ring. Monkeys are alſo made by theſe Jogglers to 
perform many ſurpriſing tricks. 

Mr. Anderſon informs us that their ſkill in the art of ba- 
lancing excelled every thing he had feen or could have con- 
ceived. By an imperceptible motion, as it appeared, of the 
joints of their arms and legs, the Chineſe can give to baſons, 
jugs, glaſſes, &c. an apparent loco- motion, and produce a 
progrefiive equilibrium, by which theſe veſſels change their 
poſitions from one part to another of the bodies of the ba- 
lancers. He gives the following inſtance of {light of hand 
which he ſaw. 

The performer began by exhibiting a large baſon in every 
poſſible” poſition, hem he ſuddenly placed it on the ſtage 
with the hollow part downwards, and inſtantly taking it up 
again diſcovered a large rabbit, which efcaped froh the 
verfarmbl; who attempted to catch it. This trick is men- 
tioned by Mr. A. as very ſurpriſing, on account of the ſize 
of the animal, the ſhort ſpace of time in which it was per- 
formed, and becauſe the whole floor was covered with mat- 
ting, through which the rabbit could not eſcape, though: it 
was not to be found by the ſpectators. | 

'Fhe 2 are alſo addicted to the practice of calculat- 


ing 
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ing people's deſtiny. Thoſe who act this part are generally ch 
blind; they go about from houſe to houſe playing on a io 

lute, and offering their affiftance for a ſmall piece of money. P 

Others pretend to have the power of conſulting oracles, * | 
who are applied to by many people before they undertake a 11 
journey , to buy or fell, to commence a law ſuit, or to enter rel 
on the marriage ſtate, Ihe method uſed on theſe occaſions Tt 

is, firſt to burn perfumes before an idol; upon the altar the 

which ſupports this idol there is a horn filled with ſmall flat = 

Ricks, u pon which are traceda variety of unintelligible cha- the 

racters. Each of theſe ſmall ſticks conceals an anſwer, the 

After many proſtrations, the perſon, who conſults, lets fall, | 

at random, one of theſe ſmall ſticks, which is N by * 

} 1146q 9% 1e 


the perſon accompanying him. 

It would be almoſt an endleſs taſk to point out all the ſu- apa 

= perſtitious notions of this people. By ſome they pretend to 
1 know the directions moſt proper for houſes to ſtand in; by ſpe 
others the quarter to which doors ought to front, and the f At 
plan and day proper for conſtructing the ſtoves. in which ate 


þ | they cook their rice. But the object on which they beſtow but 
0 1 their greateſt care, is the choice of the ground and ſituations viſt 

4 moſt proper for a bury:ng-place. Some people follow no | 7 
. 


other proſeffion than that of pointing out mountains and the 
other places, which have an aſpect favourable for works of 
that kind. When a Chineſe is perſuaded of the truth of . 
fuch information, there is no ſum of money which he would rep. 


not ſacrifice to obtain poſſeſſion of the fortunate (pot. Ot] 

15 ber 

1 | 0 of Chineſe faneral Ritev. 1 1s mu 
Fl All neople of faſhion in China cauſe their coffins to be hi 


— 
, 
— 


provided, and their tombs to be built during their life-time: con 

and cach family has a particular burying-place. The bury- the, 

'  wg-places of the common people are without the eity, none mer 
being allowed within the walls. The rich frequently ſpend bod 

a thouſand crowns to have a coffin of dane "wobd, carved and, 

and ornamented with different colour s. 1 1 relat 
When a mam of fortune dies his neareſt hikes aalen mal 

_ a his friends of it; they affemble, wath, and *perfurne the ſorrs 
1 2 0 ſe, and dreſs it in the heſt clothes he uſed to Wear. Then. V 
= placing tle dead body, thus dreſſed in a chair, the wives,  fited 
: childr.n, DIETS, 
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children, and relations proſtrate. themſelves before it, paſ- 
fionately bewailing their loſs. The third day the body is 
put into a coffin, covered with a piece of ſilk, and placed. in 
a large room hung with white, an altar being erectęd in the 
middle of it, with a picture or ſtatue of the deceaſed. The 
relations are again introduced with wax lights and incenſe. 
The ſons of the deceaſed, clothed in linen, and girt about 
the middle with a cord, ſtand on one ſide of the coffin 1 in a 
mournful poſture, while the mothers and daughters ſtand on 
the other tide, behind a curtain, lamenting their loſs; .and 
the prieſts are the whole time ſinging mournful ſongs. es 
Thoſe who enter the room Ghats the coffin i in the ſame 
manner as if the perſon it contains were ſtill alive. When 
they have paid their reſpects they are conducted into another 
apartment, in which they have tea and dried ſweet-meats, 
Thoſe who live in the neighbourhood go to pay their re- 
ſpects to the deceaſed, but thoſe who are indiſpoſed, or live 
at too great a a diltance, ſend a note of excuſe. T heſe viſits 
are afterwards returned by the eldeit ſon of the deceaſed ; p 
but complimentary billets are generally tubſtituted for x 
viſits. The cuſtom is not to be at home when he calls. K 
The relations and friends of the deceaſed are informed of 
the day fixed for performing the funeral ,rites, and few of 
them. {ail of attending. Ihe proceſſion commences by A 
troop) of men, carrying different figures made of paſteboard, 
repreſenting ſlaves, lions, tyg gers, horſes, elephants, &c. 
Other. tr OOPS. follow, carrying ſtandards; cenſers filled with 
perfumes, while others play melancholy airs on different 
muſical inſtruments. Theſe muſicians ,precede the coffin, 
which is covered with a canopy, in form of a dome, and 
compoſed, of violet coloured flk. [Ihe cofhn is placed upon 
the bottom of this machine, and is carried; by, ſixty-four 
men. Ilie eldeſt. ſon, clothed in a canvas frock, with, his 
body bent, and leaning on a ſtaff, follows. near the coffin, 
and behind him his brothers and nephews... Next come the 
relations aud friends, clad in maurning, followed by. the fe- 
male faves of the deceaſed, who exhibit particular markes of 
ſorrows! aud make the air reſound with their rie, H i 8 
When. they arrive at the burying-place the coffin i is depo- 
ited, in a tomb ene for it, not far from which :there 
| | are 
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are tables ranged in different hals, prepared for the purpoſe 
of giving a repaſt to the 3 — is ſerved ur with 
_ greateſt ſplendour, Sf 
During the time of keeping 4 ee kae are ble 

well furniſhed every morning, and the prieſt is butler at 
night,  Aſheet of paper is hands over the gate, expreſſing 
the name and quality, and giving à ſhort 2 * 1 
and great actions of the deceaſe ce. 
If the deceaſed was a grandee of the nn: à certain 
number of his relations never leave the tomb for one or two 
months. There they reſide, in apartments which have been 
previoufly prepared for them, and they renew the marks of 
their grief and ſortow every day. The magnificence of theſe 
funeral ceremonies is augmented in proportion to the dignity 
an riches of the deccaſed. In the proceſſion which attended 
the corpſe of the eldeſt brother of the emperor Khang-h:, 
there were more than ſixteen thouſand perſons, all of _— 
Aud particular offices affigned to them. 

be forme of the Chinete tombs is various, but the Wy" 
*<6mmion is that of a vault, in which the coffin is ſhut up; 
over the vault is raifed a pyramid of earth, about twelve 
feet in height, and ten feet in diameter, and around it pines 
and eypreſſes are uſually planted. A large table of white 
murbfe, well poliſhed, is placed before it, upon the center of 
which'are * * a cenſer of eee work- 
dann 

2 in c theve years, Aas ich 

they abſtain from the uſe of fleſh and wine; they can aſſiſt 
at no entertainment of a ene nor e dee my public 


— D. eee eee D 
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The Chineſe laws are fo combined that no fault eſcapes 

| puniſhment,” and the chaſtiſement never exceeds the delin- 
queney. Their mode of procedure in criminal caſes is, per- 
taps; the moſt perfect of all others. Every perſon accaſed 
is Examined by five-or fix tribunals, with the greateſt care 
and attention, which extend alſo to the character of the ac- 
cuſer and witneſſes. During this proceſs the aceuled re- 
c 5 are not Ne marry Ku- 
. 
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ropean dungeons: they are nnn 1 up with a 


certain degree of convenience. 

The difference of Chineſe fm is a ks 
the different degrees of delinquency. 
baſtinado, which is only uſed for chaſtiſing thoſe: who have 
been guilty of very trivial faults ;. and the number of blows 


is eſtimated according to the nature of the offence. + 'Fhe: 


loweſt number is twenty, when the puniſhment is conſidered 
as a paternal correction. The emperor even orders it to be 
inflicted upon ſome of his courtiers, which, however, does 


not 3 them from heing afterwards . into fa- 
vour. 


flat and broad at the bottom. Every mandarin may uſe; it, 
either when any one forgets to ſalute him, or when he ad- 
miniſters public juſtice. On ſuch occaſions he fits: at a 
table, upon which is placed a bag filled. with ſmall ſticks, 
while a number of petty officers ſtand round him, each fur- 
niſhed with ſome pa- ces, and waiting only for his ſignal to 
make uſe of them. The mandarin takes from the bag one 

of thoſe little ſticks, and throws it ints the hall of audience. 
The culprit is then ſeized, and receives five ſmart blows of 
the pan-?/ee; if the mandarin draws another ſtick from the 

bag, a ſecond officer beſtows five more blows, and the pu- 

niſhment is thus continued until the judge is pleaſed to 

make no more ſignals; when the criminal muſt proftrate 

himſelf before: 8 and thank him -for the care which he 
takes of his education. 

The puniſhment of the ack collar i is alſo uſed in China. 
It is compoſed of two pieces of wood, hollowed out in the 
middle, which, when put together, leave room forthe neck. 
They are laid upon the ſhoulders of the criminal, and joinedr 


cloſely together, in ſuch a manner, that he can neither fee- _ 


his feet, nor put his hands to his mouth, and conlequently 
can eat only by tbe afliſtance of another. The weight gf 


the collar, which is from forty to two hundred pounds, is 


regulated according to the degree and nature of the grime; 
and the duration of the puniſhment for robbery, breaking, 
the peace, or gaming, is generally three months, at the en- 
piration of which the — ** before the mar 
Vol. III. darin 
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darin, ho exhorts:him. to amendment, and diſcharges him 
after he has received twenty blows. ; 

Other crimes are puniſhed either with popiſlnient, mr by 
being condemned to drag the royal barks for a term of years, 
or to have their cheeks . with a hot iron. Children 
who are deficient in duty to their parents are condemned to 

il receive a hundred blows of the gan-gſee. I they give them 

wy abuſive language they are ſtrangled ; if they lift up their 

1 hand againſt them they are put to death. 

„ Beheading is conſidered as the moſt diſgraceful of all pu- 

1:78 niſhnents/-bamuaſe they look upon the head as the nobleſt 

1 part of man; and if a perſon loſe it when ke expires, his 


decree 


1 


[ body is not preſerved in that entire ſtate in which it was 

1 hen he received it from his parents. This reflection ac- 

q cords with ** e and reverence which thay Pay totheir 
D 

HK OE rd e 12 be vn in the next Al) * 

. THE ANTIENT. AND MODERN HISTORY 
at ir Of TP" mn. | 

Jr SOL, THE GRECIAN STATES. 

44 a 5 wh kee. Concluded from page 272.) 

4 2 W Wvhikvs 9 in what manner Athens came 
* under the dominion of Sparta, which was the next 
11 moſt renowned ſtate of Greece, and was even pron to it in 
1 the date of its inſtitution. 

tt Sparta or Lacedæmon, as we bre ſeen, was Gr ed 
1 1 py kings; it afterwards admitted, inſtead of one king, two 
5 1 of to reign with equal authority; a mode of government which 
WE | Ifted ſeveral centuries, though the one was almoſt conti- 
WE | nually at variance with his affociate on the throne. During 
We | mis fucceſſion an attempt was made to impoſe a tribute 
4 1 FM upon the peaſants, to which all acceded except the He- 
1 Art, who excited an inſurrection, for the purpoſe of vindi- 
= | eating; their rights; they were, however, ſubdued, and, 
8 r ee r 
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Of the Grecian States, 327 
decree was paſted that all other flaves ſhould 80 by _ ge- 


-neral name of Helotes. ' © 748 


There is nothing more remarkable in | hift6ry; yet rb 


better atteſted, than what relates to the laws and govern- 


ment inſtituted by Lycurgus in Lacedæmonia. In forming 


the conftitution Lycurgus had as much reſpect to the buh- 


neſe of war as he had to interna} and political inſtitations. 


With this view he proſcribed all kinds of luxury, all the 
arts of elegance, and, in ſhort, every thing that tended to 
ſoften and debilitate the human mind. The Spartans were 


forbidden the uſe of money, they lived at public tables, and 
on the coarſeſt fare: the young people were taught to pay 
the utmoſt reverence to thofe who were more advanced: in 


years; and all ranks, capable of bearing arms, were daily 


accuſtomed to the moſt painful exerciſes, ſo that, to the 


Spartans, the time of war was the period of relaxation. At 


that time many indulgencies were allowed them, by which 
the camp might be regarded as a ſcene of eaſe and luxury. 
He forbade the Spartans to furround their city witk a 
wall, left ſecurity ſhould lead them to remit their vigilance 
in its defence: he enjoined them not to purſue a flyiiig foe 
after battle: he made it ſnameſul for them to turn their 
backs upon an enemy, however ſuperior in force; ſo that, 
in battle, death or victory was the lot of every Lacedæmo- 
nian; or a fate worſe than death, diſgrace! an infamy that 
excluded them from all civil and military employments. 


The minds of the Spartan youth were improved by'a 


eonſtant habit of reaſoning in ſhort pithy ſentences! for 


which they were very celebrated. Ihus, in modern times, 
a laconic “ ſentence, is one that is ſhort but expreſſive. 
Marriage, as at Athens, was eſteemed honoumble alſo in 
Sparta. After a certain age unmarried people were ſcarcely 
to he met with. A young man refuſed to riſe up at the ap- 
proach/of an illuſtrious general, becauſe he had never been 
married: Tou have no children,“ ſaid he, * who m 
ſne me the ſame reſpect, and riſe up at my approach. 28... 
Beſides byes two eras whom Lycurgus continuet at tie 
1 I nnn 2 
"0 From Latonic, the darar name for the eee pro- 
vinde;. 19940 IeyJ3ognzg of Donne , vir Baghiods dew 
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head of the government, he inſtituted a /enate, compoſed of 
twenty eight members, whoſe policy chiefly conſiſted in 


ding with the kings, when the people were graſping at too 
much power; and, on the other hand, in eſpouſing the in- 


tereſts of the people, whenever the kings attempted to carry 
thein authority beyond the bounds alligned to the office. 


Tue ſenators were. perſons choſen on account of their great 
virtue; but none, however excellent in other reſpects, were 


eligible till ſixty years of age. Theſe formed the ſupreme 
court of zudicature ; and though there lay an appeal from 


5 them to the people, yet for ſeveral ages, ſuch was their 


caution, and ſuch the integrity of this tribunal, that none 


ſeemed defirous of ſeeking farther juſtice, and both parties 


acquieſeed in the equity of their decrees. The great power 


ef which the ſenate was poſſeſſed, was, about a century 


after, tempered by the formation of a ſuperior court, called 


the court of the Ephori, which conſiſted of but five in num- 


ber, and the. members were choſen annually into their of- 
ice. They were elected from the people, and poſſeſſed the 


power of arreſting and impriſoning even the parſons.0/ of their 


-kings,: if they acted: unbecoming their ſtation. 5 
The people alſo had a n ſhare in the government. 
They had heir aſſemblies, conſiſting of citizens only; and 
» alſo; their great convention of all perſons who were free of 
the ſtate; theſe were called upon to approve or reject the 
decrees of the ſenate, but without the liberty of debating any 


ſubject. They were not permitted to hold any of the offices 


ol the ſtate, and were conſidered merely as machines, which 

heir wiſer fellow citizens were to conduct and employ. 
- To reconcile the people to the ſmall degree of power 
granted te them, Lycurgus boldly reſolved to give them a 
ſhare in thoſe lands of which, by diſſipation and other 
- cauſes, they had been deprived. To keep the people in 
plenty, but in a ſtate of entire dependance, appears to have 
deen one of the molt refined ſtrokes in his ſyitem of legiſla- 
tion. ; He. accordingly divided all the lands of Lacouia into 
.thurty thoutand parts, and thoſe of Sparta into, nine thou- 
fand, which he portioned out to the reſpective iubabitants of 
each diſtrict. Each portion was ſufficient to maintain a fa- 
wy with frogality and though, the kjngs bad a 1 
are 
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Of the Grecian States, 329 
ſhare aſſigned to them to ſupport their dignity, yet their ta- 
bles had rather the air of competency than of ſuperfluity and 
With ſo much judgment did Lycurgus carry 
this plan into effect, that, at the end of ſeveral years, he 
was able to appeal to his fellow citizens, whether Laco- 
nia had not the appearance of an eſtate, which ſeveral ys 
daun, had been dividing among themſelves.“ 51 
This meaſure, pan) at firſt, created a violent oppol⸗ 
tion, and the legiſlator narrowly eſcaped with his life. In 
his attempt to take refuge in a temple he was purſued by 
Alcander, a young nobleman, who, on Lycurgus's looking 
back, beat out one of his eyes; the legiſlator immediately 
ſtopt, and, fhewing his face covered with blood, the people 
were at once ſo ſtruck with their own ingratitude and his 
danger, that, with one confent, they aſked his pardon, and 
delivered up the offender to his revenge. Inſtead, however, 
of puniſhing or upbraiding him harſhly, he cauſed him to 
wait upon his perſon: this inſtance of forbearance greatly 
conciliated the people's eſteem and affect ion. 
After Lycurgus had eſtabliſned every thing agreeably to 
his wiſhes, his next care was how to fecure a perpetual 'ob= 
ſervance of the laws which had been inſtituted. For this 
purpoſe he pretended a neceſſity of going to Delphos and 
required an oath from the ſenate and people to adhere to his 
regulations until he returned. Upon this he impoſed upon 
himſelf a voluntary baniſhment, in which he died. 
The Spartans were long Uiftinguiſhed for a ſtrict and! rigid 
obſervance of the laws, which was not fo much a compli- 
ance with the orders of individuals; as a reſpect for eſtab- 
liſhed cuſtoms, and a regard for their country. Private 
affections and intereſts gave way to, and were abforbedi ing a 
deſire of promoting the publie good. 91043 i, . 
The genius of the Spartans was perfectly; mat tial, Pheit 
extraordinary valo ur gained them a name among borroundrag 
nations. Ihey were diſtinguiſhed from the other Gteekslat 
the Olympie games. Neighbouring people 'apphed foroge- 
nerals to this nurſery of heroes. '''They held the bilageeVe- 


tween contending ſtates, and were at the head-of vthe Gte= 


cian affairs for five: hundred years, and for a-preat part of 


vis tine were deemed! invindGble.- But netwtiManding tug 
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great valour of the Spartan ſtate, it was formed rather for a 
defenfive than an offenſive war; and if they had adhered to 
the defenſive fyſtem, their power would have been ftill of 
longer duration; but proſperity led them to attempt the re- 
duction of all Greece, and to attack the king of Perſia. 
Thus they armed all Greece againſt themſelves, and being 
broken and diſpirited by feveral: 'defeats, and particularly in 
the battle of Leuctra, they were at Taft LON able to defend 


' their own city. 


Thus have we briefly ſketched the riſe, ah mich dif- 
ſolution of Athens and Sparta, the two ſtates that, in a great 
meaſure, engroffed all the power of Greece to themſelves ; 
and though ſeveral petty ſtates {til} held their govern- 
ments in independence, yet they owed their ſafety to the 
mutual jealouſy of theſe powerful rivals, and always found 
ſhelter from the one againft the oppreſſions of the other. 
After theſe two commonwealths Tnzsrs lifted up its 
head, prineipally renowned for the valour and prudence of 
Epaminondas, who, with the aſſiſtance of Pelopidas, hum- 
bled the pride, and reduced the conſequence of Sparta, and 
took the lead in Greece. But upon the death of Epaminon- 
das, the Thebans, being without a rival, and elated with 
proſperity, gave themſelves over to idleneſs and luxury: 
they flighted the virtue of their anceſtors, and derided their 
frugality : the public revenues, which uſed to be employed 
to pay fleets and armies, were now * Wer games, 
ſhows, and frivolous amuſements. 

This degeneracy of diſpoſition and manners in the The- 
bans and other Grecian ſtates, afforded Phili p, who had been 
educated under the diſcipline, and excited by the valour and 
wiſdom of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, an opportunity of 
raiſing the Macedonians from obſcurity to the empire of all 


SGteece and Afia. . 


So ſinall was the power of the Macedoniaps in the bes 


ginning of Philip's reign, that they were able with difficulty 
to bear up againſt any of the neighbouring nations. But 


this brave and prudent monarch ſubjugated, in a very ſhort 
fpace of time, the barbarous ſurrounding Rates, by affiſting 
the weak againſt the ſtrong; and then, by the ſame arts, 


1 commenced hoſtilities againſt Greece, till, worn out 
with 


OE % . 3 


* 
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with mutual contentions, he ſubdued; it entirehy - Greece, 
therefore, conquered and at peace, Philip was declared ge- 
neral of the Grecian armies againſt. the Perſians; but while 
he was preparing for this expedition he was aſſaſſinated by 
his own ſubjects, ing g the glory of e this balingls | 
to his ſon Alexander.“ T7 

The fruits of this expedition periſhed with the: W 
who dying in the thirty-ſecond- year ot his age, and without 
heirs, the Macedonian chiefs entered into cruel wars with 
each other, during which thoſe nations that were to-the eaſt 
of the Euphrates fell under the dominion of the Parthians.+- 

As Alexander did not name his ſuccefſor, there ſtarted up 
as many kings as there were commanders. At firſt they 
governed the provinces that were divided among them, un- 
der the title of viceroys; but when the family of Alexander 
was extinct, they took upon themfelves the name of kings. 
Thus the whole empire of Alexander produced four, diſtinct 
kingdoms, viz. (1.) the Macedonian, (2.) the Aſiatic, (3.) 
the Syrian, and (4.) the Egyptian; which flouriſhed under 
their own reſpective monarchs, till at laſt they were all come 
pelled to receive the Roman yoke. 

'The principal perſons who reigned at Macedovia, after 
the death of Alexander, were, Antipater Philip, a brave 
man, who long conteſted the Roman arms, but was at 
length ſubdued, and obliged to conclude an ignominious 
peace;—and _ Perſeus, who, renewing the war againt the. 
Romans, was overcome and taken by Æmilius, and carried 


pa 1 * by 


. The reader is referred to page 212 of the 3 vol. of the 
Preceptor for a brief account of the expedition undertaken againſt 
Perſia by Alexander. 

+ The kingdom of Parthia, which was founded by Arbaces, 
about three hundred years before Chriſt, and which, after the death 
of Alexander, extended itſelf over Perſia, was ſubdued by Trajan, 
and afterwards relinquiſned by Adrian, who, in the beginning of the 
ſecond century; made the Euphrates the, eaſtern boundary of the 
empire. The revolt of the Perſians, and the ſubject ion of. the Par- 
thians to their dominion by Artaxerxes, formed the ſecond Perſian 
empire, which continued from the year, of Chriſt 226 to the year 
6 52, when the whole country was overrun by the Arabs, Oh 


— 
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in triumph to Rome, where he died in priſon. Thus the 
Macedonian kingdom was reduced to a Roman province. 

From the Aftatic kingdom, which comprehended Nato- 
be, and other regions beyond Mount Taurus, proceeded 
theſe three ſmaller kingdoms, 1. Pergamus, the laſt king of 
which, Attalus, appointed the Roman people to be kis heir. 
2. Pontus, reduced by the Romans into the form of a pro- 
vince, aſter they had ſubdued Mithridates, the laſt king. 3. 
— of which Tigranes was the laſt monarch. 

The moſt celebrated monarchs of the Syrian kingdom, 
were Antiochus the Great, who having conquered a confi- 
derable part of the eaſt, made war upon the Romans, by 
whom he was defeated, and baniſhed bey ond Mount Taurus; 
Antiochus E piphanes, a cruel enemy of the Jewiſh-nation ; 
and Tigranes, who governed at the ſame time Syria and Ar- 
menia, and under whom e both became 5 to tlie 
Roman power.“ 

During this period che more celebrated ſects of Chiloſo- 
phers prevailed in Greece, ſuch as the Academics, Peripa- 
145 tetics, Stolcs, Epicuræans, Sceptics, and Cynics, of which 
1 the authors or founders were, Plato, Ariſtotle, Lene, Epi 

. curus, Pyrrho, and Antiſthenes. 
T8] The celebrated Alexandrian library v was founded by Fto- 
3% TY .lomy ;Philadelphus. When the city of Alexandria, was 
4:4 buildings the uſe of papyrus was diſcovered, à plant which 
: 19 grows on the banks of the river Nile, and being found fit 
* oj | for writing, it came into common uſe. Hence is the origin 
bo of the word paper. In procels of time the Egyptian princes 
1 prohibited the exportation of the papyrus, when another 
1 Tubſtince was uſed in its ſtead, which was called pergamens, 
* 1 from Pergamus, the Place where it Was firſt uſed, "See 
L 


1 | we have the word parchment. Ef 


| + Belpouz, Eemoiſy, Sardanpab, Xerxoku, Dartib. * 
„ Atbalus, Codazpu, Dracloid, Soluſe, Peloph. 0 I n 
op Hl | * Lycurpyk, Leuctraift, Ep, m'!aut, Altxidi. hy 
1 0 de REY lines, together with thoſe in page 1005 wars: of 
oi the Preceptor, v will be found uo contain the moſt remarkable” ts 
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2M Ml an account of the Egyptian” kingdom. formed by 'the 
1 4 wee we mult refer. to vol. © 2 £4 of the Picipor® p. Zo, 5. 20 
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founded h:s empire in the year B. C. 790. 
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PpRAOCTICAL IN STRUCTIOss 
Taſte; Lit: rature, and the Art of Compoſition. 


CONTINUED IN A SBRIES-OF LETTZAS. FROM 1 5 F ATHER ro 
_ HIS SON, 


* 


ee LET [ER XVII. 
5 dear George, 


E 'AVING finiſhed, in my „ laſt "BORA þ e 


of eloquence, as addreſſed to popular aſſemblies and 


the bar, I now proceed to conſider that which is adapted * 


the PULPIT, 
Here the higheſt kind of Ae may 1 and indeed 
ought to be, employed. The pulpit orator has ſeveral ad- 
vantages over thoſe who ſpeak in popular aſſemblies and at 
1 3 ſpeaks on eee of Anis, Ang we 


a wad the antient ſacred pi 5 Fas hiſtories, of the 


Aſyri ian, Peiſian, and Grecian monarchies. 
Berus, who ſtands at the head of the Aſſyrian monarchy, 


Semiramis ſeized the 
government 760 B. C.; and an end was put to the monarchy by 


the Perſians at the death of SARDANAPULUS, 711 B. C. 


In the Perſian monarchy founded by Cyrus, 536 years B. C. we 
ſhall notice XERXxESs, who flouriſhed 485 years B. C. and the death 


of Darius ee Net with whom the da 8e B. Ts 
331. + "FL1, 


The [moſt 88 facts 4 th chied or 5 es 55 


narchy, are the founding of ATHENS into a kingdom, B. C. 15 564 


the death of CoDRUs, and the eſtabliſtunent of the archonſhip, 
1075. The formation of DRAco's code of laws, 572. The in- 
{titutions of SOLON, 562 and the deſtruction ot the Athenian 
power by the PELOYONESIAN war, 405 years B. C. 


LycusGvs flouriſlied a Sparta in the 708th year B. C. ; 1 


S 


by the battle of LEUCTRA, 373, B. C. that ſtate fell under the power 


of the Thebans. At the battle of Mantinea, 363 B. C. Epanar. 
XONDAs was flain, and the glory ohe Theban Rate paſſeT ts Ma- 
cedonia. Upon the death of ALEXANDER the Great, 323 B. C. his 
vad empire became divided into provinces, and from them four di- 
tinct kingdoms were formed, all of which were ſwallowed, up by the 
10 empire, aþout four;core years, before the cl chriſtian ta, —* 

pied the 
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the higheſt; importance; they concern all mankind; he 
ſpeaks to a large aſſembly; he meets with no interruption; 
and never needs to ſpeak without premeditation. A'preacher 
alſo, I muſt add, labours under ſome diſadvantages. All 
the doctrines of chriſtianity have frequently been diſeuſſed, 

and he is under the neceſſity of choofing a beaten ſubject; it 
will, therefore, be very difficult to fix the attention of his 
hearers, or place his ſubject in a new light; for it is not ſo 
much the buſineſs of a preacher to teach his hearers any 
thing new, as to perſuade them to practiſe thofe duties they 
already know. Hence though we have many preachers, we 


have ſoarcely any that may be called fingularly eminent. 


There is no art ] know of in which we are farther 'from 


perfection than iu this. We have no orator Se gm4 be 


compared vvith Cicero and Demoſthenes. 
The object of preaching is, indeed, wks noble; Se. 


-ſerves the higheſt attention, but few have arrived at diftine- 


tion in it; for nothing can be more truly diſguſting than 


the flimſy theatrical detlamation of: thoſe why are called 


popular preachers, in the metropolis eſpeciall xx. 

Some may object that eloquence belongs only to things 
human, and can have no place in thoſe that are divine, and 
Which ought to recommend themſelves by their own weight 
and importance. If, indeed, cloquenee conſiſted, as ſome 


imagine, in falſe glare and brilliancy, and in making every 


thing put on the appearance of truth, this objection would 
not be without foundation, but true eloquenee, as I have 


aid, conſiſts in placing truth in the clearett. weben end Per- 


funding men to practiſe what: their duty exadtss. 
Hloguenet could not be neceſſary in any place more than 
the pulpit; and in proof of this I might produce many ex- 
amples from the prophets and apoſtles, who uſed all the arts 
of eloquenee to warm and intereſt the hearts of their hearers. 
"The principal rule, then, is, hat the preacher ought to have 
a-fixed and habitual viewof the eng, of preaching, for Wien- 
4316154511) 8881 JW. 
Phe chief deſigu of preaching is to make mdn good; and 
in order to his ha muiſt convince them of their duty. Al 


alnbinſttuctions ought to be practical; hen ſhould meyer: 
ay bot on duch: u har 


tendency: 


— 
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tendency to make men better. All preachers, then, ſhould 
ſtudy to be popular in the proper ſenſe of the word; and 
though they ought not to ſuit their manner to the vain bus 
mours and prejudices of an audience, yet they ſhould ens 
deavour to make an impreſſion. The chriſtian preacher 
ought. not to treat his ſubject in an abſtract way, as ſuch 
difcourſes will have but little influence on the generality of 
his audience; a perſuaſive ſpeaker will commonly do more 
good than a ſtrong reaſoner; he muſt alſo be a good man, 
for without this all his other qualifications will have little 
effect; the heart muſt be ſpoken to by the heart; he muſt 
not only believe the docttines of n erf but muſt how 
his faith in his practice. 

The characteriſtics of pulpit Hoquenice; as laid dowel by: 
Dr. Blair, are gravity and warmth.” The ferioufneſs of the 
ſubject requires gravity, and its importance warmth. Too 
much gravity without warmth is in danger of making the 
preacher dull, and too much warmth without gravitygwilt 
make him appear light and n yy * be n 
to make a full impreſſion. ny EAR 

Weich reſpect to the choice of he CabjeR, the beſt rule is 
to chooſe ſuch as are moſt uſeful. There are, it is true, 


ſome particular doctrines, which may be frequently inſiſted 


upon; but variety muſt be ſtudied, not only that you may 


diffuſe inſtruction more ane hoe _ you EP 2 


tire your hearer s. 45 


With reſpect to the ee eee Os | 
ſermon, the fame rules with reſpect to the conſtituent pam 


will apply as to every other oratorical compoſition. But 
there are ſome rules . eee, - the eloqutnee 


of the pulpit. 4 FG Yo At Das cg 9-4 | 


Rule Iſt. In ee e vou mut attend 58 
unity; it is of the utmoſt conſequence i hat there inould : be 
one point to which the reſt refer; for the mind cannot a 
tend to more than one important point at once. The in-. 
ducing, therefore, of a number of 
courſe muſt be attended with great confuſion. By unity Þ 
do not mran to ſay that you ſhould only make uſe of due a 
gument, or admit only one thought to be exhibited i idiſca 
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of under parts-and appendages; but theſe muſt be ſubſcr- 
vient to the math deſign. Thus, I may recommend the 
love of God by many different arguments, and alſo fhew 


| why cheſe arguments have fo little effect; but if I proceed 


to ſhew that a man muſt alſo Jove his neighbour, l break 
the unity of the diſcourſe. A good preacher, therefore, 


oüũght not to chooſe general texts, which may be app lied to 


different ſubjects; for the more -precife- a ſermon is, the 
more uſeful will it be. General texts are commonly choſen 


by young preachers, becauſe they imagine they will be 


more eaſy : dut as they are Jeſs uſeful, it will be better when 
you take general texts to chooſe ſome. ſingle topic to dil- 
courſe upon; and though the execution ef it may be more 
fatiguing, yet its proper management will have more merit. 
Rule 2d. Never try to ſay all that can be ſaid upon any 
ſuhject, but ſelect the moſt ſitriking parts, which will have a 
greater effect upon your audience than a tedious detail, 
which will weaken its force. Place yourſelf in the ſtate of 
d*hearer, and conſider what argaments would ſtrike you 
moſt; make uſe of theſe, and you will ſeldom fail to intereſt 
zthers, But it will be ſaid, by this means we ſhall be able 


to make bat-few-lermons upon one text. Many, indeed, 
imagine that a preacher never enters fully into his ſubject 


unleſs he-p reaches ſeveral ſermons from one text, but this is 


| t miſtake ; thoſe do not always enter deepeſt into their ſub- 


ject who preach longeſt on it, and I ſee no diſadvantage 
from changing the text. One or a few ſermons ſeem to be 
fufficient on any one ſubje ce. 

Rule 3d. Study to render every chin clear WY — 
ing to your hearers. A dry ſermon can never be à good 
one. You muſt alſo have in your view the different cha- 


macters of mien in the different ſtates of human life. The 
mriking accuracy of moral characters, faithfully delineated, 


will make a ſtronger impreſſion than any precepts. We 
find many examples of human charactęr in ſcripture. Io 


theſe it is proper frequently to refer; and the management 


of them in a proper manner may certainly be very uſeful. 


As this metbod is little uſed, it will alſo be attended. with 
all che advantages of (novelty, and fix the attention of the 


dearers. 1 n , Hande ot t wing? wu} . 28 


10 3 Nule 


„ ..c 


cuſion is, that a preacher ſhould be always intelligible. 


boſe. Flechier is more ornamental; but the beſt of tlem 
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Rule 3d. Never: take any particular preacher that may 
be in vogue for your model. Nothing is more fallacious 
than the popular tafte as to. preachers, and L have ſcldgm 
known: a very good one approved. Your only model ſhould 
be human nature; your. only object the deſire of being 
uſeful. Truth and goodneſs are firm, and will eſtabliſh 
themſelves, bus humour and caprice are fleeting and uncer- 
tain. By fervile imitation of others too you damp our 
own genius, chetk its progreſs, | and. cltcQually: hinder * 
from arriving at any thing great or noble. 

Rule 4th. + Your ſtyle ſhould be plain and. 1 4. 
cial low and flat, nor fwelling with bombaſtic phraſeology, 
or ſuch as is remote from common uſe. This is too fre- 
quently the practice of young preachers, but it is a fault, 
and ought to be corrected. Dignity conſiſts in /propriety, - 
not in fine glaring words; but I have already treated futffi- 
ciently of ſtyle, and all that is neceſſary to add on this oc- 


The ſtyle of the French preachers I do not, in 3 | 
admire ; they are, it is true, animated, while the Engliſn 
are rational and fall of argument; but both theſe ſhould be 
united to form a perfect preacher. The French hare but 
few thoughts, and theſe placed in a vatiety of lights, which 
renders them fometimes feeble, but they are, perhaps, more 
warm and perſuaſive. There are ſome proteſtant preachers 
of the French, and particularly -Soufin, who may be read 
with advantage. Amongſt their pdpiſn di vines Bourdeloue is 
the moſt admired in France, but I think him dull and ver- 


all is Maffillon, biſhop of Clermont, who 1s really an ele- 
gant and nervous meet and one whe: wen 3 
ulnar heart. ; 2 | 
In England, before the St the pb 
very full of feholaſtio and caſuĩſtical theology, and abounded 
in diviſons. After the Reſtoration they became more cor» 
rect and rational; but the puritans ſtill retained ſomething 
of the old ſtyle, but united with à confiderable ſhare of 
warmth and enthuftaſm. The oppoſition between them 
made thoſe of the*eſtabliſhment run into the other extrenie, 
and they became mere moral and inſipid preachers. 
Tos, Ih, Gg Among 
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Among our Engliſh divines Doctor Clarke is convincing 


and rational; and there is a vein of good ſenſe runs through : 
the works of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, which has cauſed him ; 
to be univerſally admired. Barrow is remarkable for his R 
| fecundity of invention; his genius 1s inexhauſtible, but he ; 
accumulates ſentiment with little regard to arrangement, ; 
and without energy or paſſion. Biſhop Atterbury deſerves 1 
to be ſingled out from the croud, as he writes in a more ele- | 
nt ſtrain than moſt of his contemporaries, and approaches r 
nearer to perfection, perhaps, than any Engliſh writer of 5 
ſermons. Had Biſhop Butler written more difcoarſes like 7 
thoſe on ſelf-conceit, and that on the character of Balaam, he 8 
would have been an excellent model. . | 
Of modern writers Dr. Blair has had great popularity; . Þ 
but his ſermons ſeem compoſed from a common-place book. 1 
He accumulates ſentiment like Dr. Barrow, and though very 3 
artificial in his ſtyle is often tedious. Whoever wiſhes to pe- C 
ruſe perfect models of practical chriſtian eloquence will . 
look into the ſermons of the preſent biſhop of London; and n 
when we conſider that theſe are delivered with all the energy b 
becoming a chriſtian preacher, and with every modeſt grace 


Q. 
FR n 


of docution, it is certainly no unfavourable prognoſtic of 
the taſte of the preſent times, that his lectures, which he 
preaches during Lent, ſhould be more crouded than wy 
place of public entertainment in the metropolis. : 

Rule 5th. Beware of all falſe brilliancy, which is a 
coming the gravity of thoſe holy ſubjects which are proper 
for the pulpit; too many epithets cloy and enfeeble the 5 
ſtyle: ſo the vain and tranſitory things of this life“ \ 
would be better expreſſed . the tranſitory things of this 

life. Guard againſt favourite expreſſions; ; none of that 
- Kind ſhould appear above once in a diſcourſe, otherwiſe 


te 
they will appear ridiculous, and excite an idea of barrenneſs. tt 
Some, in compoſing ſermons, are for reading all the authors 1 44 


they can find who treat upon their ſubjects. Others, I fear pl 
the greater part, content themſelves with copying (I night 40 
ſay literally) ſome favourite author, at leaſt with following 1 
him as their model; but by reading many you will be per- 
plexed; and by confining, 3 lads 6B. one, and ede er * 


n, m 


e 


N 


3 
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him, you will ſometimes be leck into the very warlt method, 
that of intermixing his method with your/own-+. * - | 

1 am therefore of opinion that the beſt way is to confidet 
ſerioully your ſubject within yourſelf; conſider its nature, 
and lay down the moſt proper plan you can think of, and 
it will. probably remain with you. After, however, vou 
have laid down your plan, then, and not till then, conſider 
what others have ſaid on the ſubject; when you have read 
them over, you may uſe fuch of their ſentiments as you ap- 
prove, but never copy the words : this is to make 8 of fair 
aſſiſtance, all beyond is plagiariſm. 

Before I conclude, I repeat again, that you Mould attend 
to the ſentiments rather than the words; your chief defign 
ſhould be to better the hearts and reform the lives of men. 
The beſt panegyric that ever was beſtowed on any. preacher, 

was the compliment of Louis the F ourteenth to the bithop 
Clermont, whom I have already mentioned, Alter preach» 


ing in the royal chapel Louis faid to him, „Father, I have 


heard many diſcourſes in this chapel, with which I have 
been much pleaſed ; but l never hear you preach but I am 
Giſpleaſed with wyſelf, and e of ws own e 5 


” 2 E 
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eee from wel. III. page 42 * R 8 


.* now paſſed over the ground where thoſe plants 
9 are fown which they want to, naturalize. We ſaw 


in the midi of it a tree which att racted the attention of Guſ⸗- 
tavus. What is this tree? ſaid he; and by! is it. put | 
there? Is it worth the trouble?” Certainly,” anſwered IJ, 
4 ſince it is the Chineſe mulberry, otherwiſe called the 
paper mulberry. „ Why is it called the paper mulberry : 2”, 
«Becauſe the Chineſe make their paper of it; and the j in- 
habitants of Otaheite make a kind of cloth of its bark, 

which is alſo like paper, and of which there are ſeveral pe- 
cimens in the Cabinet of Natural Hiſtory. * % Can they 
make _ of the bark of this tree? Ves: Captain 


Gg 2 | Cook, 
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Cook, ſpeaking of this cloth, ſays that it is very beautiful, 
and that the iſlanders of. Otaheite ſuecedd perfectly well in 
dying it red. Theſe people have two other kinds of cloth, 

made of the bark of two. different trees; but theſe kinds are 
inferior to the firſt. I ſhould like to know bow they 


contrive to change it into cloth. Lou may ſee many 


curious and intereſting particulars on that ſubject in Captain 
Cook's voyages. Voyages and travels are a kind of reading 
equally uſeful and agreeable. They have all the charms of 
romances. without their infipid and dangerous frivolity. 
They give ideas of geography more certain than thoſe ob- 
tained from ſyſtems, and procure a very extenſive and varied 
knowledge of the facts of natural e which is of my 
uitlidys.” L ; } 

As I ſpoke thus to Ges ae n . 


deſtined to Alpine and North American plants. We ſaluted 


the plant called linea, which covers all the mountains of 
Lapland; the clematis, or traveller's joy, which has the 
ſcent of the orange flower; the tulip tree, the leaves of 
wbich are in the ſhape of a knapſack; and the cape heath, 

covered with white flowers; then paſſing through a little 
arched path we entered that large part of the garden called 


the School. It is there that plants are arranged for the be- 


nefit of ſtudents, according to their families. An admirable 


CY 


order reigns in this diſtribu ation: © * - 

„This, ſaid I to Guſtavus, is a real republic, A 
learned hand bas divided the ground, has collected in it a 
whole people of plants, and has aſſigned to them each their 
quarter and their proper habitation. All the families ſpring- 
ing from the ſame origin lodge apart in diſtinct cantons, and 
form ſo many different ſocieties. Number here cauſes no 
confuſion. Order and neatneſs reign every where. For 


fear that the citizens of this ſtate ſhould injure each other, 


and particularly that the great ones ſhould ſtarve the little 
ones, by attracting to themſelves all the fat of the land; a 
ſpace ſufficient for their ſupport has been aſſured to the 


ſmalleſt plants, by ſetting apart the trees which require to be 
fed in abundance, and lodge more at large. Or if thefe are 


ſometimes placed near the others, and obliged to hve toge- 
ther with. _ the EY trees themſelves are held under 
"WM ; laws 


- 
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laws ſo ſevere, that they never impoveriſh the humbleſt in- 
dividual, and all fubſiſt, by the care of a + good mee 
| in the moſt perfect intelligence. N 
ut let us advance. You recognize here ſeveral young 
trees that T have no occaſion to name to you. Thete is the 
weeping willow, which has certainly been called ſo on ac- 
count of its branches; which hang in diſorder to the ground, 


| 

; like the hair of a. perſon in great  afflition.” Here you ſee 

F the Cœnada birch, which he ſavages. uſe to make canoes 

; and different veſſels. You fee- farther the jaſper maple, 

5 whoſe ſmooth and marbled bark ane laboured ior We 
greateſt art. 

; | And what is this, thawbite and poliſhed bark ol which 


falls from the trunk in large pieces??” That is the plan- 


r tain. This tree grows very high, and is eſteemed for its 
1 ſhade. \Pliny, in a his Natural Hiſtory, mentions the time 
f when the plantain was introduced into Italy. The firſt that 
S were planted at Rome appeared, ſo beautiful, that for a 
5 long time money was demanded of all who came to ſit un 
3, der their ſhade. The rage for planting them became ſo 
e great, that, according to Pliny, teveral private people; in 
4 order to K. them De OY tried to water: * men 
— with wine. 40094150 os 
bh Here Guſtan us, as whe! likened to 2 was an hdoghta 
leſsly, to pluck a leave from a little ſnrub. I fortunately 
A perceived it, and, turning away his hand, Ah, child, 
a faid I, what are you going to do?“ What! is there 
OA any great harm in taking a leaf? Les. Nou bave juth- 
g- eſcaped danger. That is a porſonous ſhrub.”” + What did 
10 that ſignify? I was not going to eat the leaf. Noz 
no you- would not have eaten it, but in gathering the leaf yaw 
or would have got on your hand ſome drops of a very cauſtie 
er, juice, and the touch of one of theſe drops would have been, *F 
tle ſufficient to give you a very dangerous eriſypelus, as it lately 3 
A happened to a poor gardener's boy, who had not more ex- 3 
he perience'than' you, but who will be careful for the fotnce 1 
be not to touch this ſhrub incautiouſly. ef this be the caſe, 4 
are you did well to warn me. .< You ſhould conclude from 1 
ge- it, my young friend, that en one ſays to children, touch oF 


"900 nothing, do not do that, children ought to reſt on the ex pe- [2 
So En Gg3 rience 1 
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rience of others, and obey immediately. 2”. And what is 
the name of this vile ſhrub ? Where does it come from?”” 
It is the rhus toxicodendrum, a native of North America.“ 

F. et us go away, I do not like its neighbourhood. Beſides, 

1 ſee there another ſhrub, by the fide of which is written 
rhus vernix, and I have now an antipathy for this word 
rhus. „This antipathy is unjuſt, my dear Guſtavus. 
This rhus vernix is a ſhrub ſo precious, that it more than 
compenſates all the bad qualities of its neighbour. You 
have heard of the famous Chineſe varniſh. Te diſtils life a 
gum from this tree. In China they varniſh with this gum 
tables, chairs, cabinets, bedſteads, and even utenfils of tin 
and braſs. It gives them a wonderful luſtre, 1 
when it is mixed with figures of gold and filver,”? 1051 

How in one family there are often od and bad 
people! But, talkin g of foreign trees, tell me ſomething of 
the Indian cheſnut (hor /e chefaut). I ſuppole it comes from 
India, by the name?*” Les. And when” was it 
drought ?'* The horſe-cheſnut was brought from the 
eaſt in 1620.“ Do you know the name of the perſon 
who brought it?' His name was Bachelier. The firſt 
tree was planted at Paris in the garden of the hotel de Sou- 
biſe. Soon after another Was planted in the Botanital 
Garden, which bears date about that period. This laſt 
lived a very long life. It died in 1765, the ſenior of all the 
horſe-cheſnut trees in France. Some branches were cut 
from its trunk, which have Noon e cage in the Cabinet of 
Natural Hiſtory.** ' | | 


| THE ARRIVAL OF THE PLEPHANTS. 8 
* Come, my dear boy, follow me to the Botanical Gar- 


den, the elephants are arrived.“ At theſe words Guſtavus 


cried out; tranſported with joy, „O let: us make haſte, 
then; I am quite impatient to ſee thoſe: extraordimary ani- 
mals, of which I have heard ſo often. *>11891f9 

WMWe ſet out immediately. The nearer we ev to 
the garden the more our impatience mereafed; and as Guſ- 
tayus perceived that my curioſity equalled TI he aſked me 
if J had ever ſeen an elephant? Never, replied I; and 


many older people would give you the fame anfwer.“ It 


is, 


% 
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is, then; a great many years ſince an RG his been ſcen at 
Paris? | Theſe animals muſt be very rare.“ Ves; theſe 
animals are very rare in Europe, but they are pretty com- 
mon in the countries of which they are natives What 


makes them ſo ſcarce in our countries. is the extreme diffi- 


calty of conveying them. In 1668 the king ef Portugal 
ſent one, four years old, to Louis the Fourteenth. It was 
lodged in the Menagerie of Verſailles, where it only lived 
thifteen years, notwithſtanding all the wry that was muten 
of it, and the abundance of Wo given it. 

Where do elephant⸗ live ?*” aſked Guſtaviis » 6c Theſe 
monſtrous animals, replied. I, inhabit all the ſouthern 
parts of Africa and Aſia. There are many in Ceylon, the 


| Mogul's empire, Bengal, Siam, Pegu, and all the other parts 


of India. T hey are, perhaps, more numerous in all the 
fouthern provinces of Africa, except certain diſtricts, which 
they have abandoned; becauſe they had become too popu- 
lous. They are faithful to their country, and conſtant to 
their elimate; for though they can live in temperate re- 


gions, it does not appear that they have ever een dennen 


to min or even to travel into them. 

And where do the elephants come from Hint we are 
going to ſee? How old are they? What is their hiftory ? 
They were born in the ifland-of Ceylon; thenee they 
were fent to Holland. They were then a year old. The 
Stadtholder had them placed in his menagerie, where they 
paſſed fourteen years. In conſequence of the eonqueſt of 


Holland the elephants of the menagerie of Loo fell into the 


hands of the French; they have been ſent to us as trophies 
of our victories. Thus, i in former days, Alexander the Great 
ſent into Greece, where none had ever ſeen one before, the 
elephants which he had taken from king Poru s. 
As I was giving theſe little particulars to Guſtavus we 
arrived at the Botanical Garden, and advancing towards 
the amphitheatre, we ſaw a large gate on the left hand, be- 
fore which ſeveral curious people were pee ann de 
were patiently expecting its opening. (FC) 9 * Ad 
„This,“ ſaid Guſtavus, is certainly the way be 
people go in to ſee the elephants; how happens it that the 
gate is ſhut??? We muſt imitate the . patience of theſe 


people,” : 
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people, replied I. The elephants muſt certainly be fa- 


tigued: they cannot yet be ſeen. Let us ſeat ourſelves on 


the grafs of the labyrinth till the door is opened. We ſhall 
there breathe the freſh morning air; and thence extending 
our view over the whole extent of the garden, we fhall ob- 


ſerve the rapid progreſs of vegetation, andthe pretty + | 


which ſpring ſcattets over the tur.. 1047 4 
We were accordingly taking the road to the kabyriodd, 
when one of the profeſſors of the Botanical Garden preſented 
himfelf to us. He had come early to walk in the groves, 
and to enjoy the pleaſant Eoolnefſs-of the morning. Ile had 
no. difficulty in guefling the motive which had brought us 


to the garden. You are coming to lee the elephants, 
ſaid he, courteouſly addreffing us. Nes, replied Gui». 


tavus immediately, © cannot we fee them?“ The profeſſor 
obſerved to us, that to ſpare the animals, who were a little 
fatigued, both with the jolting of their journey, and the 
concourſe of ſpectators, it had been determined only to ſhe w 
them to the e may othien Ws from ors 0 n wa 
three. F 10 5 9369937 0117.28 akon 6 
O heavens!” cried thei impatient PO aj «© we "HAIR 


; near them, and muſt return without ſeeing them V2: 2/44, [1 
feel,” replied the profeffor,**+ that ſuch a ſacrifice would ba 
painful, arid 1thall be happy to aſſiſt in ſparing it you. Let 


us endeavour to find the cornac; if he is not gone out, you. 
may follow him when he goes en a en may n. 400d 
to the tWo elephants. 2 | 


The profeflor had the goodneſs 50 Ana Rae: cornac, 1 


recommend us to him. Tunis latter is an elderly man, an. 
Engliſhman by birth, but who has almoſt always lived in 
Holland, where he had been for ten years keeper of the ele- 
phants, which he ſftill-manages, and hopes never to leave. 


His name is Thompſon. His 1 inexperience in hearing and 
ſpeakitig our language renders his converſation very difficult 
to follow. He ſeems to expreſs bimſelf 'with pain, and his 


accent partakes of the Englith and the Dutch. He went bes | 
fore us, walking with the help of a ſtick, and, by ſeveral 
windings, he at length introduced us within the-inclofure 


| 2 two elephants are lodged, the compartments of 
Pr 5 which 
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which are built with great ſolidity, and communicate with 
each other by an enormous aperture. Site 
We then ſaw thoſe gigantic animals, whoſe bodies re- 


ſemble portions of mountains, and whoſe monſtrous legs are 


ſhaped like columns. Their trunks were paſſed through 
the bars, and directed towards the cornac; and the loud and 


impetuous ſnorting that proceeded from them, was the ex- 


preſſion of the joy of the animals at the fight of their bene- 


factor. We contemplated them for ſome minutes with. an 


intereſt mingled with aſtoniſnment. Our eyes obſerved the 
ſingularity of their ſtructure, and the admirable play of their 
trunk, with which they picked up pieces of bread from the 
ground, and even mug the hands . thoſe who rauen OF 
them. | | 
When we had a lle familiarized br Fat ks rains nb E 
loffal figures, Guſtavus began to aſłk me {ſeveral queſtions 
with reſpect to elephants, which I did my beſt to anſier. 


I ſuppoſe, taid he, that the elephant is the largeſt an- 


mal that can be ſeen? Les, the elephant is the largeſt of 
land animals, as the whale is of fiſhes, and the oſtrich of 


dirds. Theſe, which: you fee, are not nearly the biggeſt of 


their kind. They are only about nine feet high, whilſt in 
the climate of the ſouth of India, and the eaſt of Africa, the 
native country, and moſt ſuitable habitation of theſe ani- 
mals, ſome are ſeen fourteen or fifteen feet in height, and 
even more, as it is aſſerted. It appears, from the accounts 
of travellers, that the iſland of Ceylon in particular produces | 

elephants ſuperior to all thoſe of Aſia, more in courage and 
intelligence than in ſize. They owe theſe qualities to their 
education, which is brought to greater perfect on in Ceylon 
than elſewhere, as well as to the nature of the land in this | 


| iſland, which riſes in mountains, aſcending gradually. ta- 


wards its center; and where the heat, though very great, is 
not ſo exceſſive as in Senegal, in Guinea, and in al whe. 
other weſtern. parts of Africa.)“ 1 5 
Here Guſtavus interrupted me. « Helene . go any... 
farther, faid he, I bave one queſtion, to aſk, hence 
comes he, word elephant. ? and rods. ates theſe annuals called. | 
15 dana, 09 ot | 1 - 
gifts —. 


—— 
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„This name is derived from tlie oriental elfl, which alſo 
ſignifies elephant. Phi, or fl, is a Chaldean word, which 
_ Ggnifies ivory. Now, you know, that ivory is the ſubſtance 


of Which the tuſles of this monſtrous animal are made, 


whenee you may conclude, that the name he's is — 
- nymous to the animal which produces ivory. 


But where-are theſe elephants tuſles? I FO dif- 


cover them? „ ee look for them in vain; they loſt 
them on the journey. How did that happen“ It 
is ſaid that, enraged ** W confined in the cages which 
had been made in Holland to remove them in. they at- 
tempted to break through them, and that their efforts were 
ſo great, that their tuſks yielded under them.!“ 

What ſhape are their tuſks ?” They are ſeveral; feet 
long, and bent upwards. They fpring from the upper jaw, 
and are very ſtrong. The animal ufes them witk vigeur 
againſt its enemies, either in attack or defence. They are 
hollow at their origin, and for half their length; the reſt, 
to. the point, is ſolid. The female is armed in the ſame 
manner as the male. Theſe tufks are ſo ſtrong, that the 
elephant in the menagerie of Verſailles, which mentioned 


to you, had employed them in making two holes in the 


two ſides of a ſtone pillar which proceeded from the wall of 
its den. When it wiſhed:to: fleep it puſhed its tuſks into 
tlieſe holes, and this ferved him for a ſupport.“ 
- ;+5:].think theſe two offenſive weapons mutt give OreHible 
appearance to the head of the elephant, which is already ſo 
monſtrous. Without them its air ſeems to me very gentle.“ 
HGentleneſs is, indeed; the natural characteriſtic of the ele- 
phant?' This animal, in its wild ſtate, is neither ſan- 
guinary nor cruel. It never abuſes its weapons or its 
ſtrength. It oni employs them to defend itſelt, or _ 
its fellows ne dane dt ot n aid goo ds Dd , 
„What! do elephants detend eee ex are 


attacked 2 22): 55 Nes. The elephant is ſoejal in its manners. 
| They are rarely ſeen ſtraying or folitary.” They commonly 


march 1 in a body. The eldeſt leads the troop; the ſegond 
in age urges it on by going behind ; che young and weak 


ones are placed in: the middle; the mothers carry their litile 


r * Ones, 


Phant applies the edge of the extremity of his trunk to any 
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ones, and hold them embraced with their trunk. They 
only preſerye this order, indeed, in dangerous miarthes, 
when they go to feed upon cultivated lands; but though 
they walk with leſs precaution among foreſts and ſolitudes, 
they never ſeparate ſo far as to be out of ene ad 
warnings.“ ne 
Lou ſay that their mothers carry theie young: ones, 
holding them embraced with their trunk; is the trunk 
ſtrong enough for that?“ O, yes. This flexible inſtru- 
ment, with which the elephant does all that can be per- 
formed by the hand, even untying ſtrings, and picking up 
the ſmalleſt objects, is, at the ſame time, an inſtrument of 
wonderful force. The ſmalleſt elephants, thoſe of Africa, 
freely lift a weight of two hundred pounds with their trunks, 
and place it themſelves on their ſhoulders.” They can take a 
large quantity of water in this trunk, which they throw 
upwards, or round them, to the diſtance of three or four 
yards. They can earty more than a thouſand pounds weight 
on their tuſks. Their trunk ſerves them to bear up middling 
ſized trees, and to break off branches, when they want to 
make themſelves a paſſage through a foreſt. When the ele- 


body, and, at the ſame time, drawing his breath, the body 
remains attached to the tan and follows' its NEE mow 
tions.“ | JELLY 
Guſtavus was never weary of eveterayilatins this agile ; 
rable inſtrument. He ſaw the two elephants with their 
trunks pick up the hay ſcattered about their ſtables,” make 
it up in bundles, and carry ut to eue mouths -with ExtAOr> 
dinary addreſs, u e een 
„Lou ſee, ſaid I, what wider FO trunk renders 
to theſe animals. The neck of the elephant is too ſhort to 
allow him to ſtoop his head to the ground, and to- graze” 
with his mouth, or drink eaſily. If "he wants tö eat, he 
lets down his trunk, tears up the graſs, and makes büncket 
of it, which he carries to his mouth. Wien he is thirſty 
he dips the end of his trunk in water, and, by inſpiring” 
fills its whole cavity with it; he then hends it dowtiwefas* 
to carry-it' to his mouth, and inſerts it in the throat Beyond” 
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the epiglottis. The water, propelled by ſimple expiration, 
deſcends into the gullet; and by this admirable proviſion of 
nature it does not enter the Wb which would other- 


wiſe neceſſarily have. happened. 8 
„Do you not obſerve, ſaid 8 to me, . 
ſmall 4 eyes of the elephant are in proportion to the ſize 


af its body?” Ves, but ſmall as they are theſe eyes are 
bright and intelligent; and what diſtinguiſhes them from - 


choſe of almoſt all other animals, is their pathetic expreſſion 


al ſentiment, and the almoſt rational conduct of all their 


motions, Obſerve how this turns its eyes with gentleneſs 
- towards the cornac. It has a look of kindneſs ſor him. If 
Thompſon were now to ſpeak to it, you would ſee the eye 
of the elephant watching his -words, and penetrating his 
will, even before his voice had made it manifeſt. Theſe 
animals fometimes expreſs the exceſs of their joy by tears. 
If you had been preſent at- the interview of the two ele- 


phants, at the moment of their arrival at the Botanical Gar- 


den, you would have ſeen an example of this. Having been 
ſeparated during the whole journey, they had not ſeen each 
other ſiuce their departure from the menagerie of Loo. 
Judge of their tranſports when they found each other again 
on their arrival! Both equally affected, they careſſed each 
other with their trunks, and made the air reſound with 
their cries of joy. Their eyes, it is ſaid, were moiſtened 
with tears. It was a moſt affecting ſcene. 

At appears, then, that the nba has. a great deal of 
inſtinct and intelligence? 

Ves; this N is ſo falceptible of eee al- 
GeGion, and gratitude, as to pine with grief when, it has loſt 
its maſter. It is ſo eaſily tamed, and ſubmits to ſo many 


different exerciſes, that one is ſurprized that ſo ny a beak 


can fo caſily aſſume the habits given to it.“ 
fn 
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By Maſter R. V. YATES, not 16, 
ot Mr. Cortie's Academy, Birchen-green, Birmingham. 


* e. condition of man, on his entrance into life, is that 
* of a mariner firſt-launching out upon the rough and 
boiſterous deep. Life is this ocean of troubles; out paſ- 
ſions winds, that toſs us continually to and fro: and every 
pleafure and every delight a rock, againſt which our fragile 
bark may ſplit. In a ſituation of fo much peril, where our 
everlaſting happineſs is concerned, it is a matter of the laſt 
importance that we immediately chooſe à fil ful pilot to 
ſteer us ſecurely into the deſtined harbour. Fu 1 ds 
r our ſalvation, is piet yx. 

I ſhall, in this paper, confine my ſelf to a views my the * 
vantages derived from early piety to God alone, as this ap- 
pears, firſt, from its being the more common fignification-ef 
the word:; and, fecondly, from the little neceſſity of recom- 


the queſtion. The filent whiſper of Nature ſufficiently in- 
clines us in youth to love and reverence our relations and 
friends; but veneration for the Deity, whether from igno- 
rance, levity, or contempt, is, alas! too frequently neglected. 
Cold, however, and inſenſible muſt that heart be, which, 
aſter a view of the profuſion of good his beneficent hand 
pours around, can ſtill forbear to beat with the warm pulſa- 
tions of love, gratitude, and veneration towards the author 
of its felieity! Strangely audacious that man, who can con- 
template the grandeur and majeſty which his works every 
where diſplay, and {till refuſe to pay him chat tribute of ado- 
ration his greatneſs merits and demands! 

Piety keeps the gates of heaven, and through her interceſ- 
ſion alone can we hope to be admitted to an enjoyment of 
the fruitions of eternity. Virtue is her inieparable compa- 
nion, for virtue is pleating to the Deity ; and will not every 
one whoſe mind is duly impreſſed with a ſenſe of his omni= 
potence and goodnets, ſeek to inſure his favour and protec- 

Ver. III. Rh  -* tion 
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tion by doing what he approves? If we even diſregard theſe 
conſiderations, we ſhall find ſufficient incentives to piety in 
the temporal advantages which may be thence derived. It is 
admirably adapted to improve the underſtanding, to refine 
the heart, and aſſiſt mankind in their favourite purſuits of 
Pleaſure, proſperity, and honour, 

By warding off the evil of intemperance and luxury from 
0 who She pleaſure their only buſineſs in life, by lead- 
ing them-from the pernicious ſcene of 'midnight revelry to 
the altar of the Supreme Being, it preſerves health (the 
filter of content and happineſs) and ſecures them from thoſe 
inquietudes which would embitter every enjoyment. It in- 
creaſes. their reliſh for other pleaſures, and beſides adds thoſe 
of a large, flouriſhing, cultivated mind, able to compre- 
hend and interpret the works of man, of God,” | 

Is worldly proſperity the end towards which your. wiſhes 
are directed? In the acquiſition of this, too, piety will be 
found of the greateſt ſervice, It teaches prudence, dili- 
gence, and frugality; guards us from the expenſes of difli- 
pation; and ſhews kay | is ſordid and ſeaſual, 1 , ,,.. 

As it leads to a liberal, difintercfied, and nohle conduct, 
it is highly conduciye to honour ; and we accordingly find, 
that thoſe vrho are diſtinguiſhed in piety are no leſs eminent 
tor their pure and unſullied reputation 1 

But it is in the hour of ſorrow chiefly, dich the 1 

Hleeds: with ſome. wound of recent misfortune, when the 
body is racked with excruciating, pain, or worn away by 
lingering illneſs, and ſtill more when death approaches, that 
the force and conſolation of - piety are, molt ſenſibly felt. 
Her to! Lowers are in a manner raiſed above worldly misfor- 
tunes; they rejoice in God's continual guidance, influence, 
and protection; and though delerted by every earthly friend, 
ſolace themſelves with the thoughts of one who will never 
torfake them. 

It was piety that. 8 the, 3 and; Ste 

Lady Jane Gray in the melancholy gloom of her priſon, 

and fortified Addifon with peace and tranquillity; in the ſo- 
lemn hour of death. It was piety that raiſed the ſpirits of 

Mrs; Rowe with expectation of eternal bliſs, and infuſed 

into ber breaſt hat divine ſatisfaction and tranſport which, 
during 
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during the courſe of a long and happy life, ſhe had never 
before experienced.” Piety fins power to brighten the darkeſt 
proſpect, to mitigate the moſt poignant grief and blunt the 
edge of every calamity. ** Length of days is in her right- 
hand, and in her left-hand riches and honour; her ways are 
ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace.“ 

Since, then, piety is ſo highly beneficial to mankind, it is 


the part of every perſon who is truly wiſe, to ehooſe her in 


youth for his guide and companion. Youth is the ſeaſon | 
when the habits are formed and characters determined; the 
mind, ſuſceptible of every impreſſion, ſoon becomes virtuous | 
or vicious, and continues ever after the ſame. 

The noble elephant leads forth her young into ſurround- 
ing foreſts, and teaches them to crop the verdant branches; 
they, when grown up, feek after the ſame food, and the 
ſtately palm falls proſtrate beneath their {troke. The ra- 
venous wolf, on the contrary, learns to embrue its infant 
Jaws in blood ; when it has attained its full ſize and vigour, 
and poſſeſſes a den of its own, it ſtill delights in carnage, 
and is ſtill the dread, the deteftation, and the horror of the 
flock. Thus it is with man. If his youth is paſſed in bene- 
ficence, piety, and virtue, he will be all his life beloved by 
his friends, honoured by mankind, and favoured by' the 
Deity ; but if he is bred up in wickedriefs, ignorance, and 
impiety, he will always continue a ſcourge to his acquaint- 
ance, a reproach to his country, and a marked object of 
God's peculiar vengeance. | - 


_ — 
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PRIZE TRANSLATION. 
By Maſter W. ROBERTS, aged 15, of Briſtol. 


HAVE frequently obſerved, that thoſe actions and. 
ſayings, of illuſtrious perſons of both ſexes, which fame 
has chiefly celebrated, are not always the greateſt ; and am 
confirmed in- my opinion by a converſation J yeſterday en- 
joyed with Fannia. This lady is grand- daughter to the fa- 
mous Arria, who inſpired her huſband with a £ontempt of 
death by her own great example. She gratified me with 
many particulars coneeming Arria, which, though leſs no- 

ticed, are not inferior to that action ſo loudly celebrated. 
5 H h 2 4 
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And I am convinced the peruſal of them will excite your 
admiration as much as the r: lation did mine. 
Her huſband, Cœcinna Pætus, and her ſon, were both, at 
the ſame time, dangerouſly ill. The ſon died. He was a 
youth endowed” with uncommon beauty and equal mo- 
deſty; and not leſs endeared to his parents on account of 
his virtues than by the ties of blood. His mother, though 
deeply afflicted, managed his funeral ſo privately, that Petus 
was entirely ignorant of the cataſtrophe. W henever the en- 
tered his chamber ſhe pretended her ſon was better; and to 
the frequent enquiries he made about him evaſively anſwered 
that he bad reſted well, or eaten with an appetite. _ But 
when, ſpite of her efforts, the long reſtrained tears were 
burſting forth, ſhe would retire, and, having g given vent to 
her grief, re-enter with dry eyes, and her countenance com- 
poſed, as if ſhe had diſmiſſed her ſorrow at the entrence. 
That action, indeed, was truly heroic, when, graſping the 
- poniard, the plunged it in her breaſt, then drew it recking 
from the wound, and preſented to her huſband with that, 
ever memorable, nay almoſt divine expreſſion, ** My Pætus 
it is not painful.“ But when ſhe ſpoke and acted thus ſhe 
had the hopes of immortal glory! in her view. How great, 
then, was it (without any ſuch incentives to inſpire her) 
to conceal her grief, and till to ſeem the mothers. thovgh 
her ſon was loſt. for ever. | | | 
Scribonianus, who had taken arms in 1 Illyricum againſt 
Claudius, being flain,. Pætus, who was of his party, was 
brought priſoner to Rome. When he was aſcending the 
ſhip Atria intreated of the ſoldiers permiſſion to accompany 
him: For certainly, ſaid ſhe, you will give a man of 
conſular dignity a few flaves to attend him, but J alone will 
perform their offices. Denied her requeſt, the hired a ſmall 
fiſhing-boat, and determined to follow the ſhip. Arriving. 
at Roms ſhe inet the wife of Scribonianus, near the palace of 
Claudius, who preſſing her to profit by a diſco-ery of what 
ſhe knew of the rebellion, What!“ ſaid ſhe, « ſhall I | 
Itftcn to thee, who ſtill ſurviveſt thy huſband, though mur- 
dered in thy arms? From which it is plain, that her noble 
death was not the effect of fudden paſſion. : 
'Thrafca, her ſon-in-law, endeavouring to diſſuade her 
from 
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from het determination of ſharing the fate of Pztys; : among 


_ other arguments laid, 66 Were Ito be depriyed of lite, 


would you perſuade. Your daughter, then, to periſh, with _ 
me? © ] would,” ' the replied, ** had ſhe lived with you 
ſo long and fo hk; appily 28 [ have lived with Pætus.“ „This 
aner much increaſed the anxiety of her. relations, who 
watching her more atcotively, ſhe told them their Care Was 
vain ; and added, ou may, indeed, compel. me to effec- 
tak my death more painful y, but you cannot prevent it.“ 
On ſaying this ſhe ſprang from her ſeat, and .daſhing her 
head with the greateit force againſt the wall, fell ſenſeleſs to 
the ground, Being revived, "the lad, I told you, you 


| worla compel me to deviſe more cruel methods of deaths if 


you ſtill perfuit 1 in hindering me from eaſier means.“ 

Do you not perceive, my friend, a greatneſs in theſe ac- 
tions equal to the famed W ee * Peztus, it is not pain- 
ful?“ to which, indeed, they ſeem to have led the way: 
yet that has acquired the greateſt fame, whilſt theſe are ſuf- 
fered to fink into oblivion. From which 1 conclude, as 1 
remarked in the beginning of my letter; that thoſe actions 


are not always the moſt noble that bays gained the n 
celebrity. Adieu. 0 


— 


RITIDIETIC AL PRIZE SOLUTION. 


ov 
to 
: 


E have received ſo many excellent anſwers: to: the 


IVV arichmetical queſtion, propoſed in the fifteenth 


number of the Preceptor, that we have ſound it a difficult 
taſk to make a proper ſelection. - 

The following ſolution; ſent to us by Maſter. WOOD, 
of 1 wyiard School, claims our firſt prize, 21) | 


300 feet x 25 x 6 = 45,000 feet, cut by 79 men it 18 
days. 900 feet * 30 x. 7.189, 000 feet, new piece. 
45,000 feet + 18 = 2500 feet, which x 5 12,500 
feet, cut by 70 men in five days, conſequently they can cut 
the ſame quantity of the new piece in four dass. 
Then 12,500 feet + 4 x 10 31, 250 feet of the new 
Piece cut by 70 men in 10 days. Then 189,090 — 31,250 
= 157 750 leet to be cut through by the additional men, 
| Hh3 and 


354 Eeneral Adjudication of the Prizes. 
and'$1,250 = 10 = 3125, which'x 3 = 9375 feet cut in 


three days by the 70 men, which is performed in two days = 
W 30 of the additional workmen : therefore, 
Men. Days 5 Men. e 
80 - as:: 937 3 2125 5 17 ſe 
as 7. 10: $53: $827A0S:2 77 269 975 2 75 
or. decimally 269,226 men. | „ 
So that 269 is the number of men employed i in 5 new 
job; 31, 250 feet is the quantity of land cut by the 70 men; ſc 
and 157,750 is the number of feet cut YO the. Additional EE 
workmen. | 2 
Sau! 4; Anu . Na A N. 4 n - ; 
R A 
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| piety. Se bob gr 
Phe firſt prize bat "TE „ to Meier R. "A YATES, of T 
Mr. Ovrvie's.. AMP; REITs aged not 16. ach by 4 
Mr. Corrie. | 4 in 
17 en e value Phe Gianeas,. Sod T 
The ſecond to Miis K. NICHOLSON, of Rocheſter, not 6 wl 
Atteſted by her aunt, Mis Maudfley. M 
Le receive a Silver Medal, value Half 3 | 
The third to Maſter J. R. BEDDOME, of Meſſrs. Palmers“ M 
ſchool, Hackpey, aged 17 Attelted by Mr. Palmer. = 
"T's 0 receive Jrving's E lements of Engliſh Compaſiti tion. M 
The fourth ro Miſs M. H. JOHNSON, of the Caſile' Schcol, | 
Wiſbech, not 13. Atte ſſed by Mrs. Burrell, governeſs.' M 
Zo receive Miſs More's Szcred Dramas. | M 
The fifth to Maſter. W. - BEDDOME, of Meſſrs. Palmers' M 
ſchoo!, aged 13 years two months, Atteſted by Mrs. Dawkes. 3 
29 recelue Prait's and Aer c cal Engliſſi Mi 
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The 


Cee Ears.) 5 5 \ 838 


The ſixth to Miſs HANNAH HARWOOD, ak Birmingham, 
aged 15 years and four months. Atiteſted by ber mother. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 3 


The ſeventh to Maſter R. W. NAN TON, of Meſirs. Palmers* 
ſchool, aged 15. Atte ſted by Mr. Hodgſon, of Hackney. 
To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements dhe 4 6 mas Edu- 


cation. 


The eighth to Miſs MARIA BARR, of Mrs. Redins's 
ſchool, Worceſter, ages 13. Atteſted by Mrs. Robins. 


To receive Fru and Mavor's Claſſic cal Engliſh 
Pony. 


The ninth to M * G. EDWARDS, of Barnard Caſtle School, 
aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Pybus, claſlical aſſiſtant. 


T's receive Dr. Mavor s Plutarch. 


The tenth to Muſter H. 'OKES, of Batningham Schodlz. nan 
12. Atteſted by Mr. Newby, maſter, 


To receive Dr. Gregory's' Polite Education. 


Miſs LEWIS would have bern entitled to a prize had ſhe not 
been excluded by having receiped A, ſecond prize in the ſixteenth 
number, 

„Olen 

The number of excellent papers W on this occaſion has 
been to us at once 2 ſource of pride and of pain. Of honeſt pride, 
becauſe it evinces the great utility of our publication; and of re- 
gret, becauſe our means are limited as to the rewards of merit. 
The papers to which we allude evince equally the good and pious, 
diſpolitions- and the excellent talents of our young candidates; and 
in the following liſt, all of which are deſerving of COMMENDA. 5 
TION, theie are many which are little, if at all, inferior to thoſe 
which have obtained prizes. 


Maſter James Ainger, above 125 e of Mr. 8. does Whit. 
tleſca \ 
Mils Elizabeth Ainger, under the ſpecified age, of 8 
Matter Major dinger, aged ahove 15, of ditto. 
Malter Henry Biden, not 14, pupil of Mr. M. Newhy, "INTER 


Miſs C. M. F. Cooper, aged 14, daughter of Mrs. A; Coopers 
2 | Dur ſlev 


Maſter Joba Clarke, not 14. of Barnard Caſtle School 


Miſs Elizabeth Ann Chaſe, aged 15 years and four months, n niece 
- of Mrs, H. Neale, ot Luton 


Miſs M. Dick-nſon, aged 12, of the ladies boarding-ſchool, at Bal- 
| fam- hill, near Clapham 


4 Miſs Amelia Davis, not 14, daughter of Mr. Jcleph Davis, of 
Painſwick 


5 3 M. 


Mifs 
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Miſs Eliza Dent, not 11, of Mrs, Dent's boarding: ſchool, Nerth- 
ampten 
Miſs Maria Dimacł, aged wi of Mrs. Bearcroft' s boarding- {chool, 
* Worceſter 
Maſter F. Dickſon, aged 14, of Meſſ. Palmers“ academy, Hackney 
_ Maſter © bur Finch, not 16, of Duncroft, near Staines - 
roline Field, aged 14, educated at Smith's, late Mrs. 
Ewes's chool, Birmingham 
© Maſter Joſeph Falloui Held, aged 14 years and eight months, of Bar- 
nard Caſtle School 
iis Hannah Gill, aged 14, of Mrs. Robins's ſchool, Worceſter 
a Themas Gibt „on, aged * years and one month, of Barnard 
Caſtle School 
Miſs Maria Hague, aged 14 years and three months, at Mrs. 
Hague? s, Northampton 
Maſs A. :b52tlearood, aged 15 years and ſeven months, of Caſtle 
School, Wiſbeach 
, Miſs Sarah Littleaucod, aged 12 years and ix months, of ditto 
Mits Jane Lewis, above 15, private pupil of Mrs. E. Eldertcn, of 
North BaJdefley, Hants 
Nis. Sephia Lewis, aged 13, of Mrs. Robins's ſchool, Worceſter 
5 F. Macmichael, aged 13, pupil of Mrs. M. Robins, Worceſter 
's Ann Hardy, net 15, of Caſtle School, W-fbeach 


Maſter D. Harvey, aged 15, of Mr. Dicktwn' s, Broad- ſtreet, Lon- | 


don 
Mus Hannah Haucox, aged 12, of Mrs. Rabies? - boarding-ſchool, 
Worceſter FP 
Maiter Richard 1&1, aged 14 years and three . ſon of Mr. 
K. Ifbell, ot Stonchoue 
Maſter Henry Jones, not 14, of Mr. Newby's ſchool, Barn: ing ham 
Mils Aune Levis, not 15, of Mrs. Robins's boarding ichool, Wor- 
celter 
Mifs Catharine mn. aged 14, pupil of Miſs C. Meydwelt; of 
Whittle fea 
Mifs & 4. Neale, aged 15, of Grove Houſe boarding- ſctioo], 
Kentiſh-t own 
Miſs Catharine Oſborn, aged 13, of Mrs. Robins's ſchoo}, Wor- 
ceſter 
Miſs Frances Cſborn, aged 15 years and a half old, of ditto 
Mie C P--rker, not 14, of Mettingham, ner Bun ay. 
Mits Caroline Parker, agcd 10 years and jeven months, of Dun- 
* "ſtable 
Miſs M. A. Richards, aged 15 years, pupil of Melee Dupont 
and Aublay's (chool, Birmingham 
Maſter V Roberts, aged 15, of Briſtol 
Maſter T. Ridley, aged 14 years and four months, of Mr. Newby" 8 
- ſchool, Barnin ham 
Maker R S. Sutherland, aged 15, of Woohurn, Bedfordſhire 
Maſter Richard Steele, me 13 2 2 and feyen _—_— of Barnard 
Caſtle ſchool | : 
Miſs 


> &< 


Atty 


Sc 


ard 
Liſs 
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Miſs F. A. Smith, above 12, of Mr. Burges' s ſchool, Whittleſea | 
Mits E. Selby, not 13, of Newcaltle-upon- 1 
Maſter /. Thorpe, not 13, of Whittleſea 


Matter Henry Taylor, aged 13 years and eight RIOT of 8 


Maſter F. P. Wood, aged 12. years and 13 months, of Barnard 
Caltle School 

Maſter V. Wood, aged 14 years and eight months, of Barnard 
Caſtle School 

Miſs C. A. Waldie, not 13, of Newcaſtle- upon- Tyne 

Mits M. J. Hallie, aged 1 5, of ditto | 

Miſs M. Young, not 15, of Ballam- hill W chocl, near 


Clapham | | | 88 IP, arab 
: SOIT: | eee 26l 
'S * CLASS YI, ay” 
GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE-PRIZES Bas THE: *xconp/ 


"SUBJECT I 


. _ . # 
7 


. E. [0647 e r . een ene 
TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN... / 
Tue firſt prize has been awarded to Maſter W, *ROBERTS, - 


Briftol, aged 15. Atteſted by his father, . bis ee Mr. 1. 
Wharton. 8 


To receive Books, value twa guineas,. 


The ſecond to Maſter R. V. YATES, of Mr. Corrie's lol, 
Birmingham, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr Corrie. . 

To receive a filver medal, value five fhilli Ingo, 

The third to Miſs ELIZA SINCLAIRE, ot Beitaſt. now re- 
i at Dr, Gregory's, Leyton, aged not 26. Atteſted A Ne. 

regory. 

7 o receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepor. 


The fourth to Maſter JOHN MAVOR, of Woedflocks aged 
15 years and a half, Avteſted by his father. 


T's receive Dr. Gregory's Polite Ediedtion." : 


The fifth to Maier AARON ASHER GOLDSMID, of 


Goodman's-fields; aged not 16. Attefted by his father and Dr. 
Montucci. 


T's receive Pratt 8 and Mavor”s . Claſical Engliſt 
Poetry. 


The ſixth to Maſter G k. . 'WILCOCKE: of Meſſrs. * 


1 142 Tx 


mers' {chool, Hackney, 3 14. Atteſted hy bis mother. 


To receive Irving Elements of Engli/h Compafition. 


The ſeventh to Maſter THOMAS TAYLOR, of Middleton 
School, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Grier, © 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Nepos, 
The 


* 
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The eighth to Maſter JOSTAH CONDER, of Meſſrs. Pal- 
mers* ſchool, aged under 12. Atteſted by his father, 
Zo xeceive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch, 


Maſter JOHN, GREGORY, of the io. ſchool, would have 


been entitled to a prize, had he. not been excluded oy Tring lo 
"PF received a ſecond prize. 4 


— 


The oilowing are deſerving of COMMENDATION * 


Maſter Robert White Almond, under the ſpecified age, late of the 
Kev. T. Blanchard's academy, Nottingham 

Maſter #.-Beddome, aged 13 years and two months, late of Meſſrs, 

Palmers* ſchool, Hackney 
Maker Heary Biden, under 14, pupil of Mr. M. Newby, Birming- 
am 
Maſter Jobn Clarke, of 3 Caſtle School 
Maſter J. T. Conre, aged 15, of Mr. Coar's boarding- ſchool, at 


Tottenham 
WT G. Hardy under the age ſpecified, of Barnard Caſtile 
- LH choo 
* Maſter Jahn Finch, under 16, pupil of Mr, J. H. Wicks, en, 
Surrey 


Maſter 79 Fallowfield, aged 11 years and eight he of 
Barnard Caltle School 


Maſter © Joſeph Frances, aged 14, pupil Mr; W. Paull, of Caſtle 
re 
„ . Gibſon, aged 14 years and one month, of Barnard Caftle 
1 * ool C 
Maiter John Garton, not 13, of the Rev: T Blanchard's academy, 
Nottingham 
Maſter Jeb Gregory, not 13. fon ab ü- 6. Gregory. of Meſſrs, 
Palmers“ chool, Hackney. 
Maiter F. . Harford, aged 15, of Peteiley-houſe Aca wry 
Matter F hn Hophinſon, aged 12, years and fix months, fon of the 
v. 8. Hopkinſon, vicat of Moſton, near Boum Lune luſhire 
_—_— Edæua d Lloyd, under 11, of Peceriey- houte, Great Miſe 
enden 
Maſter James Laauſix, aged 14 years. and ſix months, of the Rev. 
Mr. Blanchard's ac: demy, Nott ngham 
1 W. Mills, aged 13, pupil ot Mr. S. Dewe, of Buntingford, 
t Ts 
Mafter P. . Martin; age 15, atteſted dy bis brother, Mr. T. M. 
both of Ryegate, Surrey 
| Mi-ſtcr Charles Hall, abo e 14. of Mr. Wicks s academy, Engle- 
ſield- green, Surrey 
Maſter John Kir, ſop, aged | 15 years and nine e months, ſon of Mr. J. 
K. attorney, at Newcaſtle- upons Tyne 
Miſs A. S. Mackie, aged 12 years and three months, daughter of 
J. Mackie, M. D. of Southampton 
Maner J. H. Pecks, aged 15 years and ſeven months, of Mr. 
3 s ſchool, Egham, R LA 
er 


1 


Caitle School 
Maſter George fer anc aged 13 years and four months, of Barnard 

Caſtle School 
Maſter V. Wood, aged 14 years and eight months, of ditto: © 
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Maſter F. C. Rayner, aged 13 years and 11 months, ſon of Mr. 
Richard R. of Birmingham 


Maſter V Searle, aged 11. years and fix; months, pupil of Mr. 


Jamieſon, Royſton, Herts 
Maſter Charles Studd, aged 13 years and eight months, of Palgrave 


Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13 years and ſeven months, of Barnard . 


Maſter J. P. Wood, aged 12 years and 11 months, of ditto 


Maſter S. Wright, aged 15 years and one months. of Englefield- 
houſe Academy, "Ps * 


* 
6 y * 


Cx Ass IL. 7 
ADJUDICATION. of the ARITHMETICAL uns Tie. 


The firſt prize is adjudged to Maſter H. F. WOOD, aged 14s 


of Mr. Hanington's academy, near Wincheſter, Attelted't by Mr, 
Hanington. ä r 


To recei de Books, value two guineas. 


The ſecond prize is adjudged to Maſter JOSEPH BENNETT; 


aged 14 years and a half, Nottingham. Attetted by Mr. J. Ben- 
nett and Mr. W. Harriſon. "IP, 


Lo receive Scientific Dialogues, two vols. 1253 
The third prize is adjudged to Maſter JAMES BIBBY, 9 
14. Atteſted by Mr. John Ie Blackley, near Mancheſter, 3 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 5 


The fourth prize is adjudged to Maſter HENRY JONES, mn 


der 14. Atteſted by Mr. Mark Newby, of Barningham, near 
Greta Bridge, Yorkſhire. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. 


Maſter G. F. DICKSON, aged 14, claims the fifth prize, At- 
teſted by Mr. S. Palmer, jun. of Hackney. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 
Maſter RICHARD NANTON, of the ame academy, merits 


our commendation ; but his Kh oy is CrYroneous. 


The ſixth prize is adjudged to Matter CROUDACE, of Lan- 
cheſter School, aged 13. Atteſted by Mr. John Rutherford and 
Mr. R. Creudace. : 


20 receive Dr. Grezary $ Elements 27 a Polis Edu- 


cation. 


Fg 


# 


The ſeventh * init to-Maſier W. NIGHTINGAI E, 


of Salford, aged 13 years and a quarter. A-'veſted by s father. -,, 
To: receive Irving by Elements of Engl: . Comp iti tion. 
| Ihe 


ä — .. . 222 
— 4 
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Newby. Maſter Fo 


860 New Prize Subjects for No. XXI. 

The eighth prize is adjudged to Maſter HESLOP BELL, of 
Barnard Caſtle Academy, under 15. Atteſted by Mr. J. Pybus. 
» To receive Pratt's and Meavor's Claſſical E nglifh 


We regret that the number of our prizes will not permit us to 
diſtinguiſh with more than our hearty COMMENDA TIONS the 


| following young perſons, all of whom have ſhewn ry able pro- 


ficiency in figures. 
Maſter Theophilus Williams, of Rotherham School. Maſter Sa- 


muel Parlour, and Maſter V. J. Fox, both of Norwich. Maſter 


Parker, of Peterborongh. Maſter William Price, of Portſea. Maſ- 
ters Thomas Ridley, Jabn Atkinſon, Richard Lamb, and Richard 
Philpott, of Barningham, Yorkſhire, all atteſted by Mr. Mark 

55 Elliot, of Sheffield. Maſter J. Abraham, of 
Hull academy. Miſs Mary eee of TOON and Matter 
% obn Eadon. 4 - « 


Very conſiderable merit attaches alſo to the exertions of the fol- 


lowing young gentlemen. 


Maſter John Hill, and Maſter Benjamin Betts, of Shipdham, Nor- 
folk. Mader George Burrell, of London Bridge. Matter Watſon, 
of Market Harbro', Leiceſterſhire. Maſter Fames Martin, of Hen- 
field, aged only 10 years and four 'wonths' and Maſter Inker/ole, 
of St. Neot's, a 

We can ſpeak with real e of T. Clifton" s unatteſted 
anſwer to our problem, but not ſo of the ſpecimens of verſification 
which he has ſent in the ſame ineloſure. | 


1 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XXI. 


e to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 
before the Fifth of Oftober, | 


* 


| Cr Ass I. | | 
©" EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Fon YOUNG LADIES AND. GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
; COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


A fictitious narrative of a journey to Bath and Briſtol, 


the traveller taking what route he pleaſes, with a deſcrip- 


ow of whatever 1s remarkable in the different places. 


The beſt Narrative to | ehtitle e er to a pair of nine inch 
Globes; ; the next belt to a lilver medal, value ten ſhillings and fix- 


1 and the h n next beſt to books value five ſhillings each. 


CLass 


— 6 


i 
| Crass II. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH, 
Fox YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE MOT con- 
) TR PLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR, | 
1 A poetical Tranſlation of the following Verſes of M. Deſhou- 
5 lieres, with which we have been favoured by Dr. Montucci. 
| Dan ces pres fleuris | 
3 b Qu arroſe fa Seine, 
r Cherchez qui vous mene, | 
. | Mes dere brebis: 
A . ai it, r vous rendre ; 
k a 25 S he Ggin lan doux, Wit f 0 
of Te qui on peut attendre ö 
er Dune amitie tende 5 f 
| Mais ſon long courroux want vg | 
Detruit, empoiſonne | | 
l- 1 Tous mes ſoins pour vous, 
| d Et vous abandonnẽ 
„ | aff Aux fureurs des lou 
ny + ©  »Seriez vous leur protec, 
n- e Aimable troupeau ? 
le, Vous, de ce hameau 
„ L'honneur et la joie ; 
Vous qui, gras et beau, 
ted En, , Me 4 ceſſe 
_ | Sur I herbette ẽpaiſſe 
> | : Un plaifir nouveau! 
28 ES 5 je vous regrette! 
£ -- . new; 15.4; 
"2 | __ chien, ſans houlette, 
N 5 uis-je vous garder? 
L'injuſte fortune : 
Me les a ravis. , 
En vain j' unportune 
Le ciel par-mes cris : 
II rit de mes craintes, 
Et ſourd I mes plaintes, 
5 Houlette, ni chien, 
f II ne me rend rien. 
ſtol, ; Puiſhez-vous, contentes, 
8 Et ſans mon ſecours, 
1 50 | Paſſer d' heureux jours, 
e Brebis innocentes, 
+ WY e Brebis, mes amours ! A 
os | Que Pan vous defendes; <7 
— vol. II. 11 | | 
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H las! il le ſait; 
Je ne lui demande 
Que ce ſeul bienfait. 
Da Oui, Brebis cheries, 
Qu? avec tant de ſoin 
Jai toujours nourries z 
Je prends à tẽmoin 
Ces bois, ces prairies ; 
Que fi les faveurs 
Du Dieu des paſteurs 
Vous gardent d'outrages, 
Et vous font avoir 
Du matin au ſoir 
De gras paturages, 
J*en conleryeral, ; 
Tant que je vivrai, 
La douce mẽmoire; 
Et que mes chanſons, 
En mille fagons, 
Porterons ſa gloire 
Du rivage heureux, * 
Ou vif et pompeux, _*» 
L' aftre qui meſure 
Les nuits et les jours, 
;Commengant, ſon cours, - 
Rend à la nature TY ART eg Ll 
\ Toute, ia. parure +, ., ne n 
Juſqu! en ces e 1 
O, him doute las a ui 4. 
D'eéclairer le monde, oft 
| Il va chez Thetis 
avs Rallumer dans onde 
Ses feux amortis. 5 


The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to books: value two guineas z 
| the ſecond to a ſilver medal, value half-a-guinea z 5 and the ſix next 


to ns value five ſhillings each. 


3 III. 


GEOMETRICAL QUESTION, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT COM. 
. PLETED THEIR TWELFTH YEAR, 


To triſect a given right line geometrically, without 2 
aſſiſtance of the doctrin of proportion. 


The beſt ſolution to be entitled to a prize of books, value one 
guinea; and the fix next beſt to a book each, value five ſhillings. 
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A. 0:507 510 | Page 


x page Botanical Garden, viſits to 
ADDISON, M-. critical ex- the 36. 399- 
amination of his firſt paper Butcher bird, its natural hiſ- 
upon the pleaſures of the toy 85 312 
imagination 90 . 
Angerſon,” Mr. his obſerya- 
tions relative to a declivity - _ | C. 
in China 26. a . 
Ant-eater, deſeription of 252 Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 
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